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INTRODUCTION 


SEVEN millions of men killed and twenty millions,» 
six hundred thousand winded ,—these, according 
to the best statistics available, were the casualties 
in the war of 1914-1918, a war involving 1575 
‘tmnillions of people and leaving only 136 millions of 
the human race to escape its flames. The lives of 
probably twenty-eight millions who were mem- 
bers of the families of the killed cruelly and irrep- 
arably torn, and the lives of probably eighty 
millions who were members of the families of the 
wounded more or less permanently and seriously 
handicapped,—this was involved in the casualties 
of the war. Debts aggregating 249 billions of 
dollars gold were incurred by the various govern- 
ments in carrying on the war, debts whose service 
and liquidation will place a very heavy burden of 
taxation upon about 1030 million people—two- 
thirds of the human race—for several generations 
to come,—these were the legacy of the war. De- 
struction of property devoted to peaceful and 
useful pursuits (not to mention the billions of 
dollars of war materials consumed) aggregating 50 
billions of dollars or more at a moderate estimate,— 
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this was incidental to the conflict. These were 
some of the principal direct effects of one war. 

And the indirect effects! The starvation of prob- 
ably ten millions of people in Russia and the Near 
East, the massacre of probably two millions of 
Armenians, the death of probably five millions 
from cholera, typhoid fever and other pestilences, 
the serious under-nourishment and weakening of 
probably two hundred millions of people in Russia, 
Austria and Germany,—these were some of the 
principal indirect effects of the war. The break- 
down of the currency systems of Russia, Poland, 
Austria and Germany, threatening in these coun- 
tries the destruction of the entire foundation of 
our modern economic system and the total collapse 
of modern civilization; the serious strain upon the 
currency systems of France, Belgium, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and the Balkan States, causing the gravest 
dislocation of the economic life of those countries 
and the gravest injustice to their thrifty savers 
and investors,—these were indirect results of the 
war that will require many years for their correc- 
tion. 

The most subtle but perhaps the most far- 
reaching indirect effect of the war has been the 
weakening of legitimate authority and govern- 
ment almost everywhere in the world. Men in 
all countries have reasoned that, if governments 
may attain their objects by the gun method, why 
may not individuals? Why pursue the slow meth- 
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ods of civilization, industry, thrift, law and order, 
judicial trial and decision of differences, when the 
governments themselves that enjoin these methods 
upon their subjects resort to direct action, murder 
and pillage to get what they want? Broadly 
speaking, there is hardly a country in the world 
that has not felt the indirect effects of the war in 
the dislocation of its trade and industry, and the 
increase of lawlessness and revolutionary assaults 
upon legitimate authority. 

This is a brief and inadequate picture of the de- 
struction wrought by a single war. But that is 
only half of the story. The destructiveness of war 
is growing at a terrific rate. In the war of 1914— 
1918 poisonous gases were introduced on a large 
scale for the first time. Since the war methods 
have been perfected by which a fleet of airplanes 
may travel across a city of a million inhabitants, 
dropping poisonous gases that will leave hardly a 
living person, man, woman or child, in all the vast 
habitations of the doomed metropolis. Whole 
cities may be snuffed out as completely as Pompeii 
was smothered by Vesuvius, and what at evening 
was a vast hive of life and activity may in the morn- 
ing be a vast city of the dead. 

Since the war the manufacture of high explosives 
has been so greatly improved that they will destroy 
any structure that can be built and sink any vessel 
afloat. Dropped upon teeming cities by airmen, 
these bombs will wreak destruction compared with 
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which the German bombs dropped on London 
were mere firecrackers. 

Undoubtedly the very worst effect of the war of 
1914-1918 is, that it has very largely destroyed the 
distinction between combatants and non-com- 
batants. From now on nations, not armies, will 
war. In future wars between great powers the 
whole nation will be mobilized, either on the fight- 
ing lines or in the munition factories or the 
industrial service of the armies and navies. Inter- 
national law to the contrary notwithstanding, com- 
batants will insist upon stopping by death the 
makers of munitions, the builders of ships, the 
purveyors of food, clothing and transportation for 
the fighting forces, as well as the fighting forces 
themselves. They will insist upon the destruction 
of munition factories, shipyards, railroad centers, 
supply industries; in short, they will tend more 
and more to destroy centers of population and to 
murder indiscriminately men, women and children. 
Warfare at the present time is far more inhuman 
than it was in the days of the Greek and the Roman 
Empires, and in the future it will be inconceivably 
more barbarous and destructive than it is now. 

Civilization,—that world-wide ramification of 
co-operative effort in the production and distribu- 
tion of the comforts and conveniences of modern 
life, with its delicately adjusted mechanism of 
trade and finance,—civilization cannot survive the 
wars of the future. Utterly futile are all efforts to 
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restrict, to regulate, to localize, to humanize war- 
fare. As well try to regulate a prairie fire. Once 
the conflagration has broken out, it will be driven 
by the gale of human passions until it burns itself 
out; and with the ever-increasing destructiveness 
of methods and the space-annihilating inventions 
of the present day, it will eventually reach the 
remotest corners of combatant nations and will 
totally destroy the mechanism of civilization. 

Mankind is faced by a stern alternative. Either 
civilization must destroy war, or war will destroy 
civilization. It has been clearly shown in the 
recent war that modern monetary systems cannot 
withstand the pressure of governments toward a 
wild inflation of the currency which destroys the 
very foundation of all modern business life. The 
economic chaos wrought by the collapse of mone- 
tary systems and government credit reduces whole 
nations to a state of semi-starvation, and, if con- 
tinued, must result in the abandonment of na- 
tional unity, and the reversion to primitive tribal 
life. Large unitary governments cannot subsist 
without adequate financial support and a sound 
monetary system. Destroy these and the various 
leading nations will disintegrate and slide down 
the hill which they have for the past thousand 
years so laboriously climbed, until they return to 
the condition of innumerable petty, independent, 
fighting tribes. 

Civilization or war,—which will conquer? Is 
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the civilized world equal to the task of abolishing 
war, or will war destroy civilization and set man- 
kind back several thousands of years? The aboli- 
tion of war is the purpose of this book, and the 
method which the writer believes necessary to 
attain that end is indicated in the title. It is a 
new and untried method. It must of necessity be 
a new method, for all old methods have failed. It 
must be an untried method, for all methods that 
have been tried hitherto have failed. 
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The Road to World Peace 


PART I 


THE NEED OF WORLD ORGANIZATION 





CHAPTER I 
THE CAUSES OF INTERNATIONAL WAR 


Tue first thing to do, in order to put an end to 
an epidemic, is to trace it to its source and to 
eliminate that source. Modern sanitation, indeed, 
goes further than that and removes the causes of 
contagious diseases before an epidemic occurs, and 
so makes a serious outbreak impossible. 

To recur to the simile of a prairie fire, if the 
fires are started by defective stacks of locomotives, 
the thing to do is not, to establish an elaborate 
fire-fighting organization, bat properly to screen 
the stacks. 

If international war is to be abolished, it is 
necessary to ascertain and to remove its causes. 
A careful study of international wars discloses four 
principal causes, operating either singly or com- 
bined in various proportions. These are dynastic, 
religious, racial and economic causes. 

Dynastic causes comprise all questions regarding 
the authority or the domination of a reigning 
family, and all attempts to aggrandize such rulers 
through additions to their territory or their rev- 
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enues. Religious causes comprise all attempts to 
enforce uniformity of religious belief or to destroy 
the people of different religious beliefs. Racial 
causes arise from the intolerance of a people of » 
uniform color and physical characteristics, of uni- 
form customs, habits and traits, or modes of 
thought, for another people who differ from them 
in these respects. Economic causes include all 
disputes arising from the appropriation of natural 
resources by one group of people and the exclusion 
of others, from restrictions upon the use of natural 
resources and natural trade routes, from questions 
as to outlets to the sea,—in short, all questions 
concerning the livelihood of peoples. 

The various combinations of these causes of 
international war are numerous. For many cen- 
turies it has been a favorite scheme of kings to 
appeal to the religious prejudices of the peoples in 
wars conducted primarily for their dynastic ends. 
In modern times it has been a favorite device of 
the trading elements to appeal to racial prejudice 
in wars conducted for their economic ends. The 
wars of the ancient empires of Assyria, Egypt and 
Babylon appear to have been due almost exclusive- 
ly to the dynastic motives of domination and 
tribute. The war of the conquest of Canaan by 
the ancient Hebrews, while strongly tinged by the 
religious motive of exterminating the idolatrous 
natives, appears to have been partly due to the 
economic motive of appropriating a land “flowing 
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with milk and honey.” The crusades of the middle 
ages were caused almost exclusively by religious 
motives. The numerous European wars of two 
or three centuries ago were due to a varying mix- 
ture of dynastic and religious causes, with the 
dynastic causes generally predominating. 

There have been, especially in the last two cen- 
turies, wars that were caused by the revolt of the 
people against the continuance of these causes of 
international war and were designed to remove 
them together, rather than to solve a single dispute 
occurring under their continued operation. These 
have been efforts to remove the causes of inter- 
national war and so to abolish war. Mankind has 
made considerable progress in this direction and is 
constantly, although laboriously, climbing further 
up the difficult road that leads to permanent world 
peace. 

Of the four causes of international war men- 
tioned, one—the dynastic—has now been practical- 
ly abolished throughout the world by the destruc- 
tion of autocracy in its last strongholds as a result 
of the war of 1914-1918. Prior to this war there 
were in the heart of Europe three powerful dynas- 
ties, those of Russia, of Germany, and of Austria- 
Hungary, whose constant scheming for increased 
dynastic prestige, increased territories and in- 
creased revenues and splendor made the continent 
of Europe an armed camp and led to frequent 
international wars. In fact, the principal cause 
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of the war of 1914-1918 seems to have been the — 
rivalry of the Slavic and the Teutonic dynasties for 
the domination of the Balkans, although this cause 
was doubtless combined with the economic rivalry 
of the German-speaking and the English-speaking 
trading classes for predominence in world trade, 
especially in the Far East. . 
As a result of the war these three dynasties have 
been abolished, and Russia, Germany and Austria 
are now under responsible, representative govern- 
ments, although in Russia the processes of repre- 
sentative government have thus far been only 
partly adopted. Russia, however, is apparently 
moving in the direction of honest republican gov- 
ernment, a government freely elected by the equal 


_ and secret suffrage of all citizens and fully respon- 


sive to the will of the majority of the people. The 
only absolute monarch of any great nation still 
remaining in the world is the ruler of Japan; and 
even in this country, which has only recently left 
its isolation and joined the family of nations, the 
liberal ideas of government prevailing in the occi- 
dent are rapidly gaining ground, and it appears to” 
be only a question of time when the government 
of Japan will become a fully responsible govern- 
ment, and autocracy will be a thing of the past 
throughout the world. Thus will be abolished the 
principal cause of .international war which has 
operated throughout the fifty centuries of au- 

thentic history. | 
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The religious causes of international war have 
within the past two centuries been very largely 
eliminated by the growth of toleration, by the 
decay of dogmatic belief, and by the deposition of 
religious hierarchs from political power. For the 
growth of toleration mankind owes a debt of grati- 
tude to the sturdy logic and the bold pioneering 
thought of men like John Locke. For the decay of 
dogmatic belief French writers like Rousseau and 
Voltaire deserve large credit. Although they may 
at times have confused theological dogma and 
religious truth and have run to the excesses of 
atheism and immorality, in the main their stric- 
tures were just, and the effect of their writings was 
a wholesome growth of toleration in the world and 
the discrediting of religious warfare in all countries. 

The deposition of the papacy from political 
power was the greatest advance that mankind 
made in a thousand years toward abolishing re- 
ligious wars. During the middle ages the popes 
ruled supreme over practically the whole of western 
Europe, and kings made war at their command, 
in abject fear of the weapon of excommunication 
from the church. The wars of the crusades were 
largely instigated by the popes. In Russia and 
Eastern Europe a similar autocratic religious 
power was wielded by the patriarchs of the eastern 
church, although their political power was never 
as great as that of the Roman pontiffs. In England 
the political power of the so-called spiritual lords 
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has been almost completely abolished by the — 
reduction of the House of Lords to a position of 
virtual impotency. In almost all the modern 
republics of the world the principle of separation 
of church and state has been adopted, thus depriv- 
ing religious bigots of any possible power to phnlag 
these nations into religious wars. 

One of the most remarkable results of the war of — 
1914-1918 has received scant notice in the western 
world. The separation of the Caliphate from the 
Sultanate in Turkey since the war has been an 
advance in the Moslem world equal to, if not 
greater than the deposition of the papacy from 
political power. Henceforth the caliph will be the 
religious head of the Moslem world, but not the 
political head. He will no longer have the power to 
plunge the Moslem world into international wars 
which he possessed as sultan. It is true that in 
the war of 1914-1918 the Moslem world showed 
that the caliph’s power in this respect had largely 
decayed; but it was by no means impossible that 
the idea of a “holy war”’ should be revived through- 
out Mohammedanism, especially as the Koran 
fully sanctions religious warfare and the conver- 
sion of infidels by the sword. The recent war, 
however, has shown that the leaders in the Moslem 
world have outgrown religious intolerance, and the 
adoption of the new Turkish constitution with its 
separation of Caliphate and Sultanate has given 
permanent effect to this advance in thought. 
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For this elimination of the religious cause of inter- 
national wars the Young Turks deserve full credit. 

The only religious potentate remaining in the 
world is the Lama of Thibet. Isolation in his 
mountain fastnesses has preserved his political 
power, but it is only a question of time until the 
flood of modern enlightenment will deprive him 
of the power to cause religious international 
wars. 

It would not be true, however, to say that the 
danger of further religious wars is entirely a thing 
of the past. It is still possible for scheming and 
unscrupulous politicians to hide their real motives 
In making war upon a neighboring nation by an 
- appeal to the religious bigotry of the masses. 

Racial causes of international war, while largely 
reduced, have not yet been eliminated by the 
progress of mankind. The constantly growing 
tide of travel, trade and intellectual intercourse 
of the peoples of various races is gradually, bu 
surely, diminishing race prejudice. The presen 
system of world-wide daily news service in all the 
principal cities of every race, the exchange o 
thought in university professorships ee 
between the various countries, the world-wide, 
brotherhood of medical science in the war against| 
disease, the growing availability of the best litera-| 


ture of all races through translations,—these are | 


some of the methods by which a more perfect 
understanding is being fostered among the races \ 
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of the earth, the respect of each for the others is 
being increased, and blind racial prejudice is being 
eliminated. 

The war of 1914-1918, in mingling twenty-eight 
nations in a single: cause, has been the means of 
throwing the various races of the earth into more 
intimate relations with one another than ever be- 
fore, and it has resulted in a vast increase of re- 
spect among the races for one another’s qualities of 
character, courage, resourcefulness, endurance and 
thrift. Many a soldier to whom the Oriental 
races were formerly but a name has found that,. 
stripped of peculiarities of dress, language, etc., 
men everywhere are pretty much the same, and 
that color is only skin deep. 

Still it must be admitted of racial causes of war, 
as well as of religious causes, that they have not 
yet been entirely eliminated. The principal thing 
that keeps alive race prejudice at the present time 
is unfair economic competition. Races that have 
attained more enlightened standards of labor, 
living conditions, etc., resent the competition of 
other races whose industrialists drive their workers 
for excessive hours at a miserable pittance of pay, 
and then throw the products of such ill-treated 
labor into competition with that of enlightened 
countries. The best method of removing this 
evil condition is by finding a method of making 
economic competition fair and equal the world 
over. If the unfairness can be removed from the 
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economic competition of the various races, race 
prejudice will soon disappear from the earth. 

This leads us to the fourth class of causes of 
international war, the economic causes. The 
removal of economic causes of international war 
is at the present time the chief requisite for abolish- 
ing war. It is in the removal of these causes 
that mankind has made the least progress. This 
is due to the fact that most of the world-wide 
economic problems are of comparatively recent 
origin. They have resulted from the invention of 
the steamship, the railroad and the telegraph, all 
merely a century old. The world-wide operation 
of economic laws is therefore very imperfectly 
understood by traders, rulers and the masses of 
the various nations. The stabilizing effects and 
the resulting advantages to all countries of world- 
wide markets and world-wide sources of supply 
are not understood. The steadying benefit of 
world-wide labor markets is not appreciated. The 
confusion of a higher price and wage level with a 
higher standard of living is general in most coun- 
tries. The world is just beginning to see that 
économic growth and general prosperity are totally 
inconsistent with political friction and destructive 
wars. | 
Some method must be found, some general 
authority must be established, that will be able to 
restrain warfare while economic problems are 
being adjusted in accordance with justice and 
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reason. Some world authority must be organized 
that will regulate international economic com- 
petition, lay down fair rules for the citizens of all 
countries, interpret and enforce them throughout 
the world. The alternative to international justice 
is international war. The only method by which 
the economic causes of international war can be 
removed is by world organization. 


CHAPTER II 


THE INSUFFICIENCY OF TREATIES TO ABOLISH 
INTERNATIONAL WAR 


TREATIES which settle international disputes 
that have been serious enough to cause wars are 
usually signed under duress. The victors impose 
their terms upon the vanquished, which terms the 
vanquished, not being able longer to resist, must 
accept. Such treaties have no necessary relation 
to a just settlement of the matter in dispute: they 
represent merely the will of the stronger nation. 
As a consequence of compulsion the vanquished 
nation does not usually consider itself under a 
moral obligation to keep the terms of the treaty. 
It is merely a matter of expediency until “the day”’ 
arrives when the relative might of the two nations 
is reversed, when another international war must 
be fought in order to embody the will of the second 
nation in a treaty imposed upon the first. As long 
as the “balance of power” remains; that is, as 
long as the victors retain their relative superiority 
in arms over the vanquished, the treaty remains 

13 
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in force as a kind of international law between 
these two nations. But as nations in the course of 

time rise and wane in power, there is a constant 

shifting of the relative might of various nations, 

and therefore a constant insecurity of the basis of 

peace resting solely upon that relative might. The 

only lasting basis of international peace is justice, 

which does not change with the shifting power of 

the various nations, and treaties are usually based 

on duress, not on justice. 

Even in the numerous cases where treaties are 
made without a preceding international war, the 
relative might of the various nations is taken into 
account and force is in the background. The so- 
called “great powers” force their wills upon the 
weaker nations. 

A second reason for the insufficiency of treaties 
to end international wars is, that there is no 
accepted method of interpreting them. There has 
until recently been no international court author- 
ized by the various nations to interpret obscure 
points; and when it is borne in mind that important 
treaties are almost invariably drawn up under 
the conditions of stress, exhaustion and chaos fol- 
lowing international war, it will be readily under- 
stood that they contain many phrases of ambiguous 
meaning, and many more phrases to which the 
vanquished attach a minimum significance and the 
victors a maximum significance. The question of 
reparations under the treaty of 1919 illustrates 
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this. The competence of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for the interpretation of 
treaties will be discussed later. At this point it 
is only to be observed that its jurisdiction is not 
compulsory, except at the option of a nation. 

If political, social and economic conditions were 
stationary in the world, we might hope eventually 
to frame a complex series of treaties between all 
the nations that would be fairly satisfactory; but 
all of these conditions are in a constant flux, and 
provisions made in a treaty in one decade are 
frequently totally inapplicable a decade later. 
_ There is no accepted authority among nations to 
decide the numerous questions which are con- 
stantly arising regarding the application of treaty 
provisions to actual and changing conditions. 
Friction frequently arises from the harsh manner 
in which the victors apply the terms of a treaty 
to the vanquished, and this friction is apt to be the 
cause of another war. Naturally, when the appli- 
cation of the treaty provisions is left to the victors, 
as it must be with the present lack of a competent, 
impartial world authority for that purpose, the 
victors will insist upon the form of application 
that is most advantageous to themselves, while the 
vanquished will insist upon the methods that are 
least disadvantageous to them. Hence the treaty 
closing one war creates the friction which causes 
the next. 

As no human foresight is sagacious enough to 
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embody in a treaty every possible contingency 
that might arise between two nations for the next 
fifty or one hundred years, frequent disputes arise 
concerning cases for which the treaty has failed to 
provide, or has provided only in vague and general 
terms, such as “most favored nation” clauses, 
the clauses prescribing “general amity,” “‘facilita- 
tion of trade,” etc. There is no accepted method 
among nations by which such disputes occurring 
under a treaty can be authoritatively settled, and 
they frequently cause the strained relations that 
lead to a further war. . 

Attempts have been made to correct this defect 
of treaties by various forms of arbitration agree- 
ments providing for the appointment of umpires 
after a dispute has arisen and after national pas- 
sions and national pride have been roused on both 
sides. That such efforts come too late and are 
therefore ineffective, history has fully shown. 
The subject of arbitration will be more fully dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. 

It frequently occurs that treaties which are 
clearly applicable and fairly just at the time they 
are framed in the course of time become inappli- 
cable or work gross injustice, owing to changes 
that have occurred in the status of the parties to 
the treaties. There is no accepted method of 
amending or revising a treaty except by the re- 
pudiation of it by one of the signatories and the 
negotiation of a new treaty to replace it. The re- 
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pudiation of a treaty is virtually the repudiation 
of a national obligation, and it usually involves 
grave danger of another war, to be followed by 
another treaty which in its turn will become 
obsolete. 

The most serious objection to treaties as a means 
of regulating international relations and preventing 
wars is, that no power exists that will insure the 
enforcement of their provisions. In case of dis- 
pute the power to enforce treaties rests in the 
hands of the disputing nations themselves, and 
the treaties can be enforced only by another war, 
followed by another treaty and a repetition of the 
whole process. There is no central or general 
force adequate to enforce upon both parties 
obedience without bloodshed to an impartial in- 
terpretation as found by an authorized tribunal. 
In the case of a dispute between two citizens there 
is provided an impartial court, to which they are 
compelled by the police power to submit the case 
for decision without fighting, and the court’s 
decision is likewise enforced without violence by 
reason of the overwhelming superiority of the police 
power at the call of the court. But in the case of 
international treaties no such provisions exist for 
their interpretation and their enforcement. 

A further serious weakness of treaties lies in the 
fact that they are usually made between two 
nations only. Before a single international regu- 
lation can become world-wide by this slow and 
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cumbrous method, it is necessary for a nation to 
make a separate treaty with every other nation in 
the world. And even after all this lumbering pro- — 
cedure the regulation in question is a world-wide 
one only for the nation which has negotiated all 
of these treaties. If another nation wishes the 
same regulation to be world-wide in its relations 
with other nations, it must go through the whole 
procedure that the first nation has used; for there is 
no accepted method of making a treaty framed 
between any two nations a precedent which will 
decide a similar case for all nations. 

In recent times attempts have been made to 
overcome this vital weakness of treaties by calling 
conferences more or less general and framing a 
general convention to bind all of the nations in the 
conference. While this is a step in advance, all 
the other objections against the sufficiency of 
treaties for abolishing international war apply 
with equal force against general conventions 
framed in conferences of nations. 

It is but natural that the treaty should be a 
defective instrument, for it is the first and most 
ancient attempt of mankind to substitute judicial 
decision for force in regulating international rela- 
tions. Treaties are the germ of international legis- 
lation, and the conferences by which they are 
framed are in fact a world legislature in embryo. 
Their ineffectiveness to abolish war is due to the 
lack of an international court to apply them, and 
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the lack of a world executive department to enforce 
them. They are an attempt to govern the rela- 
tions between nations by a legislative department 
only. That is their fatal weakness. 


4 


CHAPTER III 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AS A REGULATOR OF PEACEFUL 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Many men of legal training pin their hope of the 
establishment of permanent world peace upon 
international law. To them it seems that the only 
way to abolish international wars is by the develop- 
ment of a complete code of laws covering the rela- 
tions of one nation to another. 

In order to study this subject from the begin- 
ning, it will be best first to investigate the sources 
of international law. These are three: custom 
generally accepted by all nations; treaties or con- 
ventions of general acceptance among nations; 
and decisions of general conferences of large num- 
bers of nations, especially if they be the leading 
powers. As examples of ancient customs which 
have grown into international law may be men- 
tioned the inviolability of the person of an embas- 
sador and the extra-territoriality of an embassy 
building. It has been generally recognized that 
without these rules close intercourse between 
nations would be impossible, and the rules have 
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thus by long-established acquiescence grown into 
international law. In a similar way certain rules 
of war, such as withholding fire against the white 
flag and the immunity from attack of red cross 
buildings and ambulances, long established by 
general consent and custom, have become part of 
international law. 

Among international laws established by treaties 
which have commanded the general approval of 
all nations may be mentioned the three-mile limit 
of territorial waters, and the treaties establishing 
the permanent neutrality of Switzerland. While 

_these conventions may not have been separately 
signed by each nation, they have been tacitly 
agreed to and the regulations are considered part 
of the body of international law. It may be men- 
tioned in passing, however, that there is at present 
a movement on foot in the United States to in- 
crease the three-mile limit of domestic waters to 
twelve miles. The treaty signed by the leading 
powers guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium 
may also be considered as in a limited sense inter- 
national law. 

The Hague Tribunal is the most notable example 
of the third source of international law; that is, by 
a decision of a conference of the nations of the 
earth. The prohibition of the use of poisonous 
bullets and of expansive bullets in warfare were 
decisions which, by reason of their source, are 
regarded as international law. The Tribunal has 
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also made serious efforts to secure the adoption 
of obligations to arbitrate international disputes, 
but these have hardly secured an approval general 
enough to lift them to the dignity of international 
law. 

A survey of these sources of international law 
must at once impress the reader with the pitiful 
inadequacy and incompleteness of a code of inter- 
national law formulated by such methods. Before 
a salutary custom can be said to have taken its 
place in international law many decades must 
elapse. Frequently a custom observed by some 
nations is ignored by others, and so fails to become 
part of the law of nations. Treaties or conventions 
are usually signed by only two, or at most a small 
group of nations, and their open or tacit acceptance 
by the remaining nations is slow, vague and uncer- 
tain. Long after such a convention has generally 
been ranked as international law some nation not 
a signatory to the original treaty may deny its 
validity. As to the Hague conventions, which 
require the separate assent of each government, 
very few of them received the general acceptance 
which would give them the force of international 
law. 

All of the above methods confine themselves to 
the solution of a very few pressing problems in a 
very limited field and are totally unsuited to cope 
with the numerous and intricate problems con- 
stantly arising in international relations in this 
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modern age of wide intercourse and rapid develop- 

ments. The formulation of a code of international 

law by these methods is entirely too slow, too 
cumbrous, and too uncertain. 

Not only is the law of nations that has been 
derived from the above sources incomplete and in- 
adequate, but it is also vague and indefinite. There 
is no definite written code of international law that 
commands the universal acceptance of all nations. 
“The understandings of international law” which 
are mentioned in the preamble to the Covenant of 

‘the League of Nations are verbal understandings 
only, and are therefore subject to all the various 
conceptions, to all the ambiguity, and to all the 
lack of exact definition that usually attach to such 
loose methods. To give only one or two illustra- 
tions of this vagueness, it had been one of the 
“understandings of international law” that a 
merchant vessel must not be attacked in war 
without previous visit and search, nor sunk without 
providing for the safety of passengers and crew; 
but the German authorities immediately offered 
the contention that a vessel which was armed was 
not a merchantman, but a war vessel, and so liable 
to attack without notice according to the rules of 
war. There was nothing explicit in the verbal 
“understandings of international law” to define 
exactly the status of a liner carrying a single gun. 
So, too, before the invasion of Belgium the Ger- 
mans claimed to have evidence (the nature of 
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which has never been revealed) that the F raneial 
were proceeding through Belgium to attack them; — 
and again there was nothing in international law 
clearly defining the nature and extent of such 
evidence necessary to justify the invasion of a 
peaceful country. 

Even if international law were codified and re- 
duced definitely to writing, no code of laws can be 
successfully administered without a court to inter- 
pret and apply the law to specific cases as they 
arise; but there is a total lack of authoritative 
interpretation and application of international 
law. There is no obligatory judicial authority 
accepted by all nations, to decide questions affect- 
ing the relations of one nation to another, and 
thus to prevent wars between them. The Hague 
Tribunal was the first attempt made by mankind 
in this direction. Its fatal weakness lies in the 
fact that it is not a continuous court, but a panel 
of arbitrators only, from which, after a dispute 
has grown to menacing proportions and has thor- 
oughly aroused national passions, an arbitration 
board is selected solely for that particular dispute. 
It is therefore very likely to be called into action 
too late, and in the heat of passion its impartiality 
is apt to be questioned. 

In the framing of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations this has been recognized, and a Permanent 
Court of International Justice has been provided, 
which is in many respects a vast improvement upon 
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_ the Hague Tribunal. This institution will be dis- 
- cussed in a later chapter. Suffice it to say here, 
that the jurisdiction of the Permanent Court is 
not obligatory, and its interpretations and applica- 
_ tions of international law have not been accepted 
in advance by all nations. 
Even assuming that the law of nations is clear 
_ and explicit upon a point and that its application 
to a particular case does not admit of any doubt 
whatever, still there is no sanction to enforce it. 
_ No established force exists in the world strong 
enough to enforce international law against a 
violator of its provisions, and to compel such a 
nation to abide by its dictates without fighting. 
There is no executive power, no sheriff, no police 
power to enforce the law. When international 
law is violated, the armed force necessary to up- 
hold it rests in the hands of the violating nations, 
as well as in the hands of the peace-loving nations; 
and the only way to enforce the law is by a war 
against the violating nations. 

Even when an international court has been 
established to decide disputes among nations, 
there is no way provided by international law 
alone to compel the disputants to submit the 
matter to the court and to abide by its decisions 
without fighting. Public opinion alone is not 
sufficient for that purpose. In knotty interna- 
tional disputes public opinion is slow in forming 
and in exerting its force; and an active campaign 
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of propaganda by a criminal nation may largely 
pervert or at least confuse the public opinion of 
the common people, who are not trained in inter- 
national law. Frequently war breaks out suddenly, 
before public opinion has had the least opportunity 
to assert itself. This lack of executive power is 
another fatal weakness of the Hague Tribunal. 
It has relied wholly upon public opinion to force 
the submission of international disputes to its 
arbitration, and in so doing it failed to prevent the 
most disastrous war in the history of the world. 

In the Covenant of the League of Nations an 
attempt has been made to remedy this defect. The 
machinery provided by the League for the purpose 
of giving sanction to international law will be fully 
discussed in a later chapter. 

The final criticism of international law as a 
satisfactory preserver of peaceful relations among 
nations is, that it does not forbid war. It cannot 
forbid war, in its present fragmentary, vague and 
unsanctioned condition. There are more instances 
of international disputes that are not covered by 
international law than the instances that are 
covered. The whole field of disputes euphemisti- 
cally called non-justiciable, or perhaps still more 
smoothly termed national policies or aspirations,— 
all of which in plain language means simply the 
determination of one nation to overreach, to dom- 
inate, or to swallow up another,—is not touched 
by international law. In fact, international law 
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is based on the conception that a nation must be 
able to defend itself or it has no right to exist. It 
is, indeed, slowly rising above this conception, and 
is gradually endeavoring to substitute right for 
might in international relations. But it still has 
a long way to travel. And until a just and com- 
prehensive code of international law has been 
framed and accepted by all nations, it would be 
futile to attempt to outlaw war. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NEED OF A WORLD ORGANIZATION AUTHORIZED 
TO REGULATE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE past hundred years have seen more inven- 
tions to bridge space and to eliminate time than the 
preceding thousand years had produced. Within 
the past hundred years the railroad has displaced 
the stage coach, and the traveler can now cross a 
continent in the time that he would have required 
a century ago to cover a few hundred miles. With- 
in the past hundred years the ocean steamship has 
displaced the sailing vessel, and the traveler can 
now cross the ocean in less time than he would 
have needed a century ago to cross an inland sea. 
Within the past hundred years the telegraph, the 
cable, the telephone and the radio have made 
possible the instant communication of intelligence 
throughout the world. A century ago many 
months were required to diffuse important infor- 
mation to all parts of the world. 

These great achievements have resulted in a 
tremendous increase in travel and communication 
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between the various nations of the world. The 
volume of commerce between nations has enor- 
mously increased. Vast numbers of persons have 
migrated from one country to another, even from 
one continent to another. All of these results of the 
great inventions mentioned have created almost 
innumerable points of contact between nations,— 
that is, relations between the nationals of different 
countries and between the various governments 
themselves. These points of contact have necessi- 
_tated the establishment of embassies and trade 
consulates by every nation in every important 
trade center of every other nation. 

Not only have modern inventions made world- 
wide the scope of travel and commerce, but they 
have also enabled business organizations to attain 
a far greater size than formerly, making their 
international transactions much larger and more 
important from the standpoint of national interest. 
The Cunard Steamship Company doubtless carries 
more freight and passengers in a week than the 
largest shipping company a hundred years ago 
carried in a year. The Standard Oil Company, it 
is safe to say, transacts a larger volume of business 
in a day than the old East India Company did in 
a month. 

The proper regulation of the innumerable inter- 
national relations and problems which are con- 
stantly arising as a result of this vast increase of 
the number of points of contact between nations 
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is a problem of vital importance, if international 
friction and warfare are to be avoided, and world 
peace permanently maintained. The methods 
hitherto employed for that regulation—trade con- 
sulates, diplomatic negotiations and treaties,— — 
are entirely too slow, cumbrous and uncertain to 
deal with the vastly involved and rapidly changing 
problems of modern world commerce. Under this 
system, before a simple regulation can obtain 
world-wide acceptance and authority it is neces- 
sary to enter into diplomatic conversations and to 
negotiate treaties with the fifty or more sovereign 
governments in the world, and even then the regu- 
lation is world-wide only for the country that has 
negotiated all these treaties. 

How slow, cumbrous and inadequate this method 
of international regulation is will be readily seen, 
if we imagine its application to the states, depart- 
ments, provinces or shires of a single country. In 
the absence of any general organization authorized 
to lay down country-wide regulations, let us sup- 
pose that these divisions desired to establish a 
general prohibition of the carrying of explosives 
into one another’s territory. It would be necessary 
for each division to enter into an agreement to 
that effect with each other division of the country. 
With the present-day enormous volume of trade 
and travel, and with the numerous commercial 
and social problems constantly arising between 
these divisions, such a system of inter-provincial 
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or interstate regulation would be an utter im- 
possibility. 

Mankind has long: since found it absolutely 
necessary to establish a general authority covering 
a whole country, and authorized to lay down regu- 
lations applying to all the states, departments or 
shires. And with the ever-widening growth of 
trade and travel it has been found necessary to 
extend this general authority constantly over wider 
areas. This has resulted in the formation of the 
modern large nations of the earth and has had the 
effect of establishing justice and maintaining peace 
over wide areas of the earth’s surface. 

Since the war of 1914-1918 almost all nations 
have recognized the corresponding necessity of 
establishing a world organization for making gen- 
eral regulations to cover the whole world and with 
authority to regulate the relations of nations to 
one another. The iron logic of events has con- 
vinced a vast majority of sovereign nations 
throughout the world that a world organization 
of some kind is absolutely necessary for the per- 
manent maintenance of world peace, and fifty-four 
nations out of a total of sixty sovereign nations 
have up to this time joined the League of Nations 
for that purpose. The form that this world organ- 
ization has taken and the degree of its effective- 
ness for the peaceful regulation of international 
relations will be considered fully in later chapters. 
The point to be noted here is that the hard teach- 
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ings of experience, especially in the war of 1914— 
1918, have convinced the leading statesmen of 
almost all nations of the need of some kind of a 
world organization, if international war is ever to 
be abolished and permanent world peace attained. 

Experience has also convinced the bulk of 
mankind that it is not feasible to wait until in- 
ternational friction has grown acute and until 
international differences have become menacing to 
the peace of the world or have even broken out 
into war, before calling together a world conference 
to adjust them and to maintain world peace. It is 
then too late to act. It is too late to begin organiz- 
ing the fire department after the city is in flames. 
It has been clearly seen that a world organization, 
to be of any real value, must be continuous and 
_ permanent, equipped in advance with authority 
and facilities for dealing with any international 
problem or dispute as soon as it arises and before 
it has grown to menacing proportions. In this 
way not only is the trouble attacked in its begin- 
nings; but a world organization fully established 
before the case with which it is to deal has arisen 
is far more likely to be considered fair and im- 
partial, and will, therefore, command much more 
ready compliance on the part of disputing nations, 
than a tribunal established after all the world has 
taken sides in a dispute. 

The League of Nations has proved this point in 
the prompt settlement which has been made in the 
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Italo-Greek friction of 1923. The circumstances 
were dangerously similar to the Austro-Serbian 
friction in 1914, and in the absence of an impartial 
world organization instantly ready to act the 
result might easily have been a second general 
European war, into which the American nations 
might again have been drawn. Greece had her 
allies among the Balkan nations; Russia would 
have found the temptation very strong, when 
Roumania was busy elsewhere, to seize her former 
territory of Bessarabia; Poland would have been 
inevitably drawn in as the ally of Roumania, and 
France as the ally of Poland. Argentina, with its 
strong Italian leaning, would hardly have stood 
idly by when the motherland was in danger. How 
far the wild-fire of war would have spread, and 
whether civilization itself would have survived 
another horror like that of 1914-1918, God alone 
knows. But while in 1914 no world organization 
existed prepared to deal with the menace to inter- 
national peace, in 1923 a world organization of a 
permanent and continuous character was in exist- 
ence and was instantly prepared to deal with the 
dispute before it had passed beyond control. The 
unassuming manner in which the League Council, 
perceiving that both disputants were willing to 
abide by the decision of the Council of Embassadors, 
used that agency for the settlement, far from argu- 
ing the impotency of the League, reflects great credit 
upon the statesmanship of the Council members. 
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The need of a world organization is therefore 
demonstrated by the progress of invention, the 
growth of international intercourse, and the con- 
stantly increasing points of contact between na- 
tions. And the world organization framed in 
Paris, even in its infancy and with its admitted 
imperfections, has justified its existence. 


CHAPTER V 


THE OBJECTION OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY AND 
INDEPENDENCE 


BEFORE proceeding to a consideration of the 
proper scope for the activities of a world organiza- 
tion and the best form to be given to such a struc- 
ture, it is necessary to consider the objection, that 
a world organization with any real authority would 
infringe upon national sovereignty and _ inde- 
pendence. 

Robinson Crusoe, the sole inhabitant of an island 
having no communication with the outside world, 
had sovereignty; that is, his will was supreme and 
met with no opposition from any other will. This 
unimpaired sovereignty was possible only as long 
as there was no other human being on the island. 
Suppose a second castaway there, and it imme- 
diately becomes impossible that both men should 
have unrestricted sovereignty. If they were to 
live in peace, the will of each would have to be 
voluntarily curbed by respect for the rights of 
the other. Otherwise one of two things must 
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happen. Either one man would establish com- 
plete domination over the other, in which case he 
would possess sovereignty and the other would 
not. Or there would be constant fighting between 
them with a varying degree of restriction upon the 
sovereignty of each, changing with each alteration 
in the relative power of the two men. Only in the 
first situation, in which there was a voluntary re- 
striction by each man of his sovereignty in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of justice and equity,. 
would there be a permanent and unchanging basis 
for lasting peace between them. 

The complete domination of one by the other 
would be a basis for peace only so long as the 
dominant man maintained his superior power. 
Let the weaker man invent a new and more effec- 
tive weapon than the other possessed, or let the 
relative might of the two be changed in any other 
manner, and the peace based upon superior force 
would be destroyed, and the question of dominance 
or sovereignty would have to be fought out again. 
The other situation, in which the power of the two 
men was approximately equal, with each endeavor- 
ing to maintain his unrestricted sovereignty, 
would result in endless warfare interspersed only 
by periods of truce, when both fighters were too 
exhausted to fight longer for the time being. 

The case between two or more nations is not 
different than that between these two individual 
men. If there were a nation that had no relations 
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whatever with any other nation,—whether by 
imports, exports, travelers, embassies, steamships, 
railroads, airplanes, mail, telegraph, radio, or 
in any other way,—that nation would have 
sovereignty. In ancient times this situation of 
perfect isolation was approximated by China, and 
more recently by Japan. At the present time, 
however, there is no great nation that has not 
numberless points of contact with other nations, 
and it is therefore impossible that all nations 
should have unrestricted sovereignty. The na- 
“tions are faced by the same possibilities that 
confronted the two men on Crusoe’s island. They 
must (1) either voluntarily restrict their sover- 
eignty by respecting one another’s rights and by 
establishing justice in international relations, or 
(2) the strongest nation must establish complete 
dominance over all the others, thus maintaining 
its sovereignty but destroying the sovereignty of 
all the others, or (3) there must be endless wars 
among the nations, interrupted: only by armed 
truce during periods of complete exhaustion of all 
the warring nations, in which case none of the 
nations can have complete and unrestricted sov- 
ereignty. Only by the first of these courses is per- 
manent world peace possible. 

There must be some restraint upon absolute 
sovereignty, or there will be complete anarchy 
among nations. Sovereignty is anarchy. It is 
the will of a nation wholly unrestrained. Apply 
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that to a community of individuals and you have 
a perfect definition of anarchy: The vast bulk of 
mankind has long since learned that, with anarchy 
among the individuals of a community, permanent 
peace in that community is impossible. We have 
also learned that a condition of sovereignty or 
anarchy among the states, provinces, departments 
or shires of a country is impossible, if country- 
wide peace is to be permanently maintained. No 
less impossible is sovereignty or anarchy among 
nations, if international war is ever to be abolished 
and mankind is to reach the prosperity and happi- 
ness resulting from permanent world peace based 
on justice. | 

The direct and logical inference from the doc- 
trine of national sovereignty is, that might makes 
right. Ifa sovereign nation has a right to do what- 
ever it pleases without restraint, then the German 
dictum that “the state can do no wrong” is a 
direct and inevitable corollary. The only re- 
straint upon a national government entertaining 
such a doctrine is expediency,—the fear that their 
nation may not have the necessary might to carry 
out its purpose of world domination. Once con- 
vinced that they have the might, they are also 
convinced that they have the right to destroy all 
other sovereign nations and to rule the world. 
This is the philosophy that led to the world war. 

Might makes right is the law of the beast. 
Right makes might is the law of man. There is in 
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the human mind a principle called sympathy, that 
demands justice and equity for all men; or, as the 
French have phrased it, “liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity.”” Sympathy ranges all mankind on the 
side of the wronged and the oppressed and against 
the despoiler and the oppressor. It is this prin- 
ciple of sympathy, this faculty of fellow-feeling, 
that raises man above the brute, and that is the 
foundation of all civilization. 

As in the case of the two castaways mentioned 
above, the attempt of nations to maintain their 
sovereignty absolutely unrestricted would result 
either in endless international warfare or in the 
enslavement of all other nations to the strongest. 
A “pax Romana” would be the only possible 
peace on earth, with uncurbed sovereignty for the 
dominant nation, but with the sovereignty of all 
other nations totally destroyed. History has 
fully proven that no nation can permanently 
maintain its dominance over the whole world, 
and with each rise to power of a new nation inter- 
national warfare is again let loose upon the earth. 
There can never, under this conception of national 
sovereignty, be a permanent and unchanging 
basis for lasting peace throughout the world. 
There is no rule of action but the desire and the 
greed of each nation, falsely called its policy and 
its aspiration. 

Another strictly logical corollary of the doctrine 
of sovereignty is, that there can be no law of na- 
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tions, if nations are subject to no law. Unless 
national sovereignty is restricted by reason and 
justice, force must be the only arbiter of interna- 
tional relations. No international law, no binding 
international usages or amenities are possible. 
Even the inviolability of embassadors would pass 
into the discard, and all orderly intercourse what- 
ever between nations would be impossible. 

The conclusion is therefore necessary, that na- 
tional sovereignty must be restricted, if permanent 
world peace is ever to be attained; and it is freely 
admitted that a world organization with real 
power to regulate international relations in the 
interest of justice and peace throughout the world 
would restrict national sovereignty. 

As a matter of fact, however, national sovereign- 
ty has long been restricted in many ways. Every 
treaty into which a sovereign nation enters is a 
restriction upon its sovereignty; that is, upon its 
right to do whatever it pleases without any re- 
straint. Every accepted usage of international 
law is a restriction upon national sovereignty. 

Liberty under law is the most complete liberty 
possible, and it is the only enduring liberty. We 
have learned this in the case of the individual 
citizen of a community and in the case of a political 
division of a country, and it applies to nations as 
well as to individuals, cities and provincial govern- 
ments. 

The objection to a restriction of national sover- 
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eignty is based on the erroneous conception, that 
it somehow enslaves the people of a nation. Na- 
tions consist of individuals, and these individuals 
restrict their sovereignty just as truly by sub- 
mitting to a local or a national government as 
they would by submitting to a world authority. 
Nationalism is over-emphasized under our present 
political system of isolated and jealous govern- 
ments, and individualism is lost. The aggrandize- 
ment of the state is considered greater than the 
well-being of the individual citizen. This is putting 
the cart before the horse. The state exists for the 
well-being of the individual citizen, not the in- 
dividual citizen for the glory of the state. The state 
is the creature and the servant of the citizen; the 
citizen is not the creature and the servant of the 
state. Our present-day exaggerated nationalism 
is trying to reverse the proper order of things and 
to make it appear that the citizen exists for the 
state, not the state for the citizen. 

The question of a world organization, therefore, 
is reduced to this. Is the individual citizen bene- 
fitted by delegating some portion of governmental 
authority to a world organization as well as to a 
community organization or a national organiza- 
tion? All the outcry against a “superstate”’ by 
national politicians who cannot bear to see their 
glory dimmed by the establishment of a higher 
authority is entirely beside the mark: it is simply 
an expression of their selfishness: Under a repre- 
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sentative world organization properly constituted 
the people of each nation would consent to the 
laws made as a result of their free suffrage, and 
they would be as free as citizens whose govern- 
ments rule by their consent and election. 

The title to this chapter mentioned the objection 
that national independence, as well as national 
sovereignty, would be impaired by a world organi- 
zation, and a few words are necessary also on this 
point. While sovereignty and independence are 
closely akin, the former is usually thought of as 
the freedom of a nation from any control in its 
relations toward other nations, while independence 
is thought of as freedom of a nation from any con- 
trol of its domestic affairs by another nation. Sov- 
ereignty is aggressive; independence is defensive. 

There are three kinds of independence, economic, 
moral and political. At the present day and under 
our modern complex civilization and trade no 
great nation is, or can be, economically independent 
of other nations. All nations require things not 
produced within their borders. To give a single 
instance, if the nations in the temperate zones 
were deprived of rubber from the tropical coun- 
tries, what a vast derangement of their whole 
economic life would result through the elimination 
of the tire of the automobile industry, insulation 
of the electrical industry, etc. As civilization 

‘progresses, all nations become economically more 
and more dependent upon one another. 
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Nor can the great nations be morally independ- 
ent of one another. The drug problems, the white 
slave problems, the obscene print problems, the 
social vice problems, the venereal disease problems, 
the sanitation and health problems,—all these 
have become world-wide in their scope, and no 
nation can effectively cope with them independ- 
ently of other nations. With the instant com- 
munication of news throughout the world the pros- 
perity or adversity of one nation affects all other 
nations both materially and spiritually. With the 
growth of civilization there is, as there should be, 
an increasing growth of world-wide sympathy 
among nations. As an illustration of this may be 
mentioned the widespread response to the great 
Japanese earthquake disaster. The wave of human 
sympathy traveled around the world faster than 
the tidal wave caused by the earthquake. 

From the above considerations it is evident that 
even the political independence of nations, that is, 
their freedom from any higher control in their 
internal affairs, must be restricted in such matters 
as are international in scope and which cannot be 
effectively handled without international co-opera- 
tion. It has been found necessary and highly 
beneficial to their citizens to restrict the inde- 
pendence of separate states and minor political 
divisions in such problems as require national 
treatment for their effective solution. The vast 
benefits accruing to the citizens through the for- 
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mation of large national political units will accrue 
in still greater measure to the citizens through the 
restriction of national independence and the 
formation of a united world. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE NEED OF A WORLD LEGISLATURE TO FRAME 
AND CODIFY INTERNATIONAL LAW 


HirTHeErto international law has been made by 
-autocrats and diplomats, not by representatives 
elected for the purpose by the free suffrage of the 
people. In chapter ITI it has been pointed out that 
the three sources of international law are customs 
generally accepted by all nations, treaty con- 
ventions of general acceptance, and agreements 
reached by general conferences of nations. All of 
these methods of evolving international law favor 
the strong nations. The customs which grow into 
international law are usually such as were enforced 
by the great powers and which the smaller nations 
were forced to accept. In the meetings of diplo- 
mats that frame treaties or that constitute general 
conferences of nations the strong powers always 
possess preponderant weight. ‘There is always 
present, running through the negotiations of the 
great powers, the threat to enforce their wishes, if 
the weaker nations do not acquiesce. 

The injustice to the smaller and weaker nations 
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resulting from such methods of framing interna- 
tional law is apparent. Take, for instance, the 
three-mile limit of‘territorial waters. This is mani- 
festly dictated and enforced by the strongest sea 
power, in order to give it absolute rule over the — 
seas. Take the right of conquest (which, by the 
way, is not right at all): this was evidently written 
into international law at the demand of the nations 
possessing the strongest armies. The injustice of 
basing international law solely upon the wishes of 
the great powers is seen also in the specific arrange- 
ments made in dealing with particular cases, 
arrangements which have not risen to the dignity 
of international law. Take, for imstance, the ca- 
pitulations which the great powers forced upon 
Turkey, or the control of customs, etc., which 
they forced upon China. These are simply meth- 
ods of oppressing and of exploiting weak nations. 

While it may be admitted that the dominance 
of the great powers in the framing of international 
regulations is unjust, it may be said that inter- 
national law is based upon the principle of the 
_ absolute equality of all sovereign states, whether 
large or small. This principle, if used exclusively 
in framing international law, would also be pro- 
ductive of great injustice. Under it a population 
of four hundred millions in China or three hundred 
millions in India has no more voice than a popula- 
tion of less than one million in Panama, Paraguay 
or Nicaragua. 
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The only just, and therefore the only permanent 
and secure basis upon which to frame interna- 
tional law is a majority vote both of population 
and of self-governed states. The necessity of 
having a majority vote according to population 
would make it impossible for a number of tiny 
states to combine and override the great states 
which contain a vastly larger number of people. 
And the necessity of having a majority vote 
according to self-governed states would make it 
impossible for a few great powers to override the 
large number of small states. Nationalism is at 
the present time too strong in the world to permit 
international regulations to be adopted solely by 
the votes of the majority of individual voters, 
regardless of national political entities. And 
individualism has also become too strong in the 
world at this day to permit international regula- 
tions to be adopted solely by the votes of a ma- 
jority of self-governed states, regardless of the 
vast differences in population in these states. 
There is need, therefore, if the peace of the world 
is to rest upon a universally accepted law of na- 
tions, for a bi-cameral world legislature. 

The world legislature should be of a continuous 
character, as new questions of international rela- 
tions are continually arising with the rapid progress 
of the modern world. It is very difficult, if not 
indeed impossible, after a dispute has arisen and 
is threatening the peace of the world, to obtain an 
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impartial body to rule upon the matter. Such a 
body would be a board of arbitration, not a legis- 
lature. It is of the essence of just and impartial 
legislation that the rule of action be laid down 
before a specific case for its application has arisen. 
Ex post facto laws are an abomination to all civil- 
ized peoples. ‘The world legislature, therefore, 
should be a permanent institution, meeting regu- 
larly and taking up for regulation questions of 
international relations before they have developed 
into acute disputes that line up the passions of the 
nations on opposite sides. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NEED OF A WORLD COURT WITH AUTHORITY 
TO INTERPRET AND APPLY INTERNATIONAL LAW 


_Even though a world legislature such as has 
been outlined in the previous chapter existed, the 
absence of any accepted world authority to inter- 
pret international law and apply it to specific cases 
as they arise, and to define the method of applica- 
tion of treaties to specific situations that occur 
would still leave force and war as the only arbiters 
in international disputes. Unless a world court is 
established with compulsory jurisdiction in all 


international relations, it is impossible to abolish | 


international war. 

The attempts made in the past to preserve peace 
by means of arbitration boards or conferences of 
diplomats appointed after a dispute has arisen 
and has become so acute as to menace interna- 
tional peace have proven futile. In the first place, 
after a dispute has been raging for some time and 
the national opinion of the various countries has 
taken sides, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain a board of arbitrators or a group of con- 
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ferrees that both sides in the dispute will accept 
as impartial. Then, too, after national passions 
have been thoroughly aroused and national pride 
is involved, the nations are very loath to abide by 
the decisions of arbitrators. Arbitration is not 
called into play until the blood is up, and it is then 
usually too late to stop the fight. A final and great 
objection to boards of arbitration, as compared 
with a regularly established court, is that the 
decisions of a board of arbitration do not form 
precedents for succeeding cases of a similar nature. 

A permanent world court is open to none of 
these objections against boards of arbitration. 
Such a court would possess the prestige of im- 
partiality in international disputes, because it 
would be in existence and functioning before these 
disputes have arisen, and its judges would not 
have been selected for the specific purpose of 
deciding any particular dispute, but because of 
their reputation as honorable and able jurists. 
Secondly, any aggrieved nation could bring its 
case before the court at the first sign of inter- 
national friction, and before the friction had by its 
long continuance developed the heat of national 
passions or had time to rankle in the bosoms of the 
general citizenry. Most international disputes 
could be disposed of by a competent and authorita- 
tive world court before the man in the street was 
aware that a dispute existed. 

The decisions of a world court, moreover, would 
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form a body of precedents which would tend con- 
tinually to narrow the possible field of future dis- 
putes and so would gradually reduce the number 
of cases of strained international relations. And 
finally, a world court with compulsory powers 
could give authoritative interpretations of inter- 
national law and could make its application far 
more clear and definite than it is at present. This 
would gradually clarify international relations 
throughout the world and would be a great factor 
making for permanent world peace. 

Enlightened statesmen have not failed to see the 
great advantages that would accrue from a world 
court and have made sincere efforts to establish 
such a tribunal. The Hague Tribunal was the 
first notable attempt to unite the great nations for 
that purpose. This institution, however, is rather 
a plan for arbitration of international disputes 
than a world court. It does not sit continuously 
nor regularly. The framers of the plan perceived 
the objection that arbitrators selected after a 
dispute has arisen would be charged by the dis- 
putants with bias, and they sought to obviate this 
objection by appointing in advance a continuing 
panel, from which the board of arbitration for any 
specific dispute might be selected. This was a 
step in the right direction, but it did not go far 
enough. 

More recently attempts were made to establish 
a genuine world court, but they were frustrated by 
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the impossibility of arriving at a method of select- 
ing the judges for the court that would be satis- 
factory alike to great and small nations. The great 
powers insisted upon a preponderant voice in the 
selection. The small nations feared the domina- 
tion of the court by the great powers. And so for 
a long time no progress could be made. 

The adoption of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations afforded a means of reconciling these two 
groups of nations and of reaching a compromise 
satisfactory to both. In the selection of the judges 
for the Permanent Court of International Justice 
the Council of the League (dominated by represen- 
tatives of the great powers) and the Assembly 
(dominated by representatives of the smaller 
nations) act jointly, and the result has been a 
bench that appears thus far to be acceptable both 
to the great and the small nations. The Per- 
manent Court of International Justice will be 
more fully discussed in a later chapter dealing 
with the League of Nations. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE NEED OF A WORLD EXECUTIVE ORGANIZATION 
TO ENFORCE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


_ PERMANENT world peace is not attainable until 
an effective sanction has been given to interna- 
tional law. By an effective sanction is meant a 
penalty following the violation of international 
law great enough to prevent such violation, applied 
with such certainty and by such irresistible force 
that no nation or group of nations can hope to 
escape it. Up to the time of the last great war in 
1914 there was no certain penalty attached to the 
violation of international law other than the dis- 
approval of what is vaguely called public opinion 
or the world conscience; and, as a consequence, 
in every period of stress and war international law 
is simply ignored. The usual excuse for such na- 
tional conduct is the plea of vital necessity; but 
if for any reason this plea cannot be made, some 
other pretext for violating international law is 
always found. Frequently the aggressor in warfare 
pretends to have evidence that the nation attacked 
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was preparing to strike, and it was necessary to 
forestall the invasion. 

History has fully, shown that the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion alone is not sufficient to enforce inter- 
national law and to maintain world peace. In the 
first place, wars usually break out with violence — 
and suddenness like a volcanic eruption or an earth- 
quake, and there is no time for public opinion to 
crystallize and to be brought to bear upon the 
aggressor. In the case of the war of 1914-1918 
there were only about four days for the public 
opinion of the world to form. 

In the second place, a criminal nation planning 
aggression against its neighbors almost invariably 
issues in advance a flood of misleading propaganda 
which confuses public opinion and makes its 
verdict very uncertain and feeble, if not entirely 
favorable to the aggressor. The jingo press is freely 
employed to poison the public mind, and in many 
cases it succeeds in creating an almost universal 
opinion among the citizens of the aggressor nation, 
that they are about to be attacked and are simply 
acting in self-defense in carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

In the third place, the questions at issue in cases 
of strained relations threatening to produce inter- 
national war are frequently too technical and 
abstruse for the formation of an intelligent opinion 
by the average citizen. They often require the 
most mature deliberation of the greatest interna- 
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tional jurists for their just determination. In all 
such obscure cases public opinion is undecided and 
of no weight whatever as a preventive of war. 

And finally, in cases of serious dispute the public 
opinion of the various countries is very likely to be 
ranged on opposite sides, and the force of such 
public opinion is thereby neutralized, and it ceases 
to be a sanction of any importance whatever. 

Within the past few years great importance has 
been attached to the economic blockade as an 
effective sanction of international law. There are 
‘several reasons, however, why the economic block- 
ade alone is insufficient to enforce peace. Any 
dispute in which large groups of nations range 
themselves on opposite sides renders the sanction 
of an economic blockade void, because the damage 
suffered from such blockade is approximately 
equal to both groups. This was the case in the 
Continental blockade at the time of Napoleonic 
wars. It is an open question whether the con- 
tinental nations did not suffer fully as much from 
that policy as Great Britain. 

Again, greater economic force does not prove 
greater justice on the side of the nation possessing 
it, and any nation of spirit that feels itself unjustly 
blockaded will war in spite of economic privations. 
Economic pressure may indeed shorten wars, but 
it cannot always prevent them. 

There is only one method that will invariably 
prevent international wars; and that is, to make 
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the decisions of an impartial court (which are the 
nearest possible approximation to absolute justice 
among nations) enforceable against any nation or 
group of nations. The only sufficient sanction for 
international law and for the decisions of a world 
court under that law is a world executive depart- 
ment equipped with a force sufficient to make all 
resistance to it futile, thus enforcing peaceful 
international relations. Without a world execu- 
tive power superior to that of any individual nation 
or group of nations permanent world peace cannot 
be attained. 

An attempt has been made in the Covenant of 
the present League of Nations to meet this neces- 
sary condition of world peace. In the background 
of that instrument is the thought that the combined 
forces of the members will be used, if necessary, to 
restrain any aggressive or covenant-breaking na- 
tion, and to prevent international war. This 
department of the League’s activities, also, will be 
more fully discussed in a later chapter. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE NEED OF A WORLD GOVERNMENT TO MAINTAIN 
PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL PEACE BASED 
UPON JUSTICE 


Ir the reader has been convinced by the three 
preceding chapters that, in order to abolish inter- 
national warfare, it is necessary to establish an 
accepted world authority to lay down the rules 
governing international relations, to establish an 
accepted world authority to interpret and apply 
these international laws impartially to all dis- 
putes between nations, and to establish an ac- 
cepted world authority armed with sufficient 
power to enforce peaceable compliance by every 
nation with the world court’s decisions based upon 
a code of international law thus justly framed; 
then little more need be said to convince him of 
the need of a world government. A world legis- 
lature, a world court, and a world executive are a 
world government. There may be a wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to the form which a world 
government should take; but, if it is admitted 
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that the three functions mentioned must in some 
way be extended to the relations between nations, 
as they have been universally found necessary in 
the relations between individuals, then the main 
idea has been grasped. 

The universal experience of mankind, throughout 
the fifty centuries of authentic history, has con- 
vinced an overwhelming majority of the human 
race that government is necessary; that, in order 
to attain the greatest degree of happiness for the 
largest number, it is necessary that justice and 
equity should prevail in the relations between men 
and that injustice and iniquity should be sup- 
pressed. It is the general experience that justice 
is the indispensable basis of peace and progress 
among men, and that injustice leads to violence, 
bloodshed, and the general destruction of human 
happiness. In order to establish justice and to 
suppress injustice governments have been estab- 
lished in practically all the habitable regions of the 
earth. The result has been to secure within each 
country a fair degree of justice among men, the 
degree varying with the intelligence and the in- 
tegrity of the people and of their governments; in 
all cases, however, producing a condition of secur- 
ity of life and property far exceeding that which 
prevails in a state of anarchy. 

In newly settled communities, mining camps, — 
and foreign colonies the method by which justice 
has been established and peace enforced has in- 
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variably been by the union of all the settlers, 
miners or citizens to define justice, and by the 
organization of the power of the entire community 
to enforce it and to compel all members of the 
community to submit their disputes to an impar- 
tial tribunal and to abide by its decisions without 
fighting. This is at the present time the method 
by which justice is established and peace main- 
tained in every civilized community in the world. 

As settlements and colonies increased in number 
and proximity, and as trade and intercourse be- 
tween them became more frequent, it was found 
necessary, in order to avoid constant friction and 
warfare between the various communities, to 
adopt some method of establishing justice and 
maintaining the peace between the various com- 
munities and their respective citizens. Again it 
has been the universal experience of mankind 
that, in order to maintain inter-city peace and jus- 
tice, it is necessary to create a wider government 
embracing a number of communities and covering 
the entire area occupied by them. As historical 
proof of this assertion the record of the mediaeval 
governments of the separate Italian cities, with 
their frequent inter-city wars, and the general 
peace attained among Italian cities under the 
present general government will serve. The same 
thing is shown by the history of the separate 
French communes before their union into modern 
France, and by the history of the large number of 
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little German states in the Rhine region before 
their absorption into modern Germany. 

During the past.century the means of transpor- 
tation have been vastly improved, and in conse- 
quence trade and intercourse have extended over 
much wider territories. This has necessitated the 
extension of government over ever wider areas, 
in order that justice might be established and 
peace maintained not only within each petty state, 
but throughout the whole number of the small 
states comprising the people of a single language, 
whose trade and intercourse with each other were 
naturally much closer and far more frequent than 
that between states of different languages. Thus 
the numerous French communes were united into 
modern France, and the numerous German states 
were moulded into modern Germany. The same 
purpose of establishing justice and maintaining 
permanent peace throughout whole countries led 
to the union of the smaller Italian states into 
modern Italy. In like manner England and Scot- 
land found that the only way to end the constant 
friction and the frequent wars between them was by 
a union under a broader government embracing 
both. The wisdom of the same principle of a union 
of states under a broader general government 
has been followed in the United States of America. 
It will be noted that with the establishment of 
justice and permanent peace throughout exten- 
sive countries the prosperity and general well- 
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being of the people has in every case been vastly 
increased. 

While individual governments, however, have in 
a measure established justice, maintained peace, 
and promoted human well-being within their 
respective countries, there has been little progress 
in establishing justice and maintaining peace 
between the various countries. The whole world 
is at present bound together by the closest ties of 
commerce, travel and instant communication of 
thought. A case of international friction arising 
‘between any two nations is under discussion 
within twenty-four hours in every city in the 
world. The various leading nations of the world 
meet one another at every turn. How shall jus- 
tice be established and peace maintained in their 
relations with one another? The only logical 
conclusion from what has been said is that the 
area covered by government must embrace the 
whole world. As the trade and intercourse of men 
widened, it has been found necessary to widen the 
area embraced under a single government. With 
the solidarity of the whole human race as it exists 
to-day, it is necessary to found a world govern- 
ment, in order to establish world-wide permanent 
peace based upon universal justice. National 
government has been proven in many countries 
to be the only method of maintaining permanent 
country-wide peace. World government is the only 
method of maintaining world-wide peace and of 
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abolishing international wars. Nothing less will 
accomplish the purpose. 

There is more than this to be said for the need 
of a world government. The civilized world is at 
the present time faced by a grim alternative. 
The civilized nations must unite or perish. War- 
fare has become so destructive of human life and 
of the delicate, world-wide economic adjustments 
necessary to maintain present-day civilized life 
that, unless war is abolished, civilization cannot 
continue to exist. The world has progressed to its 
present high position,—a position in which the 
average man leads a more comfortable and prosper- 
ous life than has ever before been the case in the 
world’s history,—by the integration of small politi- 
cal units into ever larger states, and the conse- 
quent abolition of the innumerable wars that 
formerly raged between every neighboring little 
principality. If mankind is to progress further 
the nations of the world must be united under a 
single world government that will abolish inter- 
national wars between all the nations. If the 
process of integration and elimination of warfare 
does not go on, the opposite process of disintegra- 
tion through increasing and ever more destructive 
warfare will take its place. Civilization must 
abolish war or war will abolish civilization. The 
only way to abolish international war is by an 
effective international government which will inte- 
grate the whole world. Unite or perish,—that is 
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the grim alternative that faces the nations of the 
world to-day. 

A great deal is being said in these days about the 
moral force of mankind, and it is contended that 
the proper way to.end the brute force of warfare 
is by overcoming it with moral force. Among 
individual nations there is not one example in the 
whole world in which moral force alone has proven 
sufficient to restrain violence and crime. It is true 
that the vast majority of the citizens of every 
civilized country do not require the use of force to 
restrain them from violence and wrong-doing. 
But it is just as true that there is in every country 
a certain small percentage that cannot be governed 
by moral force alone and must be restrained by 
just laws and their rigid enforcement by the force 
of the whole nation. One criminal who is not 
amenable to moral appeal can render insecure the 
lives and property of a million law-abiding citizens, 
and he must be restrained by the force of govern- 
ment from preying on his fellow-citizens. 

The same necessity applies to nations. In order 
to maintain justice and permanent peace among 
nations, there must be a sufficient force to compel 
any criminal nation to observe international law. 
One criminal nation not amenable to the appeal 
of moral force, one nation with the philosophy 
that the state can do no wrong can render insecure 
the existence and the liberties of all the other na- 
tions in the world; and such a nation must be 
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restrained by the force of a world government 
from preying upon its neighbors or oppressing 
weaker nations. Individual character has not yet 
universally advanced to the point at which physi- 
cal force can be dispensed with in government. 
Much less has national character. The only way, 
therefore, to maintain permanent world peace is 
by establishing a world government justly repre- 
sentative of all the nations of the earth, and 
equipped with sufficient force to compel any na- 
tion or group of nations to keep the peace. 


CHAPTER X 
THE BENEFITS OF A WORLD GOVERNMENT 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL BENEFITS 


Tue establishment of a world government would. 
not only abolish one of the greatest scourges of the 
human race, but it would also bring many positive 
blessings to mankind which are impossible of 
attainment under the present system of numerous 
isolated, sovereign and jealous governments. 

One of the greatest economic benefits of a world 
government would be, that each country could 
manufacture, mine or raise the commodities for 
which it is naturally best adapted and exchange 
freely with other countries for the commodities in 
which they excel; in other words, the people of 
each country could devote their labors to the 
branch of production in which that labor pro- 
duces the greatest amount of goods; and with the 
people of every country likewise directing their 
labor into the channels most productive in their 
situation, it is evident that a far larger total 
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amount of goods would be produced for the welfare | 
of mankind than is possible under the present sys- 
tem, in which each country feels obliged to be self- 
sustaining; that is, ‘to produce not only the com- 
modities for which it is naturally adapted, but all 
the commodities which its population requires. 

A country naturally adapted to mining cannot 
devote its entire energy to mining and rely for 
its grain upon a neighboring country better adapted 
to agriculture, because it fears that it may at some 
time be at war with that neighbor and be starved. 
into submission to the country upon which it 
depends for its foodstuffs. In like manner the 
agricultural country cannot devote its energies 
entirely to the raising of grain and rely upon its 
mining neighbor for its minerals, because it fears 
that in the event of war with that neighbor it 
might be defeated by being shut off from its source 
of supplies in the manufacture of ordnance and 
ammunition. And so each of the countries is 
obliged to turn part of its productive labor into 
an industry from which the resulting product is 
far less than would be produced by an equal 
amount of labor in the neighboring country. The 
result is that both countries are in possession of 
less goods as the fruit of their labors than they 
would be, if they specialized in the branch for 
which nature has fitted them and traded freely 
with each other. 

The same argument applies to all the countries in 
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the world, and mankind is far poorer as a result. 
The case is similar to that of an isolated pioneer, 
who is compelled to do not only the work in which 
he is most skilled, but to produce everything he 
needs. He must manufacture his own homespun, 
make his own shoes, build his own log cabin, etc. 
It is impossible, under such circumstances, for the 
pioneer to have as large an amount or as excellent 
a quality of goods as the citizen of a community 
where each member specializes in the craft for 
which he is adapted and trained, and trades with 
other members of the community for the goods 
in whose production they excel. 

The specialization of each country in its best 
industries is possible only under a world govern- 
ment, which would obviate the necessity for each 
country to be self-supporting, and which would 
guarantee freedom of trade throughout the entire 
world at all times. This is a powerful argument 
for the union of the nations of the earth, the more 
cogent because the benefit outlined would accrue 
to mankind at all times, whereas war, whose 
abolition would be effected by a world government, 
is only an occasional evil. 

A further great benefit that would accrue to each 
nation under a world government would be the 
large reduction in the standing armies which would 
follow. With a single international army to main- 
tain justice and peace throughout the world, in- 
stead of the large forces which each nation feels 
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obliged under the present system to maintain for 
its protection, probably nine tenths of the non- 
producers would be converted into producers; and 
as the soldiers are invariably the strongest and 
healthiest men to be found in the various coun- 
tries, this large reduction of the number of non- 
producers and the corresponding increase in the 
number of producers would in itself vastly im- 
prove the condition of mankind. To illustrate, if 
one bread-winner in ten is non-productive, one 
ninth of the product of the other nine must be 
taken from them to support him; whereas if only 
one bread-winner in a hundred is non-productive, 
only one ninety-ninth of each worker’s product 
need be taken to support him. 

Expressed financially, this means that a great 
reduction in taxation would be made possible 
under a world government maintaining a single 
navy and a single army for the entire world, 
instead of the present system of national isolation, 
jealousy and friction, which compels each nation 
to support a heavy military establishment. The 
burden of a single naval and military force shared 
by the entire world would doubtless be so light 
that a slight tax upon luxuries would suffice to 
meet the entire expenses of a world government 
for this purpose. 

A world government would make possible a 
single, stable monetary system throughout the 
world, in place of the large number of unrelated 
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and instable systems which prevail at present. 
This would greatly facilitate trade among the 
various countries of the earth, and as trade in its 
last analysis is the transfer of goods from a place 
where they are less needed to a place where they 
~ are more needed, anything which facilitates world 
trade is a blessing to mankind. Every one who 
has had experience with world trade knows how 
great a drag are the complicated calculations made 
necessary by the numerous monetary systems and 
by their varying degree of stability in terms of 
gold. In some of the more backward countries of 
Asia Minor and South America the value of the 
same denomination of coins varies in almost every 
city; and the effect is greatly to hamper, if not to 
render impossible, trade on any large scale between 
such cities. Difficulties similar in kind, if not in 
degree, at present hamper enterprising merchants 
in their efforts to distribute the goods of the earth 
as they are most needed; that is, to carry on world 
trade on a large scale. 

This confusion in foreign exchange transactions 
is rendered far worse, when in times of stress or 
warfare governments find their finances in bad 
shape and resort to the fatal expedient of issuing 
large quantities of uncovered currency. Such in- 
flation has the effect of greatly hampering inter- 
national trade through the uncertainty and. the 
constant variation of the value of the inflated 
currencies, It also undermines the foundation of 
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the whole economic structure of the country where 
it is practiced, destroys all stability of prices, 
makes all credit transactions precarious, robs the 
holders of time obligations, and destroys all incen- 
tive to thrift and saving. 

Furthermore, unscrupulous governments are 
under a constant temptation to inflate the cur- 
rency, as it gives their manufacturers a temporary 
advantage over those of other countries, until 
wages have risen sufficiently to offset the depre- 
ciation of the currency. It creates a period of 
constantly rising prices and wages,—a fool’s 
paradise in which everybody thinks he is growing 
rich,—and it makes the government popular be- 
cause it is liberal in rewarding its friends, and yet 
imposes very light taxes. 

Under a single world government it is practically 
certain that the practice of the leading and most 
advanced nations, which adhere strictly to the gold 
standard, would be followed. It is true that even 
these nations have not yet risen fully to the con- 
ception that money should consist of gold alone 
(represented in circulation by gold certificates), 
and that all elasticity and credit necessary in the 
circulating medium should rest upon the responsi- 
bility of banking institutions and should not be 
legal tender. Between nations at the present time 
gold is the only acceptable form of payment, and it 
is extremely probable that under a world govern- 
ment gold alone would be made legal tender, thus 
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abolishing all the uncertainty and injustice now 
resulting from fluctuating currencies throughout 
the world. 

Under a world government the innumerable 
import and export duties, restrictions, and prohi- 
bitions, which at present greatly hinder interna- 
tional trade, would be abolished in the same way 
that the duties formerly levied against one another 
by the small states which now comprise France, 
Germany and other modern countries were abol- 
ished upon the establishment of those nations. 
That the freedom of trade which resulted has been 
a great blessing to the entire countries involved, 
will hardly be questioned by any one in those 
countries. Who in France or Germany would go 
back to the time when it was necessary to calcu- 
late and pay eight or ten different duties in ship- 
ping goods a few hundred miles? It will hardly 
be denied, also, that the freedom of trade from 
ocean to ocean in the United States of America, 
without any tariff restrictions at state lines, is a 
prime cause of the greatness and wealth of this 
country. 

Under the present system of isolated nations, 
however, world trade is constantly hampered by 
intricate tariff calculations whenever it crosses 
national boundaries. In parts of the world the 
independent countries are so small that this means 
tariff calculations every few hundred miles. There 
is hardly any doubt that business in Switzerland is 
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hampered and restricted by the fact that it con-_ 
stantly meets tariff barriers at every nearby 
boundary. The whole tendency of tariffs and 
import and export restrictions of various kinds is 
to hinder and restrict the transfer of goods from 
places where they are of less value to mankind to 
places where they are more valuable; that is, their 
whole tendency is to thwart the welfare and com- 
fort of mankind. Under a world government com- 
modities would move freely and without restric- 
tion by tariffs or otherwise from parts of the world 
where they are less needed to parts where they are 
more needed, and the great blessing which this 
would confer upon the whole human race can 
hardly be conceived by us at present. 

This world-wide freedom of trade would remove 
practically the whole class of economic causes of 
international war at one stroke. The whole class 
of difficulties relating to outlets to the sea would 
be simply abolished, as all states would have 
absolutely free and unrestricted access to all seas. 
The problem of access to the sea by the interior 
states of the American Federation does not exist 
and cannot exist. The whole field of tariff dis- 
putes and tariff wars, which are frequently the 
precursors of real wars, would be abolished. The 
whole field of monopolies of raw materials, another 
fruitful cause of international wars, would be 
abolished, as all states would have access on un- 
restricted and equal terms to all the raw materials 
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of the whole earth. Among states united under a 
single comprehensive government no such prob- 
lems exist or can exist. 

A further great economic advantage of a world 
government would result from the removal of all 
restrictions upon the travel into or domicile in any 
state whatever of a citizen of any other state. 
This would place the labor market upon a world- 
wide basis, which would tend greatly to equalize 
and stabilize the demand for labor to the great and 
permanent advantage of all workers. Under the 
present system of isolated governments, with 
numerous restrictions upon the free flow of labor 
between nations, there is frequently a dearth of 
workers in one country, while in a neighboring 
country there is a grievous amount of unemploy- 
ment. A year hence the conditions may be exactly 
reversed, but the restrictions upon migration are 
such that these two surpluses of workers cannot 
move back and forth and thus remove the unem- 
ployment in both countries. 

Seasonal unemployment, also, would be greatly 
mitigated by perfect freedom of seasonal migration. 
In years gone by the annual flow of Italian laborers 
to the United States in the summer season and 
their return home in the winter season was of 
great advantage to both countries. It relieved the 
summer shortage of help in this country and at the 
same time greatly improved business in Italy, when 
the laborers brought home their earnings in the 
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winter season. A further illustration of the same 
benefit is the migration of Western farm workers 
from the southern states up through the northern 
and into the Canadian Northwest, as they follow 
the harvesting season, conferring a great benefit 
upon all the states by relieving the temporary 
shortage of workers. 

If such freedom of migration were allowed 
throughout the world, there would develop a large 
body of floating laborers,—mostly young, unat- 
tached and ambitious persons,—who would be 
ready to equalize the demand for labor by relieving 
a shortage by their immigration, and by relieving 
unemployment by their emigration. There is a 
particularly large possibility in this direction result- 
ing from the fact that, when the comparative 
lethargy of Winter settles over the Northern 
Hemisphere, the Southern Hemisphere is in the 
full swing of Summer activities, and vice versa. 
Perfect freedom of migration under a world gov- 
ernment would create a large body of workers who 
would follow the peak of activity and would thus 
stabilize and equalize employment conditions 
throughout the world, thus reducing unemploy- 
ment to a minimum. 

A further great economic benefit possible under 
a world government to the workers, which cannot 
be attained under a large number of separate, 
sovereign governments, is the establishment of 
world-wide humane conditions of labor. It is 
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extremely difficult, if not impossible, permanently 
to establish high standards in one country, when 
another country which is a competitor in the 
world’s markets and even in the domestic market 
of the high-standard country, allows far lower 
standards of employment. For instance, take the 
forty-eight hour week with one day in seven free. 
It is impossible for a country that maintains this 
humane standard of work (if other things are equal) 
to compete with a country that allows its manu- 
facturers to exploit their workers through a twelve- 
hour day for seven days a week, thus giving these 
employers an eighty-four hour week. The only 
way in which the forty-eight hour week (or any 
other fair and humane weekly period of labor) can 
be fairly imposed upon employers and can be 
permanently maintained is by the world-wide 
regulation which is possible only under a world 
government. 

The same reasoning applies to the abolition of 
child labor and the restriction of the labor of 
women, measures which vitally affect the health 
and well-being of all future generations of the 
human race. These can be adequately dealt with 
only when the regulations are made world-wide 
by a world government. The grinding down of 
the health of child-bearing mothers and the stunt- 
ing of the growing generation of children by exces- 
sive toil are two most serious results of our present 
economic system, and they can be fully corrected 
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only by world-wide restrictions made under a world . 
government; so that the humane employer is not 
put at a disadvantage in competition with the 
heartless exploiter of flesh and blood. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE BENEFITS OF A WORLD GOVERNMENT 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BENEFITS 


Manxkinp would be greatly benefitted under a 
~ world government not only in an economic and 
financial way, but—what is still more important— 
in physical health, physical strength, and freedom 
from disease. Under the present system of a large 
number of isolated and sovereign governments it 
is impossible to apply and enforce in backward 
countries the tested and well-known sanitary 
regulations which have proved of inestimable 
value toward preserving the health of the people in 
enlightened countries. But with the health regu- 
lations of the entire world under a single govern- 
ment, it would be possible to bring the skill and 
the vast medical experience of the most advanced 
countries to bear upon the sources of plague and 
contagion in the darkest districts of backward 
countries, where history has shown that most of 
the devastating scourges of mankind have begun. 
It would also be possible far more effectively to 
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control emigration from countries in which con- 
tagious diseases were raging, and to see that 
travelers from such countries were not infected and 
thus a source of danger to every one near them en 
route and the means of carrying plagues from one 
country to another. While all this is done in some 
measure under the present system of isolated na- 
tions, it could be done very much more efficiently 
and successfully under the world-wide authority 
of a single world government. 

Prevention is better than cure. It would be 
possible for the general health authorities under a 
world government to establish and enforce world- 
wide sanitary and hygienic regulations that would 
prevent contagious diseases and plagues from 
gaining a foothold anywhere on earth. This is a 
thing which is not attempted under the present 
system of isolated governments; the most that is 
done is to combat an epidemic after it has assumed 
alarming proportions and threatens to spread to 
the more advanced countries of the earth. The 
immense benefit that such world-wide medical 
control and sanitation would have upon the physi- 
cal health of mankind can be judged by the great 
benefit that has inured to the modern enlightened 
nations within their own territory. Cholera, 
typhoid and yellow fevers, smallpox and other 
epidemics rarely, if ever, become prevalent over 
large districts in these countries. In the United 
States of America yellow fever, which was formerly 
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a constant scourge over the southern part of the 
country, has become almost a thing of the past. 
In the Panama Canal Zone modern sanitation has 
robbed the dreaded tropical diseases formerly 
prevalent there of nine tenths of their terrors. 
The improvement of the health and happiness of 
mankind, if the best medical science were applied 
to the sanitation of the whole earth, would be 
incalculable. 

Under a world government such reasonable re- 
 strictions upon marriage as prevail in the most 
enlightened parts of the earth, in order to prevent 
the transmission of tuberculosis and other heredi- 
tary diseases, could be given world-wide author- 
ity, and the effect would be a vast improvement 
in the health of succeeding generations of the 
human race. A reasonably good physical condi- 
tion could be made a necessary requisite for mar- 
riage and the production of offspring, thus greatly 
improving the physical quality of the race. Under 
the present system of isolated governments all 
such efforts toward bettering the physique of man 
are thwarted by the hordes of diseased offspring 
produced without control in the backward and 
benighted parts of the earth. Reasonable ability 
to support a family sufficiently well to insure 
healthy offspring could also be made a requisite for 
marriage, as social custom has already made it in 
all decent and educated circles. 

One of the gravest evils of the present time is 
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the so-called ‘white slave traffic”; that is, the - 
enticement of women and girls from their own 
country to another for immoral purposes. The 
nations of the world, in their present state of 
isolation and lack of co-ordinated police functions, 
have found this evil almost impossible to suppress, 
and they have been compelled to attack the prob- 
lem through international conferences and by in- 
ternational co-operation. While this is a step 
in the right direction, the white slave traffic could 
be far more effectively suppressed under a single 
world government whose jurisdiction and co- 
ordinated police protection would extend to the 
remotest corners of the earth, and from whose 
territory no criminal could flee. 

Another grave social evil undermining the health 
and happiness of mankind is the traffic in habit- 
forming drugs, opium, cocaine, heroin, etc. The 
nations in their separate and isolated capacity 
have found it practically impossible to stop this 
traffic, and they have been compelled in this 
instance, also, to attack the problem through an 
approach to world regulation. Here again a full- 
fledged world government could far more effec- 
tively lay down laws governing the production, 
transportation and use of these dangerous drugs, 
and many millions of human beings in each gen- 
eration could be saved from a miserable slavery to 
drugs that blasts their hopes of a normal and happy 
life. 
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In general it may be said that throughout the 
whole realm of medical and sanitary science a 
world government would be of inestimable value, 
through the far greater facilities that it would 
afford for the diffusion of modern medical know]l- 
edge throughout the earth. Even at the present 
day the medicine of vast countries consists mainly 
of a mixture of worthless superstition, charms, and 
witchcraft. Once bring all these countries into a 
world organization that would establish permanent 
international peace and would permit the most 
unfettered trade, travel and communication of 
intelligence, and these noisome and baneful prac- 
tices would disappear like the mists before the 
‘rising sun. 

Under a world government the largest benevo- 
lent agencies of the earth, such as the Red Cross, 
being froed from the necessity of devoting the most 
of their energies to alleviating the self-inflicted 
sufferings of mankind in war, could be directed to 
the relief of suffering caused by natural causes, 
such as fire, dearth, earthquake, and toward 
improving the condition of mankind generally. 
Far less than the amount of wealth required by 
benevolence to alleviate the horrors of war would 
suffice to remove practically all the avoidable 
sufferings of mankind. 

It is to be noted, also, that crime with its at- 
tendant suffering increases in a direct ratio with 
the instability and the troubled condition of gov- 
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ernment. Under the present system of isolated | 
governments with their frequent friction and war- 
fare the control and suppression of crime is neces- 
sarily far less efficient than it would be under a 
single world government. Benevolent agencies 
would therefore be obliged to devote far less of 
their efforts to alleviating the sufferings caused by 
crime than at present, and could therefore turn 
more toward constructive work in improving the 
condition of the poor of earth. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BENEFITS OF A WORLD GOVERNMENT 


EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL BENEFITS 


As all just powers of government are derived 
from the consent of the governed, it follows that 
‘the degree of wisdom with which governments are 
administered and which is embodied in the laws 
of various countries depends upon the degree of 
éducation to which the masses of the population 
have attained. The spread of education and the 
enlightenment of government are cause and effect. 
Democratic government is safe only where educa- 
tion is general. It would therefore be the first 
duty of a world government to establish a world- 
wide system of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, patterned after that now existing in the most 
advanced nations and embracing the most neces- 
sary principles of health preservation and physical 
culture, of business and commerce, of justice, 
merality and common law. Under a single world 
government the splendid educational systems of 
the most enlightened countries of the earth could 
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be extended to the illiterate and unenlightened _ 
parts of Africa, Asia and South America, and the 
result would be an enormous advance in the welfare 
of the human race. | 

The educational facilities which could be per- 
fected under a world government would do more 
than anything else to establish firmly and to give 
permanence to the system of democratic and 
responsible government which has during the past 
century, and largely during the latter half of that 
century, spread throughout the world. And not 
only would world-wide education do more than 
anything else to guarantee to each country a 
democratic form of government, but it would 
make safe the general world representative govern- 
ment itself, and would prevent its reverting to 
autocracy or to tyranny. 

There is another way in which the world-wide 
diffusion of education made possible under a 
world government would benefit mankind. It is 
well known that education increases personal 
efficiency. It gives technical ability to the popu- 
lation of industrial countries which enables them 
to produce far more goods per capita than is pos- 
sible without technical training and the machinery 
which it utilizes. In like manner an increase of 
foodstuffs per capita is produced by agricultural 
education, training and equipment. It is perfectly 
clear that, if more goods and more foodstuffs per 
capita are produced throughout the world, there 
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will be more goods and more foodstuffs per capita 
for the use of mankind; that is, the general welfare 
of men will be increased. 

In fact, the progress of most enlightened coun- 
tries can be largely traced to the spread of educa- 
tion. Invariably the countries in which illiteracy 
prevails are backward countries, in which the 
people have lower standards of life than in the 
countries in which education is general. Even in 
the same country the degree of illiteracy is reflected 
in the standard of life and the general welfare, as 
is evident to any one who has travelled in southern 
_ Italy and in the section about Milan. 

Education makes parents ambitious to better 
their own and their children’s condition in life; it 
implants the desire to improve the quality of their 
offspring and thus acts as a natural and whole- 
some restriction upon an excessive birthrate. Con- 
sequently the population in enlightened countries 
does not press upon the means of subsistence so 
closely as it does in illiterate and unenlightened 
countries. A world government could diffuse 
these benefits of education to the remotest parts of 
the earth, and it would therefore be a great blessing 
to mankind. 

A further great advantage which could be de- 
rived from a world government would be the 
gradual development of a single, standard language 
throughout the world. A world government would 
need simply to adopt a state language, whether 
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English or French, in order to make that language — 
the second language among people of all tongues, 
and it would gradually become the prevailing 
language, first among educated people, and finally 
among all people. The benefits that the world 
would derive from a single universal language, in 
place of the Babel of tongues now prevailing, would 
be incalculable. The people of different lands 
would learn to understand one another far better 
than they do now. Misunderstandings and fric- 
tion would be dissipated, and harmony would be 
greatly promoted. Many wars in the past have 
been caused largely by the inability of peoples of 
different languages to understand each other’s 
view-point, due to the different languages which 
they used. This fruitful source of misunderstand- 
ings, hatreds and fightings could be very largely 
removed by the adoption of a universal, standard 
language under a single world government. 

The cultural advantages which mankind would 
reap under a world government are many. As a 
result of the greater freedom of travel and the 
more frequent and intimate exchange of thought 
between different countries the best methods, the 
best standards, and the highest type of life existing 
in any of the countries would be better understood, 
more quickly diffused over the whole earth, and 
more vigorously followed in all countries. There 
is a friendly emulation which now exists among 
the cities of each separate country to see which 
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shall have the lowest death-rate, the smallest per- 
centage of contagious diseases, the lowest crime 
records, the highest record of public improvements, 
the best libraries and schools, etc. This beneficent 
spirit of emulation would under a world govern- 
ment extend to all the big cities of the world, and 
through them would influence beneficially the 
remotest hamlets of the earth, and it would gradu- 
ally enhance the culture of the whole earth. 

National selfishness and clannishness, which, 
under the present system of isolated and jealous 
- countries, governments find it necessary to culti- 
vate (as in former ages they were obliged to cul- 
tivate the narrower selfishness of confining their 
citizens’ good-will to a single city or a very small 
state), would become discredited and provincial 
under a world government, and in their place there 
would grow up a consciousness of the solidarity 
of the whole human race and of the universal 
brotherhood of man. The cosmopolitan citizen- 
ship which a world government would necessarily 
develop would in time put an end to race prejudice, 
which has for thousands of years been one of the 
chief causes of international wars. The feeling of 
human brotherhood would be fostered still further, 
when such benevolences as the Red Cross should 
become world-wide in their scope, and should be 
able to offer relief throughout the world, whenever 
called for by dearth, pestilence, conflagration or 
earthquake. 
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With political clannishness dead, religious in- | 
tolerance would gradually become discredited 
throughout the world (as it is now discredited in 
educated circles everywhere) and would pass away, 
and the universal fatherhood of God would gradu- 
ally become the basic creed of all religions. This is, 
of course, a long look into the future, and the 
cultural advantages of a world government here 
outlined would not be realized immediately. All 
that could be expected immediately of a world 
government would be the reign of organized jus- 
tice and peace throughout the world. But, given 
this foundation firmly established through a long 
period of years, it is believed that the cultural 
benefits mentioned would gradually become the 
possession of the human race. 

Other cultural advantages of a united world will 
readily occur to the thoughtful reader, such as the 
far more intimate and sympathetic world news 
service which would grow up; but these would be 
the ripe fruits of a political unification which the 
world is at present so far from having attained, 
that they are far in the future; and it is perhaps 
best not to dwell further on them, lest this work, 
which is intended primarily to point the practicable 
road to permanent world peace as the foundation 
of permanent world prosperity, might be con- 
sidered visionary. 


CHAPTER XIII 


OBJECTIONS TO A WORLD GOVERNMENT 
POLITICAL OBJECTIONS 


In closing this discussion of the need of a world 
_ organization, a few chapters must be devoted to 
the consideration of the principal objections that 
will be made to the establishment of a world 
government. These objections fall into four 
classes, political, economic, biological and racial. 
Beginning with the first, it will be said that there is 
an insuperable objection on the part of national 
governments against giving up their sovereignty 
to a world government. But nations are made up 
of individuals, and the individual citizen gives up 
his sovereignty or freedom just as much in sub- 
jecting himself to a local or a national government 
as he would in subjecting himself to a world gov- 
ernment. 

To speak more accurately, the individual citizen, 
with all the other citizens, shares the responsibility 
of formulating the rules which are to govern their 
relations to one another and their conduct toward 
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one another in the community or in the nation. — 
That is, the individual citizens of a city, or of a 
nation, themselves authorize the laws by which 
they will be governed. Under a world government 
the individual citizens of the world government 
would in like manner themselves authorize the 
laws which would govern the relations of the states 
to one another. The principle is precisely the 
same as that stated in the constitution of the 
United States of America, by which each citizen 
is at the same time a citizen of the United States 
and of the state in which he resides. The sov- 
ereignty and freedom of the individual citizen is in 
no way more restricted by becoming a citizen of 
the United States than by becoming a citizen of 
his own state. In both cases he authorizes the 
laws by which he is governed. 

We have learned, moreover, that the individual 
benefits greatly by restricting his independence 
and forming a local government; and we have 
also learned that a community greatly benefits by 
restricting its independence and subjecting itself 
to a national government. As great, if not greater 
will be the benefits to the separate nations in 
restricting their independence, giving up their 
isolation and forming a world government. 
National isolation, selfishness and clannishness, 
prompting the various nations to overreach and 
discriminate against one another, have been the 
most prolific causes of friction and warfare, with its 
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wholesale destruction of human life and human 
well-being. 

It is true, the governing group in each nation 
would oppose the erection of an authority above 
their own; but the problem should be decided, not 
in the interest of small governing groups, but of the 
entire peoples concerned. The same opposition 
is encountered in the business world, whenever it is 
proposed to merge several smaller companies into 
one large one. The officers who will lose their 
supreme authority are apt to oppose the merger; 
_ but the matter is rightly considered from the stand- 
_ point of the interest of the whole body of stock- 
holders, and not that of a small group of officers. 
The question, therefore, is, whether the establish- 
ment of a world government to maintain world 
peace and justice will be an advantage or a dis- 
advantage to the individual citizens of the various 
countries, not whether it will diminish the impor- 
tance of national office-holders. That a world 
organization would be a great benefit to the masses 
everywhere, has been fully shown in previous chap- 
ters. And it has been further shown that the 
alternative to some kind of restraint upon national 
sovereignty is international anarchy and endless 
international wars. 

At the risk of repetition a brief reply must be 
made to the oft-repeated assertion that a world 
organization would be a “‘superstate,” by which 
term it is apparently meant, that it would be an 
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irresponsible oligarchy ruling the world. A world 
organization, however, need not take that form. 
A world government can be established that is 
responsible to the individual nations and to their 
citizens, and that is responsive to their will. Safe- 
guards can be thrown around such a government 
that will make it impossible to discriminate against 
or to oppress any nation, however small and weak. 
In short, a world government can be made a repre- 
sentative government just as fully as most modern 
national governments have become representative 
governments. This subject will be more fully dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. 

There is the further political objection, that the 
patriotic virtues would be lost under the cosmo- 
politanism of a world government. It is contended 
that an occasional war is beneficial to a nation, 
because it develops courage and heroism of mind, 
perfects and hardens the body, and forms the noble 
qualities of sacrifice and patriotism. Courage and 
heroism developed by the slaying of other people 
are not desirable qualities. Else why not encour- 
age promiscuous fighting and rowdyism in our 
communities? Why not restore duelling? On 
the other hand, war fosters the worst traits of 
human nature—hatred, suspicion, treachery and 
chicanery—and it kills sympathy and love. It is 
true that military training perfects and hardens the 
body, but proper physical culture would do the 
same thing and do it better. On the other hand 
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war robs the nations of the flower of their youth 
and does more than any other one thing to deteri- 
orate thehumanrace. Theathletes and supermen 
are culled out by a selective draft to murder one 
another, and the runts and shrimps are left to 
propagate their type. The preparation of war 
draws from productive activity the best strength 
of every nation and piles taxation and burdens upon 
the remainder of the population. And after the 
war is over the labor of an entire generation or 
more is needed to repair its ravages and its de- 
structive effects. 

As for the noble qualities of sacrifice and patriot- 
ism, while sacrifice is a noble thing, the need for 
sacrifice is not a desirable condition; but it is a 
condition that war brings upon the people of a 
nation in full and bitter measure. Patriotism, or 
love of one’s country, is also a noble trait; but 
patriotism in the sense of national selfishness, of 
love to your own country and hatred and murder 
to all outside its limits, is not a good quality. 
It is patriotism in this narrow and selfish sense 
that is responsible for a large part of the violence 
and bloodshed which have for ages retarded the 
progress of man. It is true that the wider patriot- 
ism existing in the great nations of the present day 
has far less of narrow selfishness in it than the 
patriotism of the middle ages, which frequently 
confined its patriots’ good-will within the walls of 
one little city; but the world-wide brotherhood and 
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cosmopolitanism which would be developed under 
a world government would be an enormous advance 
of mankind, over even the highest type of patriotism 
that now exists in the world. 

A final political objection to a world government 
is, that it would be too huge and unwieldly to be 
feasible and workable. Three things may be 
noted in answer to this objection. In the first 
place, travel and communication throughout the 
world have improved so greatly within the past 
century, that a world parliament at the present 
time can be assembled as easily and quickly as a_ 
national parliament was assembled a hundred 
years ago. In the second place, telephone, tele- 
graph and radio will make it possible in a short 
time to take a referendum vote of the population 
of the entire world in a week’s time. Until recent 
years it required more time than that to gather the 
returns in a national election, even in advanced 
countries. And in the third place, a world govern- 
ment would act only upon questions of inter- 
national relations, leaving the entire field of local 
and national matters to the local and national 
governments. A world government, therefore, 
could assemble with speed, could take a poll of the 
world’s opinion with facility, and it need not be 
clogged with a multiplicity of petty business. It 
would not necessarily be unworkable or unwieldy. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OBJECTIONS TO A WORLD GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMIC OBJECTIONS 


Tue world is an economic unit. Modern busi- 
ness reaches into the remotest countries on the 
face of the earth for its raw materials, and it sends 
its finished products into all lands. The natural 
flow of trade, like the natural flow of water, is from 
parts of the earth where there is a higher level, or 
superfluity of a commodity, to parts of the earth 
where there is a lower level, or dearth of that com- 
modity. The relative plentifulness or dearth of a 
commodity in various countries is due primarily to 
greater or less natural adaptation of the various 
countries to the production of that commodity, if it 
is a product of nature; or to greater energy, superior 
skill, and finer machinery, if it is a manufactured 
product. This natural flow of trade is beneficial 
both to the exporting regions and to the importing 
regions; it finds a market for surplus commodities 
and satisfies a need where there is a shortage of 
those commodities. 
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Furthermore, it equalizes supply and demand for 
the various commodities throughout the world, and 
in this way gives the greatest possible evenness 
and stability to agriculture, industry and employ- 
ment everywhere. To revert to the figure used 
above, world trade establishes a sea-level of busi- 
ness, a world price for basic commodities which is 
far more stable and calculable than would be the 
case in the various countries without international 
trade. Under a world government the natural 
economic unity of the world would be unhampered, 
and the natural currents of trade would benefit all © 
mankind; but under the present system of a large 
number of isolated and jealous countries endless 
restrictions, tariffs, attempts to monopolize raw 
materials, etc., hamper world trade and minimize 
its beneficial and stabilizing effects upon the whole 
world. 

Those who object to treating the world as an 
economic unit, and therefore do not favor a world 
political organization which would permit world 
economic unity raise the point, that some of the 
Oriental peoples have a standard of living much 
lower than the Occidental peoples, and any econom- 
ic and political union with them would have the 
effect of dragging down the standards of life in the 
more advanced nations. The Chinese coolie, it 
will be said, lives on a few handfuls of rice per day, 
wears the cheapest of cotton clothing, and lives 
ina miserable hut. Put him in a position through 
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a world government to compete on equal terms 
with the French, English or American laborer, and 
his competition would force them to lower their 
standards of life to that of the Chinaman. This 
statement, however, does not take into account 
that the Occidental worker, having technical train- 
ing and using modern machinery, is many times 
more efficient and produces many times the pro- 
duct per worker that the Chinese coolies do. 
In China one may see many thousands of coolies 
at the work of building a river embankment that, in 
a Western nation, would be built by about one per- 
cent of the number of men using modern dredges 
and steam shovels. Under the most complete 
freedom of competition the work of one of these 
skilled Westerners would be worth one hundred 
times that of one of the coolies, because he does a 
hundred times as much work. 

There is another way in which it can be shown 
that the lower standards of living of backward 
peoples would not be forced upon the workers of 
more advanced nations under a world government. 
At the present time there are vast markets, such as 
South America, in which all nations compete on 
equal terms. In these markets the competition of 
backward peoples is not felt at all. ‘The competi- 
tion is solely between British, French, German and 
American exporters, which proves that the trained 
workers of advanced countries, notwithstanding 
their higher standards of living, can more than 
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meet the competition of workers in backward © 
countries, where the standard of living is much 
lower. 

This lower standard of living itself, in so far as 
it consists of excessive hours of labor, the exploit- 
ation of the labor of women and little children, 
unsanitary working quarters, etc., could be raised 
by wholesome legislation under a world govern- 
ment, thus equalizing the conditions of competi- 
tion among workers everywhere, and such world 
regulation would have a vastly beneficial effect in 
elevating the more backward peoples to civilized - 
standards. This is a far more humane method 
of solving the problem of the low standard of liv- 
ing in certain countries than the method at present 
employed by the advanced nations of shutting 
their territories to the products and the workers of 
such countries, and leaving them in their oppres- 
sion. 

It will be said that, notwithstanding any world 
regulation of the hours of labor, of the labor of 
women and children, of factory and home sani- 
tation, the extremely low wage level of Oriental 
and other backward countries would inevitably 
force a great reduction of the high wages so labori- 
ously achieved after long struggles by the workers 
of advanced countries, if this low-paid labor were 
allowed to come into unrestricted competition with 
Occidental labor. In considering this objection, 
one must not lose sight of the fact that wages and 
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prices are tied together; that, when wages go up or 
down, the prices of the commodities produced 
must, of necessity, go up or down; for wages are the 
principal factor in making prices. What really 
interests the worker is not the nominal or money 
wage that he receives, but the amount of commodi- 
ties that he can obtain in exchange for his wages. 
Other things being equal, it is wholly immaterial 
to the worker whether prices and wages are high or 
low, provided the relation between them remains 
constant. A worker who receives $30 a week is 
no worse nor better off than a worker who receives 
$60 a week, if the latter must pay twice as much 
for everything he buys. 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into this. 
Would the world economic unity resulting from a 
world government increase or decrease the workers’ 
real wages as measured by their command over 
commodities? It has been shown in Chapter X, 
that ‘a world government would enable each coun- 
try to specialize in the manufacture or production 
of those commodities in which it excelled; that is, in 
which there was the largest product per man em- 
ployed; and that, therefore, as a result of all coun- 
tries pursuing the same policy a far greater amount 
of commodities per capita would be produced, and 
as a necessary consequence there would be a far 
larger amount of commodities per capita for con- 
sumption. In other words, the worker’s day’s 
work would produce more commodities, and there- 
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fore would command more commodities. For 
prices are determined by the cost of production, 
which is vipa the wages paid per unit of 
product. 

It is not a high or a low level of prices and wages 
that injures the worker, but the fluctuations and 
instability of prices which isolated governments 
seek to maintain artificially, in a single country, at 
a level different than the general world level. The 
policy of imposing heavy tariff duties, in order to 
maintain the price and wage level of a country at an 
unnaturally high level is therefore a very short- 
sighted policy dictated by national selfishness. 
While protective tariffs are justified under the 
present system of isolated governments liable 
at any time to go to war with one another, and so 
needing a policy that will make a country self- 
contained and self-sustaining in the event of war; a 
world government that would remove the possi- 
bility of warfare between the various states would, 
at the same time, remove the need for each state to 
be economically independent as far as possible from 
all other states. 

If the reader will consider the vast benefits 
derived by the citizens of any large modern country 
from the economic unity which prevails through- 
out that country, and the intolerable hampering of 
trade that would result, if tariffs and immigration 
restrictions were applied at every state, provincial 
or departmental boundary, he can dimly begin to 
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comprehend what an inestimable blessing to all 
mankind would result from the real economic unity 
of the world, which would be the natural conse- 
quence of a world government. 


victor: DISCARD ispary 


CHAPTER XV 
OBJECTIONS TO A WORLD GOVERNMENT 
PHYSIOLOGICAL AND RACIAL OBJECTIONS 


As an objection against the desirability of a 
world government to insure permanent world-wide 
peace, militarists will urge the Malthusian theory, 
that the increase of population always outstrips 
the available food supply, and that war is necessary 
every generation or two, in order to murder some 
millions of human beings, starve some millions 
more, and kill other millions through the pestilence 
and famine that follow in the wake of war. For 
pure heartlessness the devil himself could hardly 
invent a more fiendish theory. When a manu- 
facturer finds that his production is exceeding con- 
sumption, does he burn up part of his merchandise? 
That would be considered the height of folly. No, 
he restricts the volume of his production. Yet 
we are told that it is necessary and desirable to keep 
the population of the earth within bounds by 
wholesale murder, rather than by applying reason- 
able and wholesome restrictions to the propagation 
of the race. 
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The Malthusian theory itself is false, as is proven 
indisputably by the statistics of the population of 
France for some decades past. The fact is, that, as 
mankind becomes better educated and aspires to a 
higher standard of living, men voluntarily restrict 
the size of their families, in order to give each 
child a more comfortable existence and a better 
opportunity to succeed in the world. This aspir- 
ation acts as a natural and wholesome restriction 
upon an excessive birth-rate. Consequently, the 
population in enlightened countries does not press 
so closely upon the means of subsistence as it does 
in illiterate and unenlightened countries. A world 
government would, for its own preservation, be 
obliged to diffuse education to the remotest parts 
of the earth, and it would thus also incidentally 
afford a salutary restriction upon an excessive 
birth-rate throughout the world. 

The reasonable and wholesome restrictions upon 
marriage outlined in Chapter X, in order to pre- 
vent the transmission of heriditary diseases, to 
guarantee the coming generation a reasonable 
degree of physical health in its progenitors, to 
guarantee a reasonable ability in the parents to 
care for and rear their offspring in health and vigor,— 
all such restriction would act as a salutary restraint 
upon an excessive birth-rate and would keep the 
population of the earth within bounds by humane 
and wholesome means. 

With the innumerable inventions to increase 
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manufactured products, and the growth of agri-- 
cultural science which is greatly increasing the 
production of foodstuffs, the world as a whole is 
very far from the limit of population that it can 
support. It is fairly certain that the progress of 
science, invention and discovery will remain for 
many ages far in advance of the needs of mankind. 
Even if there were no advances whatever made in 
invention and discovery, the world could support a 
vastly increased population, if the products of field, 
mine, forest and factory were equably distributed. 

A second physiological objection to a world 
government is, that it would weaken the present 
national efforts to excel in military prowess, which 
is a great factor in maintaining a vigorous competi- 
tion among the nations to outstrip one another in 
the physical qualities of the race. In answer it 
may be said that, with the growth of science and 
invention military prowess rests less and less upon 
physical strength and more and more upon engines 
and machines, guns and high explosives. Com- 
petition among nations for physical superiority is 
fostered much better by international contests like 
the Oiympic games than it is by military antag- 
onism; and such international contests of physical 
prowess would naturally have a great growth, if all 
the countries of the world were united under one 
general government. Under a world government 
the best methods of physical culture would be 
much more rapidly diffused throughout the earth 
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than is the case at present. Far from discouraging 
the national efforts toward improving the physique 
of citizens, the health service of the world govern- 
ment would greatly aid and stimulate them, 
just as the national agricultural service in progres- 
sive nations at the present time greatly aids and 
stimulates agriculture in all the states, shires or 
departments of these nations. . 
A further physiological objection to a world 
government is that the freedom of migration, 
which would naturally result, would tend to destroy 
proper quarantine regulations and so would render 
the control of contagious disease more difficult 
than at present. On the contrary, the world-wide 
authority of the general health service of a world 
government would make possible the best quar- 
antine regulations at every port in the world; 
and not only at the port of entry, but also at the 
port of embarkation. In fact, as was stated in a 
previous chapter, it could go further and could 
attack contagious diseases in the country of origin, 
and so gradually stamp them out. Let modern 
medical science be given full opportunity for proper 
sanitary regulation throughout the world by the 
authority of a world government, and it is not 
improbable that such dread diseases as leprosy and 
such a common Oriental affliction as congenital 
blindness could be as effectively dealt with as 
yellow fever has been exterminated in the United 
States of America. 
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It will probably be objected that a world govern- 
ment embracing all the different races of the earth 
could not last; that the race prejudice existing 
between white and black, brown and yellow races 
would sooner or later cause its downfall. It is of 
course idle to deny that there is still much race 
prejudice in the world at the present time, but it is 
also idle to deny that among the more educated 
and traveled classes in every nation race prejudice 
has been greatly diminished. The vast increase in 
the facilities of travel during the past century has 
enabled the people of various races to become far 
better acquainted with one another, and with 
better acquaintance have come mutual respect and 
the abatement of race prejudice. A shining ex- 
ample of this is the far greater acquaintance with, 
and far higher respect for the Japanese in all Occi- 
dental countries which has followed the opening of 
Japan to travel and trade. With aerial travel in its 
infancy, it is reasonable to expect that there will 
be a greater advance in the ease of travel within the 
next fifty years than there has been in the last 
hundred years. The effect of this in removing 
race prejudice will be incalculable. 

Even at the present day world travelers have 
altogether outgrown the narrow race prejudices 
that provincial people entertain. They have be- 
come cosmopolitan enough to ignore the color of a 
man’s skin in estimating his character and worth. 
In the same manner the diplomatic corps of the 
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various nations have their views broadened and 
their race prejudice removed. The influence of 
these informed classes upon the general population 
of their countries is seen in the gradual breaking 
down of race prejudice. 

In a greater degree than is generally realized race 
prejudice arises from the different standards of 
living of the people of the various races. In a 
number of ways a world government would raise 
the standard of living of backward peoples. Most 
frequently a lower standard of living is due to the 
lack of education. This would be remedied, if a 
world government made universal the splendid 
educational systems of the more advanced coun- 
tries. Very often the lower standard of living 
among a people can be traced to lower moral stand- 
ards. Under a world government the greatest 
possible freedom would exist for diffusing the 
higher moral standards of more advanced peoples 
everywhere in the world; and this would have the 
inevitable effect of raising the standard of living 
among backward peoples, and so breaking down 
race prejudice. Very often, too, the lower stand- 
ard of living of certain peoples can be traced to 
economic causes. A world government would 
remove these economic handicaps by establishing 
the fullest freedom of trade and labor competition 
throughout the world, with the result that the 
economic prosperity and the standard of living of 
backward peoples would be greatly improved. 
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While price and wage levels would doubtless | 
sink in the more advanced countries, while rising 
in the less advanced countries, until a stable world 
level was reached, it has been shown in the pre- 
vious chapter that this would not necessarily involve 
any lowering of the standard of living in the 
advanced countries. If price and wage levels were 
both cut in half, the purchasing power of the work- 
ers’ wages would remain the same. On the other 
hand, the gradual shifting of labor in each country 
to the fields in which it produced the greatest 
result would tend to reduce the ratio of production 
cost (and therefore of prices) to wages, and would 
thus increase the purchasing power or the real 
wages of the workers everywhere. When these 
economic laws are understood in all countries, race 
prejudice will be largely broken down. 

The permanent world peace established under a 
stable world government would also be an influence 
of incalculable power in removing race prejudice. 
Very often race prejudice is kept alive by militaris- 
tic governments to facilitate their purposes of 
aggression against other races. It is a sufficient 
illustration of this to note how sedulously the Latin 
races in the war of 1914-1918 applied the barbarous 
racial name of ““Hun”’ to the Central Powers, and 
how the latter in turn carefully cultivated the racial 
prejudice against “Slav”? domination in Europe. 
With permanent world peace established, this hot- 
bed of race prejudice would inevitably die out. 
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A further answer to racial objections to a world 
government is found in the composite racial struc- 
ture of the United States of America, where people 
of many races are, as a matter of actual fact, living 
harmoniously under a single government. In 
Switzerland, also, it is a fact that Teuton, Latin and 
Frank find it possible to live harmoniously under 
a single federal government. In both of these 
countries, it is true, race prejudice still exists; but 
it has not been found a sufficient force to cause the 
downfall of these governments. The British Em- 
pire contains a great diversity of races, in spite of 
which its general trend has been, not toward dis- 
integration, but toward greater unity. It is, of 
course, true that there are still great racial anti- 
pathies among the peoples of that empire; but with 
the gradual elevation of the backward races in 
India and Africa race prejudice is being broken 
down, slowly but surely. Meanwhile it has been 
possible to maintain the integrity of the Empire. 
These illustrations show that, notwithstanding the 
race prejudice still existing in the world, it would 
be possible for a world government to exist, and its 
continued existence would itself be the most 
powerful factor in removing race prejudice. The 
world-wide brotherhood of man is the only prin- 
ciple upon which permanent world peace can be 
achieved, and it is the only permanent basis for the 
well-being and happiness of mankind. 





PART II 


GOD CLEARS THE GROUND 


THE HISTORICAL PREPARATION FOR WORLD 
ORGANIZATION 





CHAPTER XVI 
HISTORICAL ATTEMPTS TO UNIFY THE WORLD 


THERE has been an age-long trend in all parts of 
the world toward the amalgamation of small politi- 
cal units into larger ones. At the dawn of history 
the family seems to have been the first group under 
a single authority. The head of the family 
naturally obtained a certain degree of authority 
over all of his descendants. As the number of 
descendants multiplied, the patriarch became a 
tribal chief. Self-preservation compelled the tribal 
chiefs of kindred blood to combine their tribes 
into small nations. This process of integration is 
well illustrated by the early history of the Hebrew 
nation as related in the Bible. It is seen at the 
present time in the patriarchial and tribal organi- 
zation of the aborigines of America, Africa and 
Polynesia; and in a more advanced stage in the 
nomadic tribes of Arabia. 

In almost all parts of the world this primitive 
stage of a great number of sovereign chiefs has long 
since been passed, and the amalgamation of all 
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the petty nations of a single language into a single 
political unit has been accomplished. Frequently, 
also, the amalgamation has proceeded along geo- 
graphical lines as well as along linguistic lines. 
The amalgamations have sometimes been brought 
about by a union of equals through the recognition 
of their common need of safety or of their common 
economic interests, but far more frequently history 
records the amalgamation of nations as a result of 
the conquest by a strong nation of its neighbors and 
their final absorption through a realization of the 
benefits of union. In whatever manner the amal- 
gamations have been made, however, the result has 
always been that there were fewer sovereign units 
to be dealt with in the regulation of international 
relations. 

At the present stage of this process of unification 
there remain only about fifty-seven sovereign 
governments in the entire world (omitting a few 
insignificant, small, nominal sovereignties that 
are under the wing of larger nations). This, it will 
be noted, is a number not greatly in excess of the 
number of states embraced in the Federal govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

In order to obtain an adequate idea of the 
irresistible march of events toward the uni- 
fication of mankind, it may be well to review briefly 
the principal amalgamations that have taken place 
within historic times. As history dawns we see the 
process of amalgamation in China already com- 
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pleted, with the exception of Mongolia and Thibet, 
which have not yet been absorbed. 

In the centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian Era history records the amalgamation of 
the separate Greek city republics into the Greek 
Empire. 

During the past two centuries this process of 
amalgamation has gone on with far greater speed 
than in former ages. This period has seen the 
amalgamation of the numerous petty sovereign 
Italian city republics into one Italian nation. The 
Germanies, as they were known about a century 
and a half ago, numbered over a hundred separate, 
sovereign governments, all of which have been 
absorbed by the single government of modern 
Germany. 

The American colonies were amalgamated under 
a single federal government, which has since grown 
into a federation of forty-eight states, many of 
them larger and more populous than some of the 
sovereign nations of Europe, thus extending the 
authority of a single sovereignty over a vast belt 
reaching across the entire American continent. 

In eastern Europe Russia has gradually absorbed 
and brought under a single sovereignty many small 
nations that were formerly sovereign and independ- 
ent, until a single governmental authority extends 
from the Baltic across Europe and Asia to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

India, in former centuries divided into a large 
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number of petty, independent principalities, has _ 
been integrated under the British Empire, thus 
bringing three hundred millions of the human 
race under a single sovereignty and greatly reduc- 
ing the number of sovereign authorities to be dealt 
with in world relations. The British Empire has 
also rendered a great service to mankind in the 
absorption of large numbers of petty, sovereign 
African tribes and principalities under its single 
authority, thus controlling their relations with the 
rest of the world. 

The colonial activities of France, Holland and 
other European countries have also resulted in the 
elimination of a large number of petty chiefs who 
were formerly absolutely independent, and have 
still further reduced the number of authorities to be 
dealt with in affairs of world-wide interest. 

While all of the instances here named have been 
illustrations of the irresistible trend toward politi- 
cal integration and toward the expansion of a single 
governmental authority over ever-widening areas, 
they have not been, strictly speaking, attempts 
to unify the whole world, but simply attempts 
to enlarge national domains by bringing large 
areas of the earth’s surface under a single sovereign 
government. There have been, however, during 
historic times, several ambitious projects to bring 
the entire world known at the time under a single © 
sovereign authority. These projects were all based 
upon the idea of world domination, the imposition 
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by force, or by fear, of the despotic ruleof one sover- 
eign authority over all peoples. 

The most ancient attempt of this nature recorded 
by history was the attempt of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt to extend their rule over all the nations 
adjacent to the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. This was to them the entire known world. 
When at times they did succeed in establishing 
their rule from the Nile to the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, they thought that they were ruling all 
mankind. While they had a vague knowledge of 
savage Scythians to the north of the East- 
- Mediterranean coast, they probably had little or 
no knowledge of India or of Eastern Asia. The 
deserts to the west of the Nile were the end of the 
habitable world, as far as their knowledge went. 

The next historic attempt to dominate the entire 
world was that of the Persian Empire. The 
Persians extended their knowledge of the habitable 
world to the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
and pushed their conquests into Europe; but they 
had little, if any, knowledge of the regions to the 
west of the Greek Peninsula, nor to the north of the 
central Asian deserts. 

After the Persians the Greek Empire, under 
Alexander the Great, extended its authority to the 
east as far as India, and embraced in addition the 
whole series of nations adjacent to the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Alexander, sighing for 
more worlds to conquer, fondly imagined that he 
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had unified the entire world under his single — 
authority. 

The Greek Empire in its turn was overthrown by 
the Roman power. .The Roman rule was extended 
not only to the east practically as far as the world 
was known to the Romans, but it embraced also 
both the entire southern and northern shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea as far as Spain and Gibraltar. 
Further than this, it was carried by Julius Cesar 
northward into Gaul, Germany and the British 
Isles, and thus brought under a single government 
practically the whole then known world. 

Within the past ten centuries there have been 
several attempts, which, while not perhaps aiming 
at the domination of the entire world, were still 
projects for the union of many sovereign nations 
under a single rule. The empire of Charlemagne 
in the Middle Ages was a notable effort in this di- 
rection. The so-called Holy Roman Empire, also, 
was an attempt to unite a large number of petty 
principalities in Central Europe under a single 
supreme authority. The Empire of Napoleon was 
intended by that ambitious ruler to embrace 
practically the whole of continental Europe. | 

At the present time the British Empire holds 
under a single rule about a quarter of the whole 
human race, and it embraces territories in all of the 
five continents of the globe, its territory constitut- 
ing almost a quarter of the earth’s surface. 

In addition to these attempts to unify the earth 
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or large portions of it, through physical domi- 
nation, there have been several attempts to bring 
the whole earth under a single authority by means 
of the domination of the minds of men, although 
these efforts have, of necessity, been inextricably 
mixed up with the use of physical force. The most 
ancient of these was the spread of the domination 
of Buddhism over the countries of the Far East. 
What part of this spread was achieved by un- 
trammeled persuasion and what part by the use of 
force is not clearly known in the Western world. 
At the present time, however, the political power of 
Buddhism seems to be limited solely to Thibet, 
whose Llama is at the same time the spiritual and 
the political head of the nation. 

Next in point of the time of its greatest political 
power came Mohammedanism. The Koran, unlike 
the Bible, from the very beginning cf Moham- 
medanism fully sanctioned the use of physical force 
to attain the mental domination of all mankind; 
and the followers of Mohammed for many centuries 
held as their ultimate goal the subjection of the 
entire human race to the domination of Moham- 
medanism and its unification under the authority 
of the Caliphate. In point of actual achievement 
Mohammedanism at one time did unify the 
nations of Asia Minor, all the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean, practically the whole Spanish 
Peninsula, a large section of Southeastern Europe, 
and an area extending far north into Western Asia. 
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Even in India the authority of the Caliph was — 
potent. 

After the decline of Mohammedanism the Pa- 
pacy undertook to extend its political domination 
over Europe and to use its tremendous influence in 
Europe to urge the conquest of Mohammedan 
countries through the crusades. For several cen- 
turies the Papacy achieved the unification of 
practically all of Europe west of Russia under its 
supreme authority. 

All of these historical attempts to unite the 
nations of the world, with the single exception of . 
the British Empire, have failed and passed away. 
The British Empire remains because it has learned 
the lesson, which all the others failed to learn, that 
permanent unity under despotism or domination is 
impossible. It cost the British Empire the loss 
of the American Colonies to learn that lesson; but 
it has been learned, and the British Empire has 
constantly striven since that time to give 
the largest possible measure of autonomy to its 
component commonwealths. Even in its back- 
ward colonies it has been seeking to educate 
the population to the point at which they will be 
capable of self-government. 

The despotic rule of one country over many 
other countries means practically the enslavement 
of these countries; and all history has shown that 
the rankling sense of injustice caused by such treat- 
ment has always sooner or later destroyed the 
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despotic rule, however powerful it was at the time 
of its conquests. And the reason is not far to seek. 
The despotic rule of Greece or Rome over the world 
expressed itself in levying heavy taxation and 
tribute upon the subject peoples and pouring 
wealth and luxury into the ruling country. This 
has invariably resulted in the softening of the 
fibre of the oppressors and in the hardening of the 
fibre of the oppressed. In the case of Rome we 
have full contemporary histories, showing how 
luxury, dissipation, vice and decay crept into the 
nation with the vast increase in wealth and tribute, 
until the iron-framed hordes of Attilla, the Scourge 
of God, completely destroyed the last of the soft 
and effeminate Cesars. 

Domination must inevitably lead to a contempt 
for, and an overbearing attitude toward the subject 
peoples by the dominant nation, and it must there- 
fore result in a deep, ingrained sense of oppression 
in any spirited people who have been robbed of 
their liberty and exploited for the benefit of their 
oppressors. On such a foundation a permanent 
political union is impossible. 

There is only one basis upon which a permanent 
world organization is possible, and that is a fair 
consideration for the interests of each people and 
an equal share by each people in framing the politi- 
cal structure and the laws under which they are 
united; in other words, any world organization that 
is to have the possibility of permanent endurance 
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must be the free and voluntary creature of the 
nations which it unites. It must be an elective. 
and responsible government. A world govern- 
ment created by the free and untrammeled action 
of all nations, as a result of a clear perception of its 
need and after a careful study and approval of its 
form, will command the hearty support of the 
peoples who have set it up, will hold their allegiance 
and will be upheld, if need be, by their arms. A 
world-wide understanding of the principles of 
responsible government, and a world-wide diffusion 
of such government, are, therefore, the essential 
foundation upon which any enduring world govern- 
ment must be built. 

This is the necessary clearing of the ground for 
a stable world organization which will maintain 
permanent international peace upon a basis of 
justice to all nations and to all citizens. In the 
next two chapters we shall sketch the rise and 
diffusion of responsible government in the world, 
showing us how the war of 1914-1918 has removed 
from the world the last of the powerful autoc- 
racies of the old order, and so has cleared the 
ground for a responsible, just and effective world 
organization built to maintain permanent world 
peace. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE GROWTH OF RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
WORLD 


AT the dawn of history we find the whole known 
world governed by absolute monarchs. While 
the reigning families in the various countries seem 
almost without exception to have seized their 
power by force of arms, the masses were sedulously 
taught that the king was selected and invested 
with power by the gods, and that he therefore ruled 
by divine right; and as a consequence all his sub- 
jects were bound to unquestioning obedience to his 
unrestricted will. 

The philosophers of ancient Greece, several cen- 
turies before the Christian Era, were perhaps the 
first to question this theory. They reasoned that 
the state existed for the well-being of the citizen, 
and not the citizen for the glory of the state. They 
upheld the view that a government is the creature 
and the servant of the citizens, and that therefore 
the citizens should decide what form of government 
they wished to have, what powers they wished to 
confer upon it, and what laws they wished to have 
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enacted to regulate their relations to one another. © 
From that time to the present day the basic prin- 
ciple has been gaining ground in the world, that 
“governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Courageously putting their views into actual 
practice, the inhabitants of the ancient Greek cities 
established small city republics. Later the pres- 
sure from outside enemies compelled these cities 
to amalgamate into a federation, which, however, 
still maintained fully the character of a responsible 
government. The centuries during which Greece 
remained under a representative form of govern- 
ment comprised the period of her greatest in- 
tellectual glory, her highest architectural splendor, 
her predominence in sculpture, and her greatest 
general welfare. 

The next country to establish a representative 
form of government was ancient Rome. In this 
nation, also, the centuries of responsible govern- 
ment coincided with the period of greatest intellec- 
tual and material progress. Both in Greece and 
Rome, however, republican government passed 
away; primarily for the reason that in these ages 
transportation and communication were so slow 
and crude, that it was practically impossible for any 
citizens, except those living in the immediate 
vicinity of the seat of government, to take an active 
part in the elections and to follow intelligently 
the activities of their representatives in the govern- 
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ment. In the case of Rome, history shows that this 
lack of modern facilities resulted in the actual 
elections being confined to the citizens of Rome and 
its immediate environs, and that this led to oli- 
garchy and finally to monarchy under the Cesars. 

The earliest responsible government which re- 
mains to the present day is the government of 
Great Britain. It is unnecessary to recount the 
many stubborn struggles by which the common 
people, step by step, wrested from the monarchs 
of that country the right of self-government. As 
early as the time of King John, however, responsi- 
ble government, at least in a measure, was firmly | 
established in the British Isles, and it has con- 
tinued to the present day. Step by step during the 
past five centuries the irresponsible power of the 
king has been curbed, until, at the present time, he 
serves mainly as a symbol of the unity of the British 
Empire. In like manner the power of the upper 
chamber, representing hereditary rather than dele- 
gated authority, has been so greatly diminished 
that it may fairly be said that Great Britain is ruled 
solely by the will of the majority of citizens as 
expressed by their elected representatives in the 
House of Commons. 

From the parent country responsible government 
has spread to all of the Empire’s member nations 
with the exception of those too backward to be yet 
capable of its adoption. The whole continent of 
Australia, the vast Dominion of Canada, and the 
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great South African Republic are all under respon- 
sible government. 

The second country to establish a responsible 
form of government that still endures is Switzer- 
land. In this country the government takes 
the form of a federation instead of a unitary re- 
public, but it is fully responsive to the will of the 
people and fully responsible to the voters of the 
federation. Bearing in mind the purpose for which 
this sketch of the spread of responsible government 
is being made, it is well to emphasize that in 
Switzerland people of three languages have been, 
for hundreds of years, successfully united under a 
single representative government. There could 
hardly be a more severe test of the question 
whether people of diverse languages can be per- 
manently united under a single political organi- 
zation than the test that was afforded in Switzer- 
land by the war of 1914-1918. With the Germans 
on the one side and the French and the Italians 
on the other engaged in the most terrific warfare 
that the world has ever known, it was still possible 
to hold together people of these languages in 
Switzerland without a threat of civil war or of 
secession 

The next country in which a responsible form of 
government was established, which endures to the 
present time, was Holland. In this country, as well 
as in Switzerland, it was found possible to unite 
people of two different languages and racial tradi- 
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tions under a single government. While these two 
countries embrace but a very insignificant part of 
the population and territory of Europe, they 
kindled the first beacons of liberty which in a large 
measure led the larger nations of Europe toward 
the overthrow of autocracy and the establishment 
of responsible government in their countries. 

The real rise to importance of the representative 
form of government in Europe came when France 
established the First Republic a little over a cen- 
tury ago. While the country reverted temporarily 
to absolutism, responsible government appears at 
the present day to be firmly established in France; 
and the great prestige which that country has for 
some centuries possessed throughout Europe, has 
acted as a powerful stimulus to the other nations 
in that continent to throw off autocracy and estab- 
lish responsible governments in their territories. 

Belgium, while nominally a kingdom, has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of her neighbor and at the 
present time possesses a government that is highly 
responsive to the will of her people. Here is a 
third country in which it has been found possible 
to unite people of two languages and of different 
racial extraction under a_ single responsible 
government. 

Within the past hundred years Italy was welded 
together out of a number of small principalities 
which formerly existed in the Peninsula, and the 
country has at the same time developed a respon- 
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sible form of government, although still nominally © 
under a king. 

In Denmark and the Scandinavian Peninsula 
responsible government has long been established, 
and it is being adopted in practically all of the 
states which the recent war has detached from 
Russia. 

In the Western Hemisphere representative gov- 
ernment was first planted about a century and a 
half ago, when the American Colonies, after win- 
ning their independence from Great Britain, 
adopted the Federal Constitution, although the 
colonies had possessed some measure of self govern- 
ment under the English Crown. In the United 
States, as in Switzerland, responsible government 
took the form of a federation of states; and while 
the tendency in recent decades has undoubtedly 
been toward centralization, the country still 
clings to the federal form of government and is far 
from ready to entertain the idea of a unitary 
republic. 

With the exception of one civil war in the 
country’s history, the friction between the state 
governments and the national government has not 
been dangerous to the continuance of the feder- 
ation. In the main, the rivalry of state and na- 
tional governments for the favor of the same electo- 
rate has had a wholesome tendency to keep each up 
to the highest standard of efficiency. The friendly 
emulation of the various state governments among 
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themselves has also resulted in the rapid diffusion 
of the best measures adopted by any state among 
the other states. 

The example of the United States of America has 
been so powerful throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere that responsible governments are now 
established throughout the two continents of North 
and South America. Imperfect though some of 
them may still be, and though at times reverting to 
autocracy in the form of dictatorships, all the 
countries in the Western world are earnestly striv- 
ing toward the goal of an honest republican form of 
government. In the A B C countries, Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile, republicanism is practically 
assured as a permanent form of government. 
Mexico was recently in the throes of warfare to 
decide whether an orderly rule of the majority 
should be the basis of its government, but there is 
not much doubt that a responsible form of govern- 
ment will eventually be established in that coun- 
try. The small countries of Central America, 
while still troubled with revolutions and dictator- 
ships, will in all likelihood eventually unite under a 
federal form of government responsible to the 
people. While prophecies are dangerous, the 
writer feels that the trend of events warrants the 
prediction that within fifty years responsible 
government will be firmly established from Grant 
Land to Cape Horn. 

In Asia the present century has seen the adop- 
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tion of a responsible, republican form of government — 
by China, the most populous country on the globe. 
It is true, the new republican government is still 
far from being firmly established. While it is 
difficult at our distance to judge the final outcome 
of the present civil war and brigandage, many 
competent observers who have devoted their lives 
to a study of the welfare of China and the Chinese 
people are of the opinion that China will eventu- 
ally be unified, and that responsible government 
has come to stay in that huge republic. : 
Spreading across the vast expanse of both Europe 
and Asia lies Russia. What shall be said of 
Russia? The dawn of responsible government 
has broken over her. While the present Soviet 
form of government, with its excessive represen- 
tation of the urban population as compared with 
the peasant population, with its total exclusion of 
large classes from the ballot, with its lack of free- 
dom of discussion and of untrammeled, secret vot- 
ing, cannot be fairly called an honest, responsible 
form of government, still a measure of responsi- 
bility of the government to the citizens has been 
achieved. As time goes on the probable trend will 
be toward greater fairness in elections, more general 
and equal distribution of the suffrage, greater 
freedom of the press, and toward secret and 
untrammeled voting,—in short, toward a more truly 
representative and responsible government. How 
quickly or how slowly this evolution of the Soviet 
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Government will take place, it is impossible to say. 

At the present day representative and respon- 
sible government, more or less imperfect it is true, 
has spread so widely throughout the world that 
there is only a very small part of the earth’s sur- 
face and of the earth’s population still governed by 
absolute and autocratic rulers. As nearly as I can 
estimate, not over three millions of square miles, 
or about 6%, of the total land area of the earth, 
amounting to 57,000,000 square miles, is now 
under autocratic and irresponsible government; or, 
in terms of population, not over 115,000,000, or 
~ about 7%, of the total population of the earth, 
estimated at 1,700,000,000. In this estimate of 
the extent of despotic government the depend- 
encies of countries which have responsible govern- 
ment are not included. On the other hand, the 
Japanese Empire is included, although it possesses 
a representative legislative body and is rapidly 
approaching the Occidental ideas of responsible 
government. 

And furthermore, the peoples which still lack 
responsible government are backward and feeble 
peoples (with the exception of Japan) whose inter- 
national relations are completely dominated by the 
great powers. None of the remaining autocracies 
of the earth is powerful enough to disturb the peace 
of the world or to overthrow a responsible world 
organization established for the maintenance of 
international peace. Thus the ground has been 
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cleared for a union of the nations having responsi- 
ble governments, on the basis of a fair and equal 
consideration of the interests of each nation and of 
the interests of each citizen,—the only basis, 
as has been shown in the previous chapter, upon 
which an enduring world organization to abolish 
war can be realized. 

The statements of the previous paragraph would 
not have been true in 1914. Then there existed 
four powerful autocracies in the heart of Europe 
and in nearby Asia that were among the great 
powers of the earth. In the next chapter we shall 
briefly sketch how the ground was cleared of these 
great obstacles to world harmony, with their 
dynastic ambitions for world domination. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE GROUND CLEARED BY THE WAR OF 1914-1918 


Tue Czar of Russia, ever pushing his domi- 
nation westward in Europe, southward in Asia, and 
eastward to the Pacific Ocean; the Kaiser of Ger- 
-many, with his ambitious projects for the hege- 
mony of Germany in Europe; the Emperor of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, bent upon the domination of the 
Balkans; the Sultan of Turkey, at once a political 
despot and, as the Moslem Caliph, a religious auto- 
crat of great power, dreaming of the recovery of his 
political domination over Egypt and North Africa, 
and of extending his sway to Moslem India,— 
these were the four powerful autocracies remaining 
in the world at the beginning of the year 1914. 

With these four autocracies constantly scheming 
to dominate the world, or large portions of it, by 
force of arms, there could be no possibility of a 
peaceful and friendly union of the nations of the 
world for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace on the basis of justice. International justice 
was the last thing that these autocrats wanted to 
see established. They wanted, not just relations 
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with their neighbors, but domination over their 
neighbors. And as they could not obtain such 
domination by peaceful methods, they wanted, not 
peace, but war. 

In 1919, five years later, every one of these 
powerful autocracies, the last great obstacles to 
world peace, had been swept from the face of the 
earth. God has cleared the ground upon which to 
build a world structure for the maintenance of 
international justice and international peace. It is 
true, all four of these great countries are still 
molten in the fierce heat of His crucible; but, - 
though still very plastic, their governmental 
moulds have now taken such shape that it is fairly 
safe to say that autocracy has been permanently 
cast out and responsible government has been per- 
manently established in all of them. 

The first autocracy to crash to earth was the 
Czardom of Russia. The revolution of 1917, 
which overthrew the Czar, was a very complex 
movement. It was not only a political revolution, 
but an economic revolution as well. In fact, the 
political revolution was, in the minds of the lead- 
ing spirits, merely incidental to the economic revo- 
lution. And not only was the economic revolution 
the principal object; but it was, and still is, the 
avowed intention of the Russian leaders to carry 
their economic revolution into all countries and to 
make it a world revolution. Expressed in saner 
terms, the leaders of Soviet Russia sought, and still 
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seek, a complete recasting of the entire modern 
economic system of the whole world. Inasmuch as 
the economic reconstruction is sought not only by 
peaceful persuasion and orderly parliamentary 
action, but principally by force of arms, it becomes 
necessary to consider it in our study of world 
peace; and a subsequent chapter will be devoted 
to the economic phases of the Russian revolution. 
In this chapter we will note only the political 
structure resulting from the revolution. 

Russia has not yet attained fully responsible 
government. As the Communist Party represents 
only a small fraction of the population, less than 
one per cent, it was necessary for them, in order to 
maintain their power, even after they had through 
terrorism killed or banished their most active 
opposers, to erect a sham democracy in which 
the urban voters, who were mainly their support- 
ers, had five times the representation in the govern- 
ment that the peasant population had. 

Developments in Russia since the revolution 
have been in the direction of moderation and of 
elimination of the most extreme phases of com- 
munism. The so-called “new economic policy” 
is, in a measure, a return to the former economic 
system. With this moderation and return to 
sanity the opposition of the peasant classes to the 
Soviet government is diminishing, and the time is 
approaching when the communist party will prob- 
ably feel safe in establishing a wider and more 
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equable suffrage in the country, and when the 
Russian Soviet Federated Republic will become an 
honest republic in fact, and the government will 
eventually take its place among the other great 
responsible governments of the world. 

Germany, the second of the great autocracies 
remaining in 1914, has also become a republic as a 
result of the war of 1914-1918. It was the opposi- 
tion of the Kaiser and his governing group that 
thwarted the plans of the Hague Conferences to 
substitute peaceful arbitration for war in the 
settlement of international difficulties. With the 
overthrow of the Kaiser and the thorough discredit- 
ing of the autocratic dictum that “the state can do 
no wrong,” perhaps the greatest single obstacle to 
the achievement of permanent world peace has 
been removed. The German Republic professes to 
be a socialist republic, and it is still, it is true, in a 
very unsettled condition. While it is difficult 
to foresee the final mould in which that govern- 
ment will harden, it does not seem likely that the 
German nation will again submit its fate to the rule 
of an irresponsible autocrat. The trend in Ger- 
many, as in all modern countries, will probably be 
rather in the direction of firm and final establish- 
ment of responsible government, and the country 
will in all likelihood maintain and improve its 
standing as one of the great free nations of the 
earth. An additional reason for this view is found 
in the present condition of German government 
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finances. This problem will probably require the 
oversight of the League of Nations, as in Austria, 
for its solution; and the powerful influence of the 
League will without doubt be thrown in favor of 
the establishment of a responsible form of 
government. 

In Austria, the third of the four great autocracies 
destroyed by the World War, the strength of the 
trend toward responsible government was clearly 
shown by the feebleness and the futility of the 
attempts to restore the Hapsburg dynasty after 
the armistice. While the Austrian government, 
like the German government, is still in a state of 
flux, it is safe to predict that the people will never 
again submit to the rule of the autocrat. Austria 
is at present practically in receivership, with the 
League of Nations acting as receiver; but when the 
League shall have succeeded in balancing the Aus- 
trian budget and once more placing the Austrian 
government on a self-supporting basis, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the members of the 
League will use every effort to see that a responsible, 
representative government is established in Vienna. 
Not only are the leading members of the League 
democracies; but they are fully aware of the schem- 
ing, ambitious and war-making policy that auto- 
crats have pursued in Europe for centuries past. 

Turkey, the fourth of the autocracies mentioned 
above, was the most dangerous of all to the peace 
of the world. Not only was her form of govern- 
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ment autocratic, but the head of the government 
was also the religious head of the Moslem world. © 
The principal reason for the failure of Germany’s 
efforts during the World War to stir up a “holy 
war” throughout Islam was, that the vast major- 
ity of the Mohammedans were too intelligent to 
admit that there was anything “holy” in fighting 
Germany’s battles. But the ability of the Sultan 
who was also Caliph, to use his political power to 
foment religious wars was real, and it constituted 
the last grave danger, through religious warfare, to 
the peace of the world. : 

With the establishment of a republic in Turkey 
since the close of the war, the political autocracy 
has been destroyed in that country; and while the 
form of democracy established is still imperfect, it 
will doubtless trend, as time passes, toward an 
honest, representative form of government. The 
Young Turks clearly perceived the danger to peace 
in permitting the religious head of Islam to hold 
the supreme political authority in their country, 
and they have therefore divorced the Caliphate 
from the Sultanship. This act constituted a 
clearing of the ground for a structure of world peace 
the importance of which has not yet been realized 
in the Western world. The only event whose 
importance for world peace is comparable to it is 
the deposition of the Papacy from political power. 

The liberalizing tendencies in government at the 
present day have even penetrated the Far East. 
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In India a native parliament is in process of evolu- 
tion, and the trend of thought is toward self- 
government. In Japan the Western idea of 
responsible government is rapidly shaping the form 
of government, and the course of the nobility and 
of the crown seem to be following the same evolu- 
tion that they have had in England, from auto- 
cratic political power to mere social distinction. 

At the close of the great war of 1914-1918 there 
remains no political autocrat in the whole wide 
world capable by his single volition of disturbing 
the peace of the world. God has cleared the 
ground for an organization of the world in the 
interest of permanent peace. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE DESTRUCTION OF RELIGIOUS AUTOCRACIES 
CAPABLE OF CAUSING WAR 


Dvurine historical times there have been three 
great religious autocracies that have wielded. 
sufficient political power to cause international 
wars,—that of the popes in Christendom, that of 
the Caliphs in Islam, and that of the Grand Llamas 
of Buddhism. 

After the conversion to Christianity of the 
Roman Emperor Constantine, and the consequent 
vast increase in the political influence of the bishops 
of Rome, the theological quarrels of Christendom 
took on more and more a political aspect, and 
increasing pressure was brought by the ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy upon the political authorities to use 
military forces against those who were considered 
apostates from the true faith, as well as toward the 
‘infidels,”’ as Mohammedans were termed. 

During the last four centuries of the existence 
of the Roman Empire, while the political power of 
the Roman emperors was gradually declining and 
the empire was slowly disintegrating, the spiritual 
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power of the bishops of Rome was constantly 
growing, not only in the Roman Empire, but 
throughout Christendom; and their sway over the 
minds of men was constantly growing more 
absolute and supreme. As a consequence the 
emperors at length found that the political power 
of the popes exceeded their own power. 

Especially during the Dark Ages that followed the 
fall of the Roman Empire did the political power 
of the papacy gradually attain supremacy over 
almost the whole of Europe west of Russia. At 
the demand of popes political rulers sent forth their 
armies against apostates or infidels, and the relig- 
ious autocracy at Rome was the cause of many 
international wars and crusades. 

The beginning of the destruction of this religious 
autocracy was made by the so-called reformations 
in Germany, Switzerland, Holland and England. 
These countries, at the same time that they dis- 
carded certain of the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
also threw off the political domination of the popes 
of Rome, and in these countries the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the spiritual power over the temporal 
power was repudiated. 

In the Catholic countries of Europe the political 
supremacy of the popes continued for some centu- 
ries longer; but with the rise of rationalism in 
France the decline of the papal power was greatly 
accelerated, and with the establishment of the new 
Italian unity with its restriction of papal political 
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power within extremely narrow limits, finally - 
resulting in depriving the popes of practically all 
political power whatever, the destruction of this 
religious autocracy, as far as its political power is 
concerned, was complete and final. The pope may 
now, indeed, exert a great indirect political in- 
fluence by his encyclicals of instruction to the 
Catholic clergy and the Catholic population of the 
various countries; but he can no longer by his 
single will range the armies of one nation against 
those of another, and thus cause international war. 

While the head of Catholic Christendom, when 
instigating warfare, acted in direct opposition to 
the principles of the religion which he professed, 
the head of the Mohammedan religion, when urging 
conquest in the name of Allah, acted in full har- 
mony with the precepts of the Koran. For this 
reason the latter religious autocracy was perhaps 
more dangerous to the peace of the world than the 
former. For many centuries Spain and Eastern 
Europe were in constant terror of the onslaughts 
of the Saracen, whose Koran taught that the 
“infidels”’ were to be given only the alternatives of 
conversion or the sword, to which in practice there 
was added a third choice of tribute. Throughout 
the past five centuries, however, the political power 
of Islam has been constantly narrowing. Secta- 
rian divisions among the ranks of the faithful were 
the first cause of this decline. Islam no longer 
presented a united front in her wars with Christen- 
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dom, while Christendom under the medizval popes 
was fully unified in the defense of its lands. As 
a consequence the Mohammedans were driven 
back in Eastern Europe almost to the Dardanelles; 
out of Spain they were driven completely. During 
the past two centuries Christian England gained 
suzerainty over India; Britain and Russia together 
dominate the foreign policy of Persia; the British 
Empire obtained control over Egypt, the Sudan 
and other parts of Africa whose population was 
largely Mohammedan. Even Turkey, the only 
independent Mohammedan power, fell under the 
influence of Germany. The Caliph’s political 
power was thus extremely restricted. 

It remained for the war of 1914-1918 to remove 
from the world entirely the war-making danger of 
this religious autocracy. The more intelligent 
Turks, constituting the Young Turk Party, had 
long since imbibed the Western ideals of religious 
freedom and of the divorce of religious authority 
from political power. They had seen the papacy 
in Christendom gradually stripped of its war- 
making ability and finally deposed from all political 
power; and at the close of the war they not only 
adopted a modern, responsible form of political 
government; but they also took the momentous 
step of separating the Caliphate from the Sultan- 
ship, and in this way they deprived the Caliph 
of all political power and confined his activities to 
the spiritual leadership of Islam. This act brings 
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the Mohammedan world up to the advanced - 
position of the Christian world in the matter of 
religious toleration. It is true that under both 
the pope and the caliph persecution of individuals is 
still possible; but the danger of religious wars upon 
whole nations caused by the autocratic political 
power of these former religious rulers has been 
removed from the world, and the ground has been 
cleared for a structure to maintain international 
peace. 

The only remaining religious autocrat in the 
world to-day is the Llama of Thibet. He is rather > 
an ascetic than a war-maker. The Buddhist relig- 
ion is in its nature less aggressive than the Chris- 
tian, the Mohammedan, or even the Jewish religion; 
and it is hardly within the range of possibility 
that the Thibetan Llama should ever descend with 
his followers from his mountain fastnesses for the 
purpose of religious warfare upon the Chinese or 
the Indians. How long this last survival of relig- 
ious autocracy will be able to shut out the light of 
modern progress, it is difficult to foresee; but if 
China should become modernized, Thibet would 
probably follow in due time. Meanwhile, as a 
menace to world peace the Llama of Thibet may 
be practically dismissed from our discussion. | 

Step by step with the decline and fall of religious 
autocracies there has been a decline of religious 
warfare within the past twelve hundred years. The 
vast wars of Mohammedan conquest spread war- 
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fare from India to the Pillars of Hercules. The 
Christian counter attacks, dignified by the name of 
crusades, made of all Europe an armed camp and 
kept warfare in the foreground for centuries. 

At the time of the reformation religious warfare 
had ceased to be a matter of continent against 
continent and had become a struggle of country 
against country, and later it simmered down to the 
fighting of section against section. Finally came 
the period in which Catholic and Protestant found 
that they could live together in the same country 
without fighting. 

The growth of toleration has been slow, but 
steady. The growth of liberal thought during the 
past two centuries makes it practically certain that 
religious toleration will increase throughout the 
world, and that religious wars will become a more 
and more remote possibility. In the twentieth 
century the decline of dogmatism is rapidly spread- 
ing through all advanced countries, and educated 
men everywherearerealizing that religionis a matter 
of character and life, not of dogmatic theology. 

There may still be religious persecutions in 
various countries of the world, such as the anti- 
semitic movements in European countries and the 
anti-Catholic movements in the United States; but 
the religious autocrats who possessed the political — 
power to enlarge these local quarrels into inter- 
national frictions and international wars no longer 
exist. 


CHAPTER XX 


LESSONS IN CO-OPERATION TAUGHT BY THE WAR OF 
1914-1918 


THE great war has taught the people of the whole 
world three great lessons, all of which tend to 
prepare the minds of men for world organization. 
It taught us, (1) that the world is an economic unit, 
and that therefore economic problems can be 
finally solved only upon a world-wide basis; (2) 
that social and sanitary problems transcend na- 
tional boundaries and can likewise be effectively | 
handled only by international regulation; (3) that 
co-operation by many nations is perfectly feasible. 

The war has brought home to the man in the 
street the clear conviction that economic friction 
is frequently the cause of international wars. The 
leaders of Russia and their sympathizers in other 
countries have coined the phrase, “capitalistic 
wars, to convey their conviction that the business 
interests of the various countries are the instigators 
of international wars. 

First there is the struggle for raw materials in the 
undeveloped portions of the earth, and the effort to 
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exclude rival nations from access to these raw 
materials. This leads to friction in the colonial 
policy of the great powers and is an underlying 
and important cause of international warfare. The 
exclusive possession of rich sources of raw materials, | 
—this was, in plain language, what the Germans 
meant by demanding their “place in the sun.” 

Next there is the struggle for world markets by 
the great powers, in order to dispose of their sur- 
plus manufactures and to invest their surplus capi- 
tal; and here again are seen the selfish efforts to 
obtain preferential treatment or exclusive entry 
_ for their traders and their investors and entrepren- 
eurs. The result is constant economic friction, 
which is an important cause of international wars. 
That the rivalry for the vast Chinese markets 
played its part in causing the great war, is seen by 
the promptness with which the Japanese attacked 
the German concession in Shantung, the careful 
exclusion of Germany from that territory in the 
Peace Treaty, and the great pressure upon Japan 
that was necessary to induce her to return the 
peninsula to China. 

The competition for raw materials and for 
markets is world-wide, and the only way in which 
these causes of international warfare can be totally 
abolished is by the establishment of world-wide 
regulations to maintain fair and equal conditions 
of economic competition for all traders, investors 
and entrepreneurs, irrespective of their nationality. 
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We in America call it “the principle of the open - 
door,’’—a fair field and no favors, and let the 
brainiest man bring home the bacon, whether 
he be British, German, French, American or 
Japanese. The world war has brought this convic- 
tion home to the masses in all countries, and the 
ground has been thus cleared for the acceptance of 
a world organization that will remove economic 
friction and so prevent capitalistic wars. 

It is not only the competition of investors and 
traders, however, that is world-wide, and that 
therefore must be regulated on a world basis; but 
the competition of labor, also, is an international 
problem that can be finally solved only by world 
co-operation. The only method by which humane 
standards of hours of labor, of female and child 
labor, of factory sanitation, of decent housing, 
of a minimum subsistence wage, etc., can be 
established and maintained without international 
economic friction and without serious periods of 
unemployment, is by international co-operation 
and the international regulation of these matters. 

The ramifications of trade throughout the world 
at the present day are so immediate and so all- 
pervasive that the country with the lowest stand- 
ards of labor will undersell those of humane stand- 
ards in all the open markets of the world. It will 
even capture the home markets of the countries of 
advanced standards, unless tariff barriers are 
erected against its competition. 
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Fair and equal terms of competition in the 
world’s markets for the products of the labor of all 
countries can therefore be maintained only by 
world regulation of the hours and conditions of 
labor. And the constant international friction 
caused by tariffs and retaliatory tariffs, most fav- 
ored nation discriminations, etc., can likewise be 
removed only by a world organization to maintain 
fair and equal terms for the competition of all 
capitalists and of all laborers, irrespective of their 
nationalities. In no other way can tariff friction 
and tariff wars, which are frequently the precursors 
and the causes of international wars, be totally 
removed from the earth. This conviction, too, 
has been forced home bythe waron the minds of the 
laboring men of all countries, and it has prepared 
the ground for a world co-operative effort to reach a 
permanent solution. ‘The two forms taken by that 
effort,—the Russian experiment and the Inter- 
national Labor Bureau of the League of Nations— 
will be considered later. 

There is another great field of human endeavor 
in which the great war has prepared the minds of 
men everywhere for international co-operation. 
The leaders of thought throughout the world have 
perceived that many social and sanitary problems 
can be adequately attacked only on a world basis;, 
and as a result there have been recent world con- 
ferences for the suppression of the opium traffic, 
and for the control and the suppression of the so- 
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called “white slave traffic.” Furthermore, the | 
police authorities of the leading countries have 
perceived that criminal plots are frequently inter- 
national in their scope and can therefore be de- 
stroyed only through co-ordinated action of the 
police authorities of a number of countries. This 
conviction has led to international police confer- 
ences within the past few years, for the purpose of 
linking together in some way through co-operative 
action the police secret service and other police 
functions of the principal countries of both 
hemispheres. 

In educational circles, scientific circles and 
medical circles international conferences and inter- 
national clearing houses have become a recognized 
and well-established policy of world co-operation 
and world unification. 

Not only has the great war prepared the ground 
for a world organization by driving home in all 
thinking minds the firm conviction that the larger 
problems of economics, of labor, of social vices, of 
sanitation can be solved only by joint international 
action; but the war has also led them to perceive 
that co-operation by many nations is perfectly 
feasible. This was proven during the war. The 
stress and pressure of those days gradually drew 
together the efforts of all the allies until at last 
the supreme command of the entire allied forces 
was centered in one man, and the allied world 
was unified. This practical demonstration of the 
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feasibility of united world action, together with the 
recent world conferences mentioned above, has 
prepared the world for at least some measure of 
political unification for the maintenance of ‘nter- 
national justice and peace. 

The number of sovereign nations in the world 
has been so largely reduced within the past two 
centuries, that the problem of world unification 
has been greatly simplified. The hundred or more 
Germanies of the eighteenth century have been 
reduced to one sovereignty; so have the numerous 
small Italian sovereignties of a century ago. Vast 
numbers of independent principalities in India 
and of independent tribes in Africa have been 
absorbed under the single sovereignty of the British 
Empire. Omitting the small sovereignties such as 
Monaco, Andorra, etc., which are practically under 
the control of their larger neighbors, not over sixty 
sovereign countries remain in the world to-day. 
The possibility of obtaining united world action 
among this small number of states has been demon- 
strated by the great war, and this is one of the most 
valuable lessons derived from the conflict. 


CHAPTER XXI 
REACTION AFTER THE WAR OF 1914-1918 


WHILE responsible government is very 1mper- 
fectly established in almost all countries, still it is 
broadly true that at the present day practically the 
entire world is ruled by governments responsible to 
the people. The few remaining exceptions are 
weak and backward countries that cannot to any 
extent disturb the peace of the world. The 
elimination of dynastic ambitions for world domi- 
nation is practically complete. As we have seen in 
a previous chapter, the last four aggressive dynas- 
ties remaining among the governments of the 
nations were swept from the earth by the great war 
of 1914-1918. As a result of this tremendous 
upheaval the ground has been prepared, as never 
before in the history of the world, for a union of all 
peoples for the maintenance of international justice 
and permanent world peace. 

There has, however, been a reversion from 
responsible government to autocracy in certain 
countries of Europe; and a brief study of this 
phenomenon must be made at this point. In 
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Russia, Hungary, Italy, Spain and Germany dic- 
tatorships with more or less absolute power have 
been established, and democracy has for the time 
being been eclipsed. The situation in Russia 
is so complicated that we shall devote a separate 
chapter to it. At this point we may merely note 
that the revolution in that country overthrowing 
the czar was at first a purely political movement, 
and its leaders undertook to establish a fully 
representative and responsible form of government 
in the country. The second revolution overthrow- 
ing the Kerensky government was an economic 
revolution intended to establish an entirely new 
economic system in place of that which has hitherto 
prevailed in all commercial countries of the earth. 

The leaders of this revolution were so intent 
upon the speedy and thorough accomplishment of 
their economic objects, that political freedom 
was temporarily lost sight of, and the Lenine 
dictatorship was established. With the moder- 
ation of the most extreme economic regulations 
evidences are multiplying that the rigor of the 
dictatorship in Russia is being relaxed, and that the 
government is slowly moving toward the establish- 
ment of an honest republican form of government. 

In Italy, Spain, Germany and Hungary the 
dictatorships have been established rather in pro- 
test against the violent methods of minorities who 
sought by force to impose their radical economic 
theories upon those nations, than in protest against 
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the free and orderly methods of responsible govern- 
ment. The radicals in these countries having — 
adopted the methods of economic force and civil 
war to force the vast majority of the population to 
submit to control by a small minority, it was neces- 
sary, for the time being, for the conservative popu- 
lation of these countries to center power in a 
single strong commander, in order to meet this 
situation. With the suppression and the thorough 
chastisement of the violent minorities who sought 
to force their radical systems upon these countries, 
it is very likely that constitutional methods will 
again prevail in all of these countries, and that in 
time responsible government will again be 
established. 

In Italy Mr. Mussolini has already expressed his 
intention to lay down his autocratic power as soon 
as the condition of the country may permit. The 
Fascisti, the party of which he is the head, are 
extremely patriotic, and they at first adhered 
strictly to the orderly processes of responsible 
government; but they were forced by the violent 
methods of a small communist minority party to 
meet violence with violence, and with the apparent 
consent of a large majority of the Italian nation 
Mussolini was made dictator. The common danger — 
necessitated what was practically the establish- 
ment of martial law in the country. The grave 
common danger was brought about by the seizure 
of the factories in Northern Italy and in other 
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quarters by a small minority of violent communists 
with the evident purpose of overthrowing honest 
democracy in Italy and of establishing, as in Russia, 
a so-called “dictatorship of the proletariat.”’ The 
temporary establishment of martial law or of 
dictatorship under Mussolini has apparently re- 
moved this danger to the Republic, and in accord- 
ance with Mussolini’s own assurance as soon as the 
country is sufficiently quieted responsible govern- 
ment will again prevail in Italy. 

In Spain the causes leading to a dictatorship 
were very similar to those in Italy. The violence 
of the small communist minority in Barcelona and 
vicinity, and in a few other quarters, had convinced 
the great majority of the conservative population 
of Spain that the danger to their free institutions 
was great enough to warrant a military dictatorship 
or a reign of martial law; and they have apparently 
acquiesced in the seizure of absolute power by 
General Primo de Riviera. The object of the 
communists in Spain, as in Italy, seems to have 
been the overthrow of responsible government and 
the imitation of the Russian dictatorship of the 
proletariat. In Spain the inefficiency and the 
increasing bureaucracy of the government were 
contributing causes of the military coup. While 
General Riviera has not publicly stated his inten- 
tions, it is very likely that after the policy of 
violence by minorities shall have been thoroughly 
crushed and the government thoroughly purged of 
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graft, nepotism and bureaucracy Spain will again 
return to a responsible form of government. 

The dictatorship in Germany has been tempo- 
rarily rendered necessary by the need for instant 
action in the present great dangers which beset the 
German Republic from within and from without. 
The communist movement in Saxony, the separa- 
tist and monarchist movement in Bavaria, the 
French occupation of the heart of industrial Ger- 
many, the separatist movement on the Rhine,— 
all of these dangers made a state of military control 
and of martial law absolutely necessary for the time ~ 
being. The fact, however, that the monarchist 
movements have been quickly crushed shows that 
there is no permanent reaction in Germany against 
a responsible form of government; and when the 
country eventually emerges from the fierce crucible 
of her present trials, it seems highly probable 
that she will take her place among the great 
nations with free institutions of government. 

In Hungary, as in Italy, the need for a dictator 
was brought about by the violent methods of a 
small minority of communists under Bela Kun, who 
tried to force their theories upon the vast majority 
of the conservative population of the country. 
Hungary, like Germany, is still so upset by dangers 
within and without, that the military control of 
the Regent, Admiral Horthy, is necessary for the 
time being. While it is not clear at the present 
time what form the government of the country will 
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eventually take, the prevalence of more normal 
conditions within and of stable peace toward her 
neighbors will doubtless have a tendency to relax 
the rigor of irresponsible authority, and will tend 
to swing the country in line with the free peoples 
of the earth who elect and control their govern- 
ments. The influence of the League of Nations 
which is likely to be called upon to rehabilitate the 
finances of Hungary, will doubtless also be thrown 
in this direction. 

As far as Europe is Se Keiko we may therefore 
conclude that, while reaction has temporarily cast 
_ heavy clouds over the liberties of the peoples of 
that continent, there are signs that the eclipse of 
responsible government is only temporary, and 
that sooner or later the European peoples will 
attain a responsible form of government in almost 
all cases. After the storm of the world war the sea 
of humanity is still running high; but the waves will 
gradually subside and calm will eventually be 
restored; and when that period arrives, it will be 
found that responsible government has been re- 
stored or established in all of the great nations of 
Europe. 

What shall we say of America? With high 
enthusiasm the Americans went three thousand 
miles out of their way to “make the world safe for 
democracy”’; but after the great war was won, a 
violent reaction took place, and the United States 
has apparently adopted a confirmed policy of iso- 
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lation and of non-cooperation with the efforts of | 
the other nations of the world to establish an organ- 
ization for the preservation of the peace of the 
world and to make the world safe against the 
aggressions of any criminal government. Strong 
appeal has been made to the advice of the founders 
of the Republic, to the effect that America’s best 
policy would be to “avoid entangling alliances” 
with European nations, owing to the entirely differ- 
ent set of primary interests of European countries 
from those of the United States. (This was true a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Whether it is true 
now, will be considered later.) The policy laid 
down by Washington for the country, to avoid 
permanent alliances and to trust for the country’s 
safety to temporary alliances in time of danger, has 
been strongly urged. The doctrine of President 
Monroe against European interference in the 
affairs of the Western Hemisphere has been con- 
stantly cited, and the converse has been urged, 
that America should not meddle with the affairs 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus far America 
has refused to join the League of Nations, on the 
ground that it is an “entangling alliance” of the 
type against which the founders of the country 
warned their successors. (Whether this is so will 
also be considered later.) 

While this reaction in the United States is not, 
indeed, a lapse from responsible government to 
autocracy, it is a far more serious reaction. It isa 
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reaction from the glowing conviction born in the 
world war, that all the nations of the earth must 
and would unite to put an end to international wars 
and to make the world safe for peace-loving, demo- 
cratic peoples, so that the horror through which the 
world was then passing might never again fall upon 
our descendants. 

Has the great hope of humanity indeed been 
quenched, as far as America is concerned? Is the 
reactionary attitude of the United States tempo- 
rary or final? A certain element of our popu- 
lation talks as cynically as the most confirmed 
European militarist about the next war, the war in 
the air, and other wars unending. A noisy minor- 
ity in this country has long since pronounced the 
League of Nations dead and buried, although to the 
man in the street the League seems rather lively 
for a corpse. It is strongly insisted that the 
results of a presidential election in which the 
issues were very confused was a final and irrevo- 
cable mandate from the American people, instruct- 
ing our government to withdraw from all associ- 
ation, co-operation or sympathy with the rest of 
the world, and to crawl into its snail-shell of com- 
plete national isolation and national selfishness. 

Has America lost her soul? Has the idealism of 
the most idealistic country in the world died, or is 
it only dormant? 

The profound interest created throughout the 
country by President Harding’s proposal that we 
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should takean active part in the administration of the 
World Court, the creation of which was perhaps the 
most cherished hope of our best statesmen for gener- 
ations, shows clearly that the reaction in America 
is only temporary. More clearly still is this shown 
in the nation-wide interest created by the Bok 
Peace Plan Competition and referendum. Over 
twenty-two thousand citizens offered plans by 
which America might play her part in the preserva- 
tion of world peace. 

While the American people are not yet con- 
vinced that the road to world peace has been ~ 
discovered, there can be no doubt about their 
enthusiastic co-operation, when once they are 
convinced that a feasible way to outlaw and to 
abolish international warfare has been found. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE RECONSIDERATION OF THE ECONOMIC STRUC- 
TURE OF MODERN SOCIETY 


Not only in the political field has God cleared 
the ground for the erection of a world organization 
to maintain world justice and peace, but also in the 
broad field of modern economic life many barriers 
to human brotherhood have been burned away by 
the fierce fires of the great war. 

The working masses in practically all countries 
have arrived at the conviction that the basic cause 
of most international warfare is the greed of the 
trading classes of the various countries,—capital- 
ism, or international capitalism, they call it. They 
have also arrived at the conviction that the present 
capitalistic system of society does not afford the 
worker full social justice, but that his labor and 
his life blood are exploited by the capitalists for 
their personal gain. 

The workers of the world are therefore insisting 
upon a complete reconsideration of the entire 
economic structure of modern society from its 
broadest basic principles to its most detailed 
operation in practice. Vast numbers of workers in 
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all industrial countries have organized themselves 
into unions, and these unions in the various coun- 
tries are affiliated in world-wide international 
organizations, for the purpose of forcing the 
recognition of the workers’ just claims. 

Before we can intelligently pass to the consider- 
ation of the world organization which mankind is 
now erecting for the preservation of international 
justice and peace, it is necessary to understand 
fully this world-wide workers’ movement, to trace 
its efforts to establish a workers’ or soviet govern- 
ment in all nations, which soviet governments — 
they hope to see affiliated in one great interna- 
tional organization. This is the more necessary 
because it is clear that permanent world peace 
cannot be established until a final and complete 
reconciliation and harmony of the interests of 
capital and labor have been attained. 

Let us go straight to the heart of the matter and 
take up the Russian experiment. In 1917 the 
working classes of Russia by a revolution over- 
threw the Kerensky government and established 
what they called a proletarian or soviet govern- 
ment. It was intended to be a government of 
the workers by the workers and for the workers 
alone. In the view of their leaders only those who 
themselves labored had a right to subsistence. 
All who lived upon investments or who employed 
others to labor for them were considered “bour- 
geois,” parasites upon society, who must be exter- 
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minated. In their view capital is the result of past 
exploitation of labor, and is therefore not entitled 
to any earnings; and organization skill and manage- 
‘ment skill are simply exploitation of labor, and 
these likewise are not entitled to a subsistence. 

Their first action, therefore, was to instruct the 
workers in all the factories to take possession of the 
properties, to drive away the owners and the 
managers, and to operate the factories themselves 
for their sole profit. Their theory—derived from 
Carl Marx—was that all the profits of industry 
belong to the workers, and their slogan was, “All 
power to the workers.” Capitalists and manage- 
ment were expropriated, and the socialist theory 
that all the means of production should be the 
property of those who produce with them was thus 
carried into effect through wholesale confiscation 
of property. 

In actual practice, however, it was soon found 
that this extreme type of socialism, viz. commun- 
ism or group socialism, as distinguished from state 
socialism, would not work. The workers soon 
found that, when the supply of raw materials on 
hand had been worked up, capital was needed to 
obtain a fresh supply of these materials; and they 
soon found, also, that management was needed to 
dispose properly of the product of the factories, to 
manage the purchase and distribution of incoming 
supplies, to plan the work of the factories, to direct 
shipments, etc. They found that without the 
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discipline of managers the workers lost efficiency, 
promptness and regularity of attendance; that 
endless committee meetings of numberless workers 
wasted much time and accomplished very little; 
that production fell off tremendously with the 
removal of the wage motive and the establishment 
of the practice of giving an equal subsistence to 
every worker. In short, graft, overmanning, poor 
management and low production speedily ruined 
the industries of Russia. 

While communism might succeed, if all the 
communists had high character and would work as 
honestly and as earnestly for the common welfare 
as for their own individual welfare, the Russian 
authorities soon found that, with the actual low 
type of character with which they had to deal, 
communism was not feasible. 

So in 1921 the Russian leaders made what they 
termed a “strategic retreat.” In plain language, 
they abandoned communism and established in its 
stead a form of state socialism. This consisted in 
state ownership and operation of the large basic 
industries and the state monopoly of all import 
and export trade, while domestic trade and small 
industry were returned to the former individualistic 
or capitalistic method of operation. The Russians 
called this the “new economic policy”; but it was 
really only a partial restoration of the old economic 
structure that has existed for centuries in all com- 
mercial countries. 
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During the past year evidences have not been 
lacking that the Russian leaders are finding that the 
state-owned industries are being ruined by the 
same vices that undermined the former single 
factory-unit communism. Graft is bound to creep 
into the industries and the import and export trade, 
when the same group that manage these industries 
and conduct this trade also constitute the govern- 
ing group who must punish wrongful appropri- 
ations. Will the leading Bolshevists, as members 
of the government, punish themselves as leaders of 
industry? Will they not rather use their political 
power to enhance their economic emoluments? 

Overmanning, too, is bound to develop in state 
enterprises. Every additional job given means 
an additional vote for the government in power, 
and every political henchman must be given a 
berth. The pressure is constantly in the direction 
of overmanning. Poor management, slack diss 
cipline, low production are further evils of state 
ownership. How can efficient management be 
obtained, when the highest places are held by 
political appointees, who must be given the 
positions as a reward for party faithfulness, not for 
industrial training and ability? How can dis- 
cipline be otherwise than slack, when the heads of 
industry depend upon the votes of the workers for 
their tenure of office? 

The Russian rulers are being forced by the hard 
teachings of experience to realize that the best 
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results, both for government and for industry, are 
obtained by a complete separation of the two; 
that the proper function of government is to govern 
industry, not to operate industry. It is the busi- 
ness of government to lay down the rules of the 
game and to act as umpire; but it is an impossible 
role for government to be a player in the game and 
at the same time the umpire making decisions upon 
its own plays. 

In Russia, therefore, communism may be said 
to be discarded as a solution of the problem of 
capital and labor; and state socialism, while still in © 
effect, is rapidly approaching the discard. When 
it has been discarded, the Russian experiment will 
have shown to the world that socialism is not the 
solution of the labor problem that still troubles the 
peace of the entire world. 

Some of the other countries of Europe have in a 
milder degree adopted the methods of Russia. 
Germany has established a so-called “socialistic 
republic,” but thus far the socialization or national- 
ization of industries has not been undertaken; and 
with the result of the Russian experiment before 
her, it is doubtful whether Germany will ever at- 
tempt the nationalization of any large industries. 
The probability is rather that she will endeavor to 
de-nationalize her railroads, as Italy has done. 

In England a labor government has, for the first 
time in her history, been established. Just what it 
will attempt in the direction of nationalization of 
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industries is at this time uncertain; but it is safe 
to say that the result of the Russian experiment will 
not be ignored by the British people, and that the 
labor program will not be carried very far in the 
direction of socialism. 

In the United States of America the labor or- 
ganizations are attempting to find a solution of 
the problem of capital and labor by economic action 
alone, without recourse to political action. The 
American Federation of Labor is definitely opposed 
to socialism as a solution of the labor problem. 
It places its reliance upon the complete organiza- 
_tion into unions of all the workers; upon their 
ability, thus acquired, to bargain collectively 
through their leaders with the employers on terms 
of equality of economic power; and upon the use 
of their economic power, through the strike if 
necessary, in order to enforce their demands upon 
the employers. 

The effect of these policies up to the present 
time, when some groups of workers are unionized 
while others are unorganized, has been to obtain 
through economic force a larger wage for the 
unionized workers than that obtained for similar 
work by the unorganized workers. Should the 
union leaders, however, succeed in their purpose to 
organize all the workers in all lines, the result 
would be simply a constantly rising cycle of wages 
and prices, the increased wages obtained through 
economic force by each group of workers being 
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passed on in the form of increased prices of their 
products to all the other classes of workers. In © 
the end no class of workers would be any better off 

than before. They might earn twice or three times 

as much as formerly, but everything that they 

bought would cost twice or three times as much as 

formerly, and the real purchasing power of their 

wages would remain stationary. ‘There is only one 

way to increase real wages, or the amount of com- 

modities which the worker can obtain in exchange 

for his labor, and that is by increasing the amount 

of product per worker. Hence the folly of the. 
policy of limiting the worker’s production, which is 

followed by some unions, is evident. 

Not only would the complete unionization of the 
workers of the country not benefit any of the work- 
ers, but it would give the labor leaders a power of 
‘dictatorship over the proletariat” as absolute as 
that possessed by the Russian leaders. The 
worker would have to submit to the dictation of the 
union leaders, or starve. His expulsion from 
the union would be equivalent to a death sentence, 
as he could obtain no employment anywhere. 
And the strike, under conditions of complete 
unionization, is nothing more nor less than a hold- 
up of the public for the benefit of the striking work- 
ers. The public must turn over the increase 
demanded, or (in the case of absolute necessities of 
life) it must freeze or starve. 

The Russian experiment has failed to solve the 
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international problems of the capitalistic system or 
to abolish the economic causes of international 
wars; and the American labor movement seems 
likewise to have failed to solve the national prob- 
lems of capitalism, and to remove the economic 
friction, with its wide-spread turmoil, from the life 
of the nation. Nevertheless these movements, 
international and national, have forcibly brought 
to the attention of mankind the fact that the eco- 
nomic problems of the present time are world-wide 
in their scope and can be finally solved only through 
international co-operation. They have thus pre- 
pared the minds of men everywhere to perceive 
the necessity of a world organization having this 
as one of its purposes. 





PART III 


MANKIND REACHES THE FIRST STAGE 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 


2 For reference the Covenant of the League of Nations is given in 
the Appendix, Page ——. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSES OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


At the close of the great war of 1914-1918 there 
was presented to the statesmen of the world the 
opportunity of the ages to establish a world 
- organization for the maintenance of international 
peace. Not only had the time arrived when the 
heads of the principal religions of the earth were 
stripped of the political power to cause inter- 
national wars; not only had the dynastic causes of 
international war been finally removed by the 
destruction, of the last four great autocracies re- 
maining in the world; not only were the racial 
prejudices of mankind reduced to a minimum 
through the fighting comradeship of practically 
all races in the allied camp; not only was the entire 
economic structure of society undergoing a funda- 
mental reconsideration; but, what was perhaps 
most important of all, the governmental forms 
and moulds of almost all countries were in a state 
of flexibility and flux, molten in the white heat of 
the war, which necessitated rapid and radical 
changes of governmental methods to meet emer- 
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gencies, concentrated vast powers in the hands of 
newly created officers, broke up the slow and in- 
adequate diplomatic methods of international in- 
tercourse and substituted the most intimate and 
continuous international councils and interna- 
tional executive organs. 

Out of the united effort of an organized world to 
restrain the Central Powers there was developed 
in the minds of statesmen everywhere the convic- 
tion that, if future aggressive wars are to be pre 
vented, the world-wide union of the Allies must 
in some way be perpetuated,—a permanent world | 
organization embracing all sovereign nations must 
be formed for the purpose of maintaining the peace 
of the world. 

In America, especially, this conviction had 
crystallized, in the formation of a powerful organ- 
ization which advocated a fairly definite plan for 
a ““League to Enforce Peace.” To this organiza- 
tion Ex-President Taft and many other able men 
lent their influence; and when President Wilson 
went to Paris in 1919 to assist in framing the peace 
treaty, he was fully resolved that some such 
organization must be created as the great fruit 
of the “war to end war,” and in order to “‘make 
the world safe for democracy.” 

Largely because of the far-sighted statesman- 
ship of President Wilson and General Jan Christian 
Smuts of South Africa the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was made the first part of the treaties 
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with Germany and the other Central Powers. 
The other nations were lukewarm toward the 
project, considering it in the light of a pious 
aspiration, somewhat after the manner of the 
Holy Roman Empire, which vanished into thin 
air. The French sentiment was that, if the League 
were to be of any value, it must have teeth in it, 
must possess an armed force to see that its de- 
crees were carried out. But at this juncture of 
the world’s affairs America was predominant, and 
President Wilson’s ideas prevailed. 

Not only was the Covenant of the League of 
_ Nations made Part I of the peace treaty; but it 
was closely interwoven with the remainder of the 
treaty, by the reference of numerous functions in 
connection with the treaty to the organs of the 
League. Part XIII of the treaty, creating the 
International Labor Organization, is so closely 
interwoven with the Covenant of the League, that 
it may almost be called an annex of the Covenant. 
The outcome of plebiscites in various territories, 
the administration of the Saar Valley, the manda- 
tory control of the former German colonies; all 
these are inseparably tied up with the League 
organization. In fact, President Wilson stated, 
while in Paris, that when he brought home the 
treaty, the senators who opposed the Covenant 
would find the League organization so closely 
intertwined with the treaty of peace that the two 
could not be separated. 
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This was found to be so; and while it practically 
compelled the adoption of the League Covenant 
by the allied nations in order to obtain a peace 
treaty with the Central Powers, it had several 
unfortunate results. The mixing of the settle- 
ment of the war problems (with all the ambitions, 
hatreds, struggles, passions attending such a settle- 
ment) witha permanent project for the maintenance 
of peace throughout the world led to the view by 
the Central Powers, that the League was to be 
a League of victors for the purpose of maintaining 
their supremacy, and not a League of all nations © 
for the purpose of establishing justice among them, 
maintaining world peace and promoting friendly 
international co-operation. Color was lent to this 
view by the fact that the treaty contained numer- 
ous punitive measures, such as stripping Germany 
of her colonies, ruling her out of China, depriving 
her of her navy and of her merchant marine, com- 
pelling her to disarm, to pay heavy reparations, 
etc. 

The most unfortunate result of the intertwining 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations with the 
peace treaty was that the United States Senate, 
after a futile endeavor to disentangle the two and 
a vain effort to agree upon certain reservations to 
the League Covenant which they deemed neces- 
sary, rejected the whole treaty, including the cove- 
nant, and necessitated a separate peace treaty with 
Germany. 
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Notwithstanding both these regrettable resuits 
of the method adopted by President Wilson to 
obtain the establishment of the League of Nations, 
the result achieved shows that his policy of insepa- 
rably uniting the League Covenant with the peace 
treaty was right. Had the treaty and the Cove- 
nant been altogether separate and unrelated, it is 
probable that many other nations would have 
hesitated, delayed, discussed reservations, in- 
jected national politics into the issue, and finally 
have ended in inaction, as did the United States. 
As it is, the League was established within a year. 

At the present time—less than four years after 
the organization of the League of Nations—the 
member states number fifty-four out of a total 
of sixty-one self-governing states in the world. 
(This count omits eleven very small states nomi- 
nally independent, such as Monaco, Andorra, etc., 
which are really under the protection of their 
powerful neighbors.) There are only three non- 
member states that are powerful enough to dis- 
turb the peace of the world, Germany, Russia and 
the United States. 

Of the population of the earth about 1,208,000,- 
000 are citizens of League states, and only about 
one-fourth of the earth’s population is outside the 
League. The principal non-member states con- 
tain a population of only about 325,000,000. The 
League of Nations may therefore be fairly called 
a world organization. 
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The principal countries that have thus far _re- 
mained unassociated with the co-operative effort 
of the League to maintain world peace are Ger- 
many, Turkey, Mexico, Russia and the United 
States. The first two of these countries had been 
at war with the Allies and it was not considered 
wise to extend them an invitation to become 
members of the League until they had shown good 
faith in the observance of the terms of the peace 
treaties. With the settlement of all outstanding 
questions with Turkey now accomplished, and 
with the outstanding problems of the settlement — 
with Germany rapidly approaching a satisfactory 
solution, it is likely that both Germany and Turkey 
will be received into the League of Nations within 
the next year or two. Mexico and Russia were, 
at the time of the organization of the League, in 
such a state of domestic turmoil that it was not 
thought wise to include them among the states 
invited to adhere to the Covenant; but, with the 
establishment of a stable republican government 
in Mexico, there is every probability that she would 
be welcomed as a member of the League, and 
there is no reason to think that the government of 
Mexico would reject an invitation to membership. 

As for Russia, it is hardly likely that she will 
apply for membership, or that she could be ad- 
mitted to the League if she did apply, as long as her 
ruling class is imbued with the purpose to over- 
throw by violence all the other governments in 
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the world and establish in their stead the Russian 
system of soviet socialistic government. Russia 
is slowly returning to sanity; she has discarded the 
extreme phases of communism and has restricted 
her socialistic activities to the state ownership of 
the basic industries and state monopoly of inter- 
national trade. More experience will doubtless 
bring about a further “strategic retreat” from 
socialism toward individualism, until Russian 
institutions are nearly enough in harmony with 
those of the rest of the world to permit her ad- 
mission to the family of nations co-operating in 
the League organization to establish permanent 
international peace and justice. It would be rash 
to predict how much time will be required for 
Russia to reach this stage. 

In the United States the Covenant of the League 
has become hopelessly entangled in political ani- 
mosities. When President Wilson went to Paris 
to represent America at the peace table, he aroused 
the deepest antagonism of the Senate by com- 
pletely ignoring that body in the selection of his 
associates. The one member of the Republican 
Party whom he selected, Mr. White, was an 
unimportant, practically retired diplomat. While 
in Paris the President insinuated that he would 
so tie the Covenant of the League of Nations to 
the peace treaty that the Senate would be com- 
pelled to ratify the Covenant, in order to obtain 
peace with Germany. This further incensed that 
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body and rendered especially irreconcilable some 
of the important members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The result was such friction 
between the President and the Senate, that the 
former rejected the Senate’s reservations and the 
Senate refused to ratify the entire treaty. 

Apart from this political wrangling the Covenant 
of the League is distasteful to Americans, because 
its form is that of an alliance of governments; and 
the American policy since the days of Washington 
has been sedulously to avoid every “entangling 
alliance.”” The purposes of the League are fully 
approved in this country, but its form is repugnant 
to the genius of American institutions. Until the 
League is developed into a form that is in harmony 
with our institutions, in a manner that will be dis- 
cussed in the next part of this book, there seems 
slight hope that this country will become a 
member state. It will, however, probably de- 
velop a spirit of friendly co-operation with the 
League in its activities, somewhat after the manner 
of the “allied and associated powers” during the 
war. Perhaps some form of “leagued and asso- 
ciated states”? may be worked out within a reason- 
able period of years. But before America will 
accept full membership the structure of the League 
will in all probability have to be fundamentally 
developed from its present form of a loose alliance 
or confederation. We have passed through the 
stage of a confederation and know that as a form 
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of organization for a permanent, peaceful, co- 
operative union of states it is inadequate, and that, 
if the League survives, it will sooner or later be 
found necessary to “‘form a more perfect union,”’ 
in order to maintain international peace and 
prosperity. 

The purposes for which the League of Nations | 
is organized are stated in the preamble to the 
Covenant. They are two: “in order to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security.” With these objects 
the overwhelming sentiment of the people of every 
- nation without exception is in hearty accord. 
There may be a few sinister politicians whose 
schemes for aggrandizement make them oppose 
any plan to establish peace and good-will among 
the nations of the earth, but they are so few 
in number that the approval of mankind for the 
purposes of the League may be fairly considered 
unanimous. 

The most casual reading of the Covenant shows 
that the maintenance of international peace and 
security is evidently the principal object of the 
League, by far the largest part of the Covenant 
relating to this end. It is proposed in the preamble 
to maintain world peace by four methods: (1) by 
the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 
(2) by the prescription of open, just and honorable 
relations between nations, (3) by the firm establish- 
ment of the understandings of international law 
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as the actual rule of conduct among governments, 
(4) and by the maintenance of justice and a scru- 
pulous respect for all treaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organized peoples with one another. 

Of these four methods the machinery for carry- 
ing out the first is carefully constructed in articles 
11 to 17, inclusive. It will be seen that this 
embraces seven out of the eighteen working articles 
of the Covenant (the remaining eight articles re- 
lating merely to the form of organization of the 
League and to the amendment of the Covenant). 
The achievement of international peace is evi-. 
dently the fundamental purpose of the League. 
The machinery for carrying out the second method 
is confined to the publication of treaties (Article 
18), except as its spirit runs through the entire 
Covenant. As to the third method, the Covenant 
contains no machinery whatever for determining 
what are the understandings of international law, 
except as it may be fixed by the decisions of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, for 
whose creation Article 14 makes provision. For 
carrying out the fourth method, also, the Covenant 
contains no machinery whatever for determining 
in advance what relations among nations shall be 
considered just, for deciding whether a nation has 
acted in accordance with justice, or for enforcing 
justice between nations. 

On the other hand, there are in the body of the 
Covenant two methods of maintaining world peace 
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that are not stated in the preamble. The first 
is disarmament, as outlined in Article 8, and the 
second is co-defense against external aggression 
upon any member, as outlined in Article 10. 

The second great purpose of the League, as 
stated in the preamble to the Covenant, is to pro- 
mote international co-operation. As we have seen, 
international co-operation in the efforts to stamp 
out war is the most important co-operation pro- 
posed in the Covenant. There are, however, in 
the body of the Covenant a number of other mat- 
ters in which international co-operation is pro- 
posed. 

Article 22, the longest article in the Covenant, 
outlines a method of international co-operation in 
the management of backward races and their 
gradual development toward a position of self 
government. Article 23 outlines six fields in which 
the members of the League agree to co-operate. 
The first is an agreement to establish and main- 
tain the necessary international organizations 
*‘to secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions of labor for men, women and children, both 
in their own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial relations 
extend.” The machinery for carrying this out 
has been constructed in Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and is known as the International 
Labor Organization. While this organization is not 
an integral part of the League of Nations, its 
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affiliation with the League is so close that it may 
be considered practically one form of the League’s 
activities. 

For the remaining five fields of international 
co-operation no specific machinery is constructed 
in the Covenant. ‘These matters have apparently 
been left to committees or bureaux of the League. 
The five fields referred to are: (1) treatment of 
minorities, (2) suppression of the white slave and 
of the opium traffic, (3) control of the traffic in 
arms, (4) maintenance of “freedom of communi- 
cation and of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all members of the League,” and | 
(5) control and prevention of diseases. 

Article 24 aims to place under the control of the 
League of Nations all international bureaux, com- 
missions, etc., at present in existence, and Article 
25 aims to establish an international Red Cross 
organization under the patronage of the League. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Tue Covenant of the League of Nations may be 
divided roughly into three parts; the first (articles 
1 to 7) dealing with world organization; the 
_second (articles 8 to 17), with world peace; and 
the third (articles 18 to 26), with world co-opera- 
tion. 

Under world organization the first subject dealt 

with is that of membership (article 1). The self- 
governing nations of the earth are divided into 
three classes. The first class, thirty-two in num- 
ber, are the signatories of the treaty of peace in 
which the Covenant is embodied, and it was the 
intention that these nations should by virtue of 
their ratification of the treaty of peace be the char- 
ter members of the League. The second class, 
consisting of thirteen nations, were invited to 
accede to the Covenant on condition that they 
should deposit a declaration of their adhesion 
without reservations with the Secretariat within 
two months of the coming into force of the Cove- 
nant. The remaining self-governing nations, 
185 
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dominions or colonies of the earth may be ad-_ 
mitted on the two-thirds’ vote of the Assembly; 
but they are required to give effective guarantees 
of their sincere intention to observe their inter- 
national obligations, and to accept such regulation 
as may be prescribed by the League in regard to 
their military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

The decision of the question, whether a nation 
has given effective guarantees as required and has 
accepted the regulation of its armed forces, appar- 
ently rests with the Council, advised by a Perma- 
nent Commission constituted under article 9.. 
By whom or how this Permanent Commission is 
constituted, the Covenant does not say. It is 
fairly evident that the framers of the Covenant 
had in mind particularly the Central Powers 
when they framed these conditions, as the peace 
treaties prescribe a reduction of their armed 
forces to the proportions of an internal police 
force and place upon them heavy international 
obligations in the nature of reparations, etc. In 
the case of Austria the League was satisfied as to 
her sincerity and her compliance, and she has been 
admitted to membership; but in the case of Ger- 
many, France has thus far not been convinced of 
her sincere intention to fulfill the terms of the 
peace treaty, and she has not yet been admitted. 
At this time it seems probable that the Committee 
of Experts will be able to settle the outstanding 
differences between Germany and France, in 
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which event it is very likely that Germany would 
receive the necessary two thirds’ vote of the As- 
sembly to become a member of the League. 
Article 1 also permits any member to withdraw 
from the League upon two years’ notice, provided 
“that its international obligations and all its 
obligations under this Covenant shall have been 
fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal.” Whether 
this has been done is apparently to be decided 
by the Council, as advised by the Permanent 
Commission mentioned above. This permission 
was added to the Covenant after its first draft 
_ had been published, in the vain hope that it would 
assist in procuring the ratification of America. 
In an organization to uphold law and order it 
seems to be a wrong policy to permit any member 
to withdraw. This flaw in the Covenant, however, 
is not as serious as it might at first sight appear 
to be, since article 17 makes it clear that, while a 
nation may withdraw from the League, it will not 
be permitted to ignore international justice and 
will be compelled to keep the peace. A nation 
may forego its rights of citizenship in the family 
of nations; but it will not be permitted to break 
the law of nations, nor to disturb the peace of the 
world. Notwithstanding the corrective effect of 
article 17, the League of Nations would have been 
stronger and better fitted to maintain world peace, 
if the permission to withdraw had not been added 
to article 1. In the United States of America 
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the greatest war in our history was fought to 
establish the indissoluble nature of the federation — 
of states. 

In article 1, as in other articles, there is evi- 
dence that the Covenant was drawn up rather 
hastily under the highly unsettled and chaotic 
conditions immediately following the great war. 
While new members are elected by the Assembly, 
the conditions which they must have fulfilled in 
order to be eligible are determined, as stated above, 
by a Permanent Commission who report to the 
Council, not to the Assembly. It is conceivable. 
that, after the Assembly has elected a new mem- 
ber, the Council may find the member-elect dis- 
qualified for membership. The Covenant does 
not say how such a disagreement would be settled. 

The second subject dealt with under world 
organization in the Covenant is the organs of the 
League. (Articles 2 to 7). While article 2 men- 
tions only two organs of League action, the As- 
sembly and the Council, in actual practice the 
League operates also through the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and through the 
International Labor Office. It is true, the Court 
and the Labor Organization are semi-independent 
of the League, the Court operating under a separate 
statute, and the Labor Organization under Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles. They are, however, so 
intimately intertwined with the League activities, 
that they are practically organs of the League. 
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The theory upon which the Assembly and the 
Council were formed was that, while all sovereign 
nations are equal under the law of nations, and 
therefore each nation, irrespective of population, 
size or commercial importance, should have an 
equal voice in the general Assembly of the world, 
still it was felt that the greater part of the burden 
of maintaining world peace must of necessity fall 
upon the great powers, and they were therefore 
given permanent representation and the majority 
of the seats in the Council, which is the body that 
under the Covenant deals principally with dis- 
_ putes and dangers of warfare. 

The Permanent Secretariat is, of course, only the 
office force and bureau of records for the Assembly 
and the Council, and for such committees as they 
might appoint, as well as for the co-operative 
activities of the League. 

Except in matters of unimportance, decisions of 
the Assembly and of the Council “shall require the 
agreement of all the members of the League repre- 
sented at the meeting.” The opposition of one 
member can block all action by the whole Assembly 
or the whole Council. The impracticability of the 
rule of unanimity will be discussed later. Here it 
is only necessary to note that this rule is a logical 
and necessary corollary of the League’s theory of 
the absolute and unrestricted sovereignty of each 
member. 

With article 7 the Covenant finishes its prescrip- 
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tions relative to world organization, and the second 
part of the Covenant (articles 8 to 17) deals with 
world peace. The Covenant treats of six methods 
by which the League will endeavor to maintain 
world peace: disarmament (art. 8), co-defense 
(art. 10), arbitration (art. 13), adjudication (art. 
14), conciliation (art. 15), and blockade (arts. 
16-17). Perhaps a seventh method should be 
noted in article 11, which seems to block out a plan 
for pacification by the removal of sources of inter- 
national friction before they have grown into acute 
disputes requiring either arbitration, adjudication - 
or conciliation. 

A careful perusal of the articles relating to 
world peace will convince the reader of two things; 
first, that the maintenance of world peace is the 
main purpose of the League; and second, that action 
toward this end is almost wholly in the hands of 
the Council. With the exception of a long and 
rather philosophical discussion of the just treat- 
ment of backward peoples under the mandatory 
system, the co-operative activities of the League 
are largely compressed into the brief, general ex- 
pressions comprised in the single article 23. In 
the main business of the League the Council is so 
predominant that the provision for an Assembly 
seems almost like a sop thrown to the lesser na- 
tions to keep them contented, while the great 
powers really manage the business of the organi- 
zation. 
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The Assembly (as some of the original framers 
of the Covenant broadly intimated at the time of 
its inception) is a chamber for talk; the Council, 
for action. Considering the fact that there are 
fifty-four members in the Assembly, the rule of 
unanimity alone is a sufficient guaranty that it 
will be a chamber of copious talk and extremely 
little action. Among all the six methods for main- 
taining world peace mentioned in the Covenant, 
the Assembly is mentioned only as a possible 
alternative chamber to the Council in attempts at 
conciliation (art. 15). All the rest of the pro- 
- gramme is handled by the Council, except in cases 
where disputants agree to arbitration or adjudica- 
tion of their dispute. 

The third part of the Covenant outlines the 
“international co-operation” mentioned in the 
preamble as the second great purpose of the League. 
Twelve subjects for international co-operation 
are mentioned in the Covenant. They are: Co- 
operation; 1. in giving full publicity to all treaties 
(art. 18); 2. in the revision of obsolete treaties 
(art. 19); 3. in accepting the supremacy of the 
Covenant in international relations (art. 20); 4. 
in the international trusteeship for backward 
peoples (art. 22); 5. in maintaining humane condi- 
tions for labor (this and the five following subjects 
in art. 23); 6. in the treatment of minorities; 7. 
in the suppression of the white slave and the drug 
traffics; 8. in the munitions trade; 9. in the main- 
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tenance of “freedom of communication and of — 
transit and equitable treatment fcr the commerce 
of all members of the League”’; 10. in the preven- 
tion and control of diseases; 11. in the centraliza- 
tion of all international bureaux under the League; 
12. co-ordination of the Red Cross organizations 
of all countries (art. 25). 

All of these projects for international co-opera- 

tion taken together constitute rather a large order, 
and the League will doubtless be in existence 
many years before all of them have been even 
approached. In the case of the ninth item in the. 
above list, and probably also of the fifth, it will be 
found that, until the members of the League have 
formed a closer union than the loose confederation 
established by the Covenant, the thing cannot be 
done. 
Article 18, obligating the members of the League 
to publish all treaties is a long step in the direction 
of world peace. It makes practically impossible 
the framing of secret treaties for sinister purposes, 
and it removes all ground for suspecting the exist- 
ence of such secret treaties from the minds of the 
world’s statesmen. The mere suspicion that 
secret alliances exist may have as disastrous an 
effect upon international good-will and peace as 
the actual existence of such alliances.” 

Article 20 is of great importance. It establishes 
the supremacy of the Covenant over any private 
treaty arrangements in international relations. 
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This practically makes the Covenant the supreme 
law of the world,—a world Constitution in embryo. 
Article 21, which was inserted into the Covenant 
after its first publication in order to conciliate 
America, is merely an interpretation of article 20 
by the statement, that the Monroe Doctrine is not 
“inconsistent with the terms” of the Covenant. 

In the article on mandatories, number 22, the 
Covenant leaves its high plane of permanent and 
universal regulations for maintaining international 
peace and international co-operation and descends 
to the ephemeral subject of the seizure of Ger- 
_ many’s colonies and their division among the 
principal allies. This was strictly a war settle- 
ment and had no proper place in a Covenant 
intended to deal with universal rules of future 
international relations. Stripped of much high- 
sounding verbiage, it is an agreement of the 
nations which seized the former German territories 
to report annually to themselves as to whether 
they are satisfied with their management of their 
own booty. 

Article 23 recites very briefly six projects for 
international co-operation, without laying down 
any method for realizing the proposals, except for 
the first one. First the members of the League 
‘will endeavor to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor for men, women and 
children, both in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their commercial and industrial 
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relations extend.” This embraces nothing less 
than every trading country in the world. It is 
a recognition of the fact that the whole world is 
an economic unit, and that the larger economic 
problems must be attacked on a world basis. 
While the Covenant itself does not erect the 
machinery for attaining this object, the members 
agree that “for that purpose they will establish 
and maintain the necessary international organi- 
zations.” This has been done by the organization 
under article XIII of the Treaty of Versailles of 
the International Labor Organization. What | 
success is likely to attend the efforts of this organ- 
ization will be examined in a later chapter. 

The remaining five proposals for international 
co-operation have been entrusted to committees 
appointed by the members of the League. The 
proposals are: “just treatment of the native in- 
habitants of territories under their control”’: 
“supervision over the execution of the agreements 
with regard to the traffic in women and children, 
and the traffic in opium and other dangerous 
drugs”; “‘supervision of the trade in arms and 
munitions with the countries in which the control 
of this traffic is necessary in the common interest”’; 
“provision to secure and maintain freedom of com- 
munition and of transit and equitable treatment 
for the commerce of all members of the League” 
(another recognition of the fact that the world is 
an economic unit); and “steps in matters of inter- 
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national concern for the prevention and control of 
diseases.” 

No authority is established by the Covenant to 
lay down and to enforce rulings on any of these 
subjects. 

Articles 24 and 25 aim at the centralization 
of all international bureaux and commissions and 
of all Red Cross organizations of the various mem- 
bers under the direction of the League. 

The last article, number 26, deals with amend- 
ments, which require the unanimous consent of 
the Council, and a majority of the Assembly. 
_ Even then any member may refuse to be bound 
by the amendment, the penalty being merely 
expulsion from the League. Here is another possi- 
ble method of secession which weakens the League. 

In closing this brief sketch of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, a few remarks about its 
general nature must be made. As President Wil- 
son said when the Covenant was framed, the 
League is a “loose alliance” of governments. Its 
form is that of a confederation of governments, 
not that ofafederation of peoples. Probably a “loose 
alliance” was as great a step toward world uni- 
fication as mankind was prepared to take, even 
after the terrific lesson taught by the World War 
regarding the need of some general world authority 
to restrain criminal governments, similar to the 
power of the national governments to restrain 
individual criminals. 
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The difference between a confederation and a | 
federation should be clearly understood. In the for- 
mer the governments are represented equally, irre- 
spective of the variations in the populations under 
the governments. All transactions are between 
governments. The delegates to the general As- 
sembly of the confederation are appointees of the 
executive officers of the various component coun- 
tries, not elected representatives of the citizens of 
the nations. In the League of Nations all sover- 
eign governments are considered equal, the little 
Republic of Panama having one vote, and the 
huge Republic of China no more. This is a logical 
corollary of the fundamental principle of inter- 
national law, that all sovereign nations are equal. 
As a matter of actual fact, however, in the regula- 
tion of international relations all nations do not 
have equal weight. The very distinction between 
great powers and small powers is proof of this. It 
is absurd on its face, that 500,000 people should 
have equal voice with 400,000,000 in the settle- 
ment of a question. When it comes to a deadlock 
and an appeal to force, they do not have equal voice. 

The Covenant of the League attempts to recog- 
nize the fact that some nations are more populous 
and more powerful than others by the creation 
of the Council, on which the great powers are per- 
manently represented, and to which is committed 
by far the most important part of the work of 
the League. 
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The Covenant, however, is constructed through- 
out upon the principle of the unrestricted and 
absolute sovereignty of every member. The organs 
of the League may make recommendations, but 
not decisions. In article 8 the Council makes dis- 
armament plans “for the consideration and action 
of the several governments.” In article 10 the 
Council shall “advise upon the means” for co- 
defense. In article 16 the Council shall “recom- 
mend to the several governments”’ what forces 
the members shall contribute. In article 26 no 
member is bound by an amendment from which it 
_ dissents. 

Practically the sole restriction upon the abso- 
lute sovereignty of a member of the League of 
Nations lies in article 20, by which the members 
agree to accept the Covenant as “abrogating all 
obligations and understandings inter se which are 
inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly 
undertake that they will not hereafter enter into 
any engagements inconsistent with the terms 
thereof.” 

The effect upon the efficiency of the League of 
this extreme preservation of the unrestricted 
sovereignty and independence of action of the 
members will be discussed later. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE 


Tur Assembly is the general conference of all 
the members of the League. Each member has 
one vote, but may have not more than three repre- | 
sentatives. As stated in the previous chapter, in 
constructing the League as an alliance of sovereign 
governments instead of a federation of peoples, 
the framers of the Covenant could not make any 
other arrangement for representation in the As- 
sembly than one vote for each nation, whether 
large or small, populous or sparsely settled, 
economically important or negligible. In order to 
obviate the dissatisfaction that was bound to 
arise from an arrangement by which a small nation 
possessed equal weight in the deliberations of the 
Assembly with a large nation whose population 
was almost a thousand times as great, the framers 
of the Covenant prescribed in article 5 that in all 
decisions, except upon matters of mere routine 
unanimity of all the members present is required. 
This rule is a further necessary result of the con- 
ception of the League as an alliance of sovereign 
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governments. The probability of effective and 
prompt action under the rule of unanimity, unless 
a minority is courteous enough to waive its right to 
block action, is very small. In a recent instance in 
the Assembly the one vote of Persia prevented a 
decision approved by all the other members of the 
League voting. 

Compared with the important and varied duties 
of the Council, the functions of the Assembly are 
few and small. In article 1 the Assembly is given 
authority to vote upon the admission of new mem- 
bers to the League, a two thirds’ vote being 
necessary for admission. This authority, how- 
ever, is apparently subject to the veto of the 
Council, since that body (as appears from a com- 
parison of article 1 with article 9) decides whether 
a member-elect has given “effective guaranties 
of its sincere intention to observe its international 
obligations,” and has “accepted such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the League in regard to 
its military, naval and air forces and armaments.” 

Article 3 treats exclusively of the Assembly, and 
in it is found the main purpose of this organ. 
“The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any 
matter within the sphere of action of the League 
or affecting the peace of the world.” This gives 
the Assembly the broadest possible latitude to 
discuss all questions of international relations, 
and to endeavor to obtain the unanimous consen- 
sus of world opinion upon the regulations which 
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should apply to such relations. Should the Assem- 
bly arrive at such unanimous consensus of world 
opinion, and assuming that all sovereign nations 
were represented in the body, a regulation so 
approved would, after ratification of the action 
of the delegates by their governments, at once 
take rank as international law. Under the scheme 
of operation of the Assembly it is assumed that an 
affirmative vote of a delegate is given after ob- 
taining the consent of the government which 
he represents, and therefore a regulation receiving 
the affirmative vote of every delegate would have - 
the acceptance of all nations of the world, which 
would make it an international law. 

While this is not the best method of framing 
international laws, the vast majority of the laws of 
nations now generally recognized have received 
a far less general world approval than would be 
shown by the unanimous decision of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

In article 4 the Assembly is given authority to 
select the four non-permanent members of the 
Council. Any addition to the number of perma- 
nent or non-permanent members of the Council 
also requires approval by a majority of the Assem- 
bly. 

Article 6 requires the confirmation by a majority 
of the Assembly of the Council’s nomination of a 
Secretary-General. 

Article 15 makes the Assembly a place of final 
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appeal in an international dispute threatening to 
cause war. The Council is charged with the duty 
of attempting to effect a settlement by conciliation 
of any dispute which has not been submitted 
either to arbitration or to adjudication; but it is 
provided that the Council may refer the dispute 
to the entire Assembly, and either party to the 
dispute may appeal to the Assembly. The effect 
of this arrangement is that, in addition to a 
unanimous opinion on the subject by the Council, 
the approval of the Council’s recommendation 
by the majority of the Assembly is necessary, in 
_ order to bind the members “‘not to go to war with 
any party to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the report.” 

Article 19 authorizes the Assembly to “advise 
the re-consideration by members of the League of 
treaties which have become inapplicable and the 
consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the 
world.” This article simply states two specific 
instances in which the general authority conferred 
in article 8 may be used. The purpose of the arti- 
cle appears to be to reduce international friction 
either from outworn treaties or from any policy 
of a nation, by airing the subject at an Assembly 
meeting, before it becomes dangerous to world 
peace. 

Article 26 requires the approval of a majority 
of the Assembly, in addition to the unanimous 
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vote of the Council, for an amendment of the 
Covenant. 

It will be seen from this rapid survey of the duties 
of the Assembly, that its executive functions are 
very slight, and that its main purpose is legisla- 
tive. The Assembly is, in fact, a world legislature 
in embryo. Its object is to discuss difficult situa- 
tions that may arise in international relations, to 
arrive at the consensus of world opinion as to the 
proper and just regulations to apply to such situa- 
tions, and to give such world decisions the standing 
and sanction of international law. : 

The field in which the Assembly may lay down a 
decision, or legislate, while embracing, according to 
article 3, “any matter affecting the peace of the 
world,” may be broadly divided into general 
rulings and specific rulings in an existing inter- 
national dispute. Article 3 contemplates legisla- 
tion of a general character, and for this purpose the 
unanimous vote of all the members present at the 
meeting of the Assembly is required. Article 15 
deals with the Assembly’s power to make a ruling 
as a final body of appeal from the Council in case 
of an international dispute that could not be 
settled either by arbitration, adjudication, or 
the efforts of the Council toward conciliation. In 
these rulings only a majority of the members pres- 
ent is required, but in addition the unanimous 
vote of the Council (with the exception in each 
case of the disputing states) is required. 
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While the general rulings of the Assembly ar- 
rived at unanimously under the authority of 
article 3 can be fairly termed world legislation 
and the Assembly in such decisions may be fairly 
considered a world legislature, the specific deci- 
sions of matters in international dispute constitute 
a mixture of the legislative and the judicial func- 
tions, somewhat after the fashion of what is 
popularly termed “judge-made law,” or “court- 
made law,’’ in national affairs. They are applica- 
tions or interpretations of the law in a specific case, 
which at the same time become definitions of the 
- law for future similar cases. 

The legislative function, the principal object 
for which the Assembly was organized, is wholly 
excellent; but the machinery adopted contains two 
serious flaws.) The first of these is that it grossly ex- 
aggerates and greatly intensifies nationalism, while 
it wholly ignores individualism. The national 
entity is considered everything; the relative num- 
bers of the individual citizens comprising the 
national entities are not given any consideration. 
The second flaw is the requirement of unanimity 

efore a decision can be reached. The unfairness 
of this method of world legislation, and the small 
likelihood of prompt and effective action under 
the rule of unanimity will be considered in a later 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE 


Tuer framers of the Covenant could not help 
seeing the unfairness of any world organization 
in which the small and the large nations should 
have equal voice, notwithstanding the vast differ- 
ences in the populations comprising these nations. 
They also perceived that the real burden of 
maintaining the peace of the world must of 
necessity fall upon the large, populous, economi- 
cally important and militarily strong nations. 
For these reasons they added to the Assembly a 
smaller organization called the Council, on which 
all the great powers should be permanently repre- 
sented, while the small powers should be repre- 
sented by a selected number of their members. 
To this body were assigned practically all the 
important executive functions of the League of 
Nations. : 

Article 4 does not mention the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council by name. “The Council shall 
consist,”’ it reads, “‘of representatives of the princi- 
pal allied and associated powers, together with 
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representatives of four other members of the 
League.” In order to learn who these principal 
allied and associated powers are, one must turn to 
the preamble to the Versailles Treaty: “the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France 
Italy and Japan, these powers being described in 
the present treaty as the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers.” This is another of the ties be-— 
tween the treaty and the Covenant, which Mr. 
Wilson said were so intimately interwoven that 
they could not be separated. 

At this point it is well to note the anomalous 
- position of the British Empire in the League of 
Nations. It will be noted that in the list of the 
principal allied and associated powers represented 
on the Council the British Empire is considered as 
a unit. So likewise in the preamble of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty the British Empire alone is mentioned 
among the list of the countries that were at war 
with Germany. No separate mention is made of the 
dominions and dependencies of the Empire. When 
the treaty proceeds to enumerate plenipotentiaries, 
however, there are separate lists for the Empire, 
for Canada, for Australia, for South Africa, for 
New Zealand, and for India. This anomalous 
situation is carried into the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, where the British Empire is 
represented upon the Council as a single unit 
while in the Assembly there are representatives 
for England, and for each of the five dependencies. 
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And recently Ireland has been admitted as an 
independent member of the League, giving the 
British Empire seven votes in the Assembly (as- 
suming that Ireland would ever vote for any- 
thing that England favored). The seven votes 
of the British Empire constitute a clumsy attempt 
to give recognition to the immense population and 
the vast commercial importance of the Empire. 
They are another admission of the unfairness of 
any world organization in which all countries, 
large and small, have equal voice. 

The United States of America, which was in- — 
tended to have permanent representation on the 
Council, refused to ratify not only the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, but the entire Versailles 
Treaty. Her place in the Council is still vacant. 
Whether the Council will eventually give this 
permanent representation to another power, or 
will hold the place open in the hope that America 
will sooner or later take her seat in that body, is 
uncertain. Mr. Wilson’s policy of antagonizing 
the Senate during the peace negotiations and his 
domineering manner of trying to force the Senate 
to accept the Covenant “without the crossing of 
a T or the dotting of an I” have made it unlikely 
that America will enter the League for a long time 
to come, and probably not at all until the organiza- 
tion has been thoroughly democratized in accordance 
with American ideas of representative government. 

The four non-permanent members of the Council 
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“shall be selected by the Assembly from time to 
time in its discretion.”” Whether the Assembly’s 
selection shall require the unanimous vote of the 
members is not stated, and it is not quite clear 
from article 5. If these members are considered as 
a “committee to investigate particular matters,” 
only a majority vote would be required for their 
selection. If not, it would appear that a unani- 
mous vote of approval is necessary, and this will 
be likely at times to cause a deadlock in the com- 
pletion of the Council. Apparently the selected 
members are subject to recall by the Assembly at 
any time, as they are “selected from time to time 
at the Assembly’s discretion.” The selective 
members (which would naturally represent more 
particularly the group of small powers) were 
originally in the minority on the Council, probably 
on the theory that the five permanent members 
would be obliged to bear the principal burden of 
any military effort necessary to maintain world 
peace, and that they would be the chief guardians 
of world security. 

Time may change the relative strength and 
importance of nations, and the Covenant provides 
for this contingency by providing that additional 
permanent members or additional selective mem- 
bers of the Council may be added by the Council 
(whether by unanimous or majority decision is 
not made clear), with the approval of a majority 
of the Assembly. 
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While the four representatives of the group of 
small nations seem to have been put on the Council 
as a concession to this group, the rule of unanimity 
laid down in article 5 gives them, although in the 
minority, an effective veto on any important deci- 
sion of the Council. A single vote can block all 
action. 

A peculiar arrangement in the Council is, that 
any member of the League not represented on that 
body shall be invited to send a representative to 
sit as a member (without vote, however, when a- 
dispute is under examination), during the con- 
sideration of matters specially affecting the in- 
terest of that member. This is simply a very 
diplomatic method of giving the Council authority 
to cite a member of the League to appear before it. 

Leaving the organization of the Council and 
considering now its functions, the principal thing 
that impresses itself upon a careful reader of the 
Covenant is, that the form of the League as a loose 
confederation of sovereign nations rather than as an 
organic federation of peoples has shorn the Council 
of any real power to act. The Council may 
‘formulate plans for the consideration and action 
of the several governments” (art. 8); it may 
“advise upon the means by which an obligation 
may be fulfilled” (art. 10); it may “propose what 
steps should be taken”’ (art. 13); it may make 
“recommendations which are deemed just and 
proper” (art. 15); it may “recommend to the 
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several governments”’ (art. 16); it may “recom- 
mend such action as may seem best” (art. 17); 
it may “define”? mandatory authority (art. 22). 
Nowhere in the Covenant is the Council (which is 
the executive organ of the League) given authority 
or power to decide and to execute its decision. It 
cannot even recommend or advise except by 
unanimous vote. One dissenting voice renders 
the Council powerless. The only exception to 
this rule of unanimity is that, in a dispute, a 
majority of the Council may make a report con- 
_ taining their recommendations; but no action is 
~ contemplated, unless the report is unanimous. 

Bearing in mind this extreme limitation upon 
the executive organ of the League, let us examine 
the various functions assigned to it in the Cove- 
nant. This first is disarmament (art. 8). In this 
article the Council is given two tasks: first, to 
reduce national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety; and, second, to 
limit the evil effects of the private manufacture of 
war merchandise. Up to this time it has made very 
little progress with either task. 

In the matter of reduction of armament the 
members have felt that, before they could lay 
down their arms and trust to the “common 
action” of the League for protection from attack, 
such common action would have to be far more 
certain, rapid and effective than the vague and 
indefinite assurance given in the Covenant. Sup- 
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- pose a member of the League were suddenly at- — 
tacked without previous warning. The secrecy 
and speed with which a government would attack 
may be judged by the fact that hardly more than 
a month after the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
in 1914 the German armies were at the gates of 
Paris. In order to parry such a thrust the ma- 
chinery of the Covenant proposes these steps: 
(1) that the Secretary-General of the League be 
notified of the attack; (2) that he summon a meet- 
ing of the Council; (3) that the Council agree with | 
perfect unanimity upon the forces to be employed 
for defense and the various proportions to be 
furnished by each member; (4) that these recom- 
mendations from the Council be submitted to the 
various governments for approval; (5) if approved 
by the governments, that they send the expedi- 
tionary forces to the aid of the country attacked; 
(6) that an arrangement be made for uniting these 
forces for joint action; and (7) joint action against 
the aggressor. Would not the house be burned to 
the ground before this elaborate organization of a 
fire department were completed? To change the 
figure, would not the robber have murdered his 
victim and fled with the booty, before the police 
force were organized, equipped, and dispatched 
to the scene of the robbery? 

The Committee to which the Council of the 
League has entrusted the task of working out a 
plan for disarmament has tried to meet this objec- 
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tion by drawing up a supplementary treaty of 
mutual guaranty, in order to convert the vague 
general assurances of the Covenant into promises 
of a definite amount of military assistance to be 
given to any member that is attacked. This 
arrangement is still under discussion; but it is not 
likely that the nations will agree to disarm and 
stake their existence and their liberties upon a 
mere promise of assistance against attack, however 
definite that promise may be. 

The second task of the Council under article 8, 
that of removing “the evil effects’’ attendant 
“upon private manufacture of war merchandise 
has been blocked thus far by the United States of 
America, which is not a member of the League, 
and which contains very large war material fac- 
tories under private management. These it has 
been unwilling to restrict in any way, on the plea 
that it may be necessary to aid properly elected 
governments in the Western Hemisphere against 
the violence of discontented minorities, in order 
to uphold the orderly methods of responsible 
government in this continent. The committee to 
which the Council delegated the problem of arms 
manufacture is still endeavoring to find a method 
by which the fomenting of wars by munition 
makers can be stopped. 

In article 10 the Council is given the duty of 
“advising upon the means”’ by which the members 
shall fulfill their obligation “to respect and pre- 
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serve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League.”” Here again the Council’s 
authority is limited, to the mere recommendation 
(and that only if the recommendation can be agreed 
upon unanimously) to the various members of the 
League concerning the help that they should 
severally give in case of aggression against a mem- 
ber. If the members should pigeon-hole the recom- 
mendations, the Council is powerless. If the 
Council should wait, before making a_ public 
recommendation, until the members had con- 
sulted their governments and had obtained their 
approval of a complete plan giving the relative 
amount of assistance to be rendered by each 
member of the League, it is to be feared that 
complete unanimity would never be reached. 
Without question, the most important function 
of the Council and the most important purpose 
of the whole League organization are the preven- 
tion of hostilities through various measures for the 
settlement of disputes (arts. 11 to 17, inclusive). 
Article 13 provides for voluntary arbitration of 
disputes, and article 14, for legal adjudication of 
them by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In case both of these methods fail to dis- 
pose of the dispute, the members agree to submit 
it to the Council, which is charged in article 15 
with the duty of attempting conciliation. If the 
Council can agree unanimously upon a recom- 
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mendation for the settlement of the dispute, the 
members of the League “agree that they will not 
go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendation.” 

Should any member of the League go to war in 
defiance of this arrangement for pacification, all 
the members agree to blockade that member 
(art. 16); and the Council is given the duty “to 
recommend to the several governments concerned 
what effective military, naval and air forces” 
each shall supply to enforce the blockade. Here, 
again, the Council can do no more than “recom- 
-mend”’ a blockade; and, as a matter of fact, up to 
this time it has not been found possible to agree 
upon any formula for carrying out article 16. 

Article 17 empowers the Council to apply the 
articles of pacification (12 to 16) also to non- 
members of the League. If both parties to a dis- 
pute are non-members and both ignore or defy 
the League, the Council “‘may take such measures 
and make such recommendations as will prevent 
hostilities and will result in a settlement of the 
dispute.” If only one is a non-member and goes 
to war against a member of the League, article 16 
relating to blockade shall apply to the non- 
member. 

The result of carrying out this article, for in- 
stance against the United States of America, in 
case of a dispute between that country and a 
League member, would evidently be very serious. 
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It might result in a war between the League and | 
the Pan-American Union,—a final great war of 
the hemispheres, before the world should be 
finally and completely unified. 

Under article 22 the Council is given authority 
to define “the degree of authority, control, or 
administration to be exercised by a mandatory.” 
No definite penalty is prescribed for a mandatory 
that exceeds its authority. A permanent commis- 
sion, however, is created to receive and examine 
the annual reports of the mandatories, and to 
advise the Council whether or not the terms of the 
mandate are being observed. Apparently the 
power of the public opinion is considered suffi- 
cient to keep the mandatories within their proper 
authority. 

From this cursory survey of the duties of the 
Council it is evident that its functions are chiefly 
executive. As the Assembly is really a world 
legislature in embryo, so the Council is an embryo 
world executive department, or administration. 
Its purpose is to determine what action should be 
taken to prevent hostilities in case of international 
disputes, what action should be taken to reduce the 
armaments which are apt to lead to warfare, what 
action should be taken in the mutual defense of 
the members against attack, what action should 
be taken to enforce the terms of the Covenant. 
The Council is an embryo world executive; but 
an executive without a complete, written code of 
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laws to enforce, without a compulsory world 
court to give it decisions to enforce, and without 
an army with which to enforce its decisions. This 
statement must be modified by the qualification 
that the world court is authorized to render an 
advisory opinion requested by the Council. 

The Council as an executive body is further 
hampered by the fact that it cannot act except 
upon a unanimous vote of its members. In case 
of a serious international dispute, in which the 
interests of large portions of the world are ranged 
upon opposite sides, it is extremely unlikely that 
‘the Council can arrive at any unanimous decision. 

Finally, it is conceivable, although it has not 
thus far happened, that the composition of the 
Council will cause a jealous division of the mem- 
bers of the League into a great power group and 
a small power group. Possibly, however, the rule 
of unanimity may obviate this danger. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


UnuikE the Assembly and the Council, the 
Permanent Court of International Justice is not 
mentioned in article 2 as one of the organs of the 
League, nor is its constitution laid down in the 
Covenant. The only mention of it is in article 14, 
which gives the Council the duty of formulating 
and submitting to the members of the League for 
adoption plans for its later establishment. The 
framers of the League apparently attached little 
importance to the project, judging by the manner 
in which it is brought in briefly between the sub- 
jects of arbitration and conciliation of inter- 
national disputes, as a possible third method for 
settling international disagreements that might be 
adopted at some time in the indefinite future. 
That little effective work was expected of the 
court, at least in the near future, appears from the 
language at the beginning of article 15, which 
speaks of disputes “not submitted to arbitration 
as above,’—no mention whatever being made of 
adjudication by the court. 
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The proposal of a world court for the peaceable 
adjustment of international disagreements was not 
new. It was, in fact, one of the principal aims 
of the Hague Conferences which had been held 
in 1899 and 1907, and which it had been planned 
to hold again in 1915. The United States of 
America was especially earnest in seeking the 
establishment of this tribunal. Panels of arbi- 
trators and a Court of Arbitration had been act- 
ually established; but when it came to organizing 
a real world court, it was found that no agreement 
could be reached as to the manner of selecting the 
judges for the court. The great powers insisted 
upon a preponderant voice in their selection, 
which the small powers would not allow; their 
contention being that in international law all 
nations were equal. It had been hoped that this 
difficulty could be overcome and an agreement 
reached in 1915, but the war intervened and made 
the proposed conference impossible. 

After the Covenant had been adopted, however, 
the Council lost no time in carrying out the duty 
imposed upon it under article 14. While it did not 
itself formulate the plans for a Permanent Court 
of International Justice, in February, 1920, it 
appointed a committee of jurists to do the work. 
Article 14 gave the committee the widest possible 
latitude in forming the plan for the organization of 
the world court. The two main functions of the 
court, however, were definitely stated in the 
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Covenant of the League. First, the Court should | 
be “competent to hear and determine any dis- 
pute of an international character which the 
parties thereto submit to it”; and, second, the 
court might “give an advisory opinion upon any dis- 
pute or question referred to it by the Council or 
by the Assembly.” 

Under the authority conferred upon it the com- 
mittee of jurists met at The Hague in June, 1920, 
and drew up a statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice which was adopted by the 
Council, approved after some modification by the 
Assembly in December, 1920, and ratified by a 
majority of the members of the League by Sep- 
tember, 1921. Upon receiving the necessary 
ratifications of members the Assembly and the 
Council proceeded to elect the judges, and the 
first international court in the world’s history met 
in January, 1922. At the present time the pro- 
tocol of the court has been signed by forty-seven 
states, out of the fifty-four members of the League, 
and has been ratified by thirty-six. 

The deadlock which had occurred at the Hague 
Conferences in regard to the manner of the elec- 
tion of the judges was overcome by the committee 
of jurists by requiring an absolute majority of 
votes both in the Council and in the Assembly, 
before a judge is declared elected. This insured 
the confidence in and the approval of the judges 
by both the great power group and the small 
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power group, and made it impossible for either 
group to put a judge upon the world court bench 
who was not approved by the other group. 

The utmost care is taken to insure the highest 
legal ability and the highest integrity in the judges 
of the court. Nominations are made by the na- 
tional groups in the permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion in consultation with their highest courts of 
justice, their schools of law and academies devoted 
to the study of law. With this procedure it is very 
unlikely that any one other than a jurist of un- 
questioned ability and character will be placed in 
‘nomination. 

Full provision is made against a failure to ob- 
tain a majority in each body of the League, by an 
arrangement for a joint meeting of the two bodies, 
which may propose a single candidate for the place 
to be filled. Should this method fail to produce 
agreement, as a last resort the judges already 
elected may complete their number by co-option. 
The method of election, when put into actual 
practice, worked well, and what had been an 
insuperable obstacle to the establishment of an 
international court in the Hague Conferences was 
completely removed under the League of Nations. 

The principal criticism of the organization of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, as 
distinguished from the criticism of its activities, 
is that the judges, being nominated by appointees 
and elected by appointees, are the appointees of 
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appointees, and so are rather too far removed from — 
direct responsibility to the various peoples. A 
further criticism is the re-eligibility of the judges 
after a term of nine years. In order to avoid the 
possible imputations of self-interest, looking for re- 
election, playing politics, etc., it might have been 
better either to elect the judges for life (subject 
to recall), or to have made them ineligible after 
their terms had expired. By the time a jurist 
reaches the high reputation necessary to attain the 
supreme world court, he would almost invariably 
be so well along in years that after a nine-year 
term he would have reached the age of senility. 

As to the operation of the court, the principal 
criticism is its lack of compulsory jurisdiction. 
It is understood that the committee of jurists, in 
their original draft, recommended a much greater 
degree of authority for the court than the final 
statute of the court contains; but this authority 
was removed by the Council and the Assembly 
before submitting the statute for ratification to 
the members of the League. The competence of 
the court was practically limited by the Covenant 
itself in article 14 to the voluntary submission of 
disputes; and in addition the form of the League 
as a loose confederation of sovereign nations 
rendered any compulsory jurisdiction impossible 
without infringing upon the absolute sovereignty 
of the members. 

It is true that there is an optional clause at- 
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tached to the protocol accepting the statute of the 
court, providing in a limited field of disputes for 
compulsory jurisdiction of the court, in case the 
other party to the dispute has also accepted the 
optional clause. This limited compulsory juris- 
diction has been accepted by the representatives 
of twenty members of the League, and has been 
ratified by fifteen of their governments. It pro- 
vides for compulsory jurisdiction in disputes of a 
legal nature concerning the interpretation of a 
treaty; any question of international law; the 
existence of any fact which, if established, would 
- constitute a breach of international law; and the 
nature or extent of the reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation. It will 
be observed that all of these classes of disputes in 
which the court may have compulsory jurisdiction 
are taken verbatim from article 13 of the Covenant 
which defines them as “‘among those which are 
generally suitable for submission to arbitration.” 
Here is another instance of the vague conception 
of the nature of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice in the minds of the framers of 
the League. They seem to have regarded it simply 
as a kind of board of arbitration. Arbitration and 
adjudication are entirely different things. Arbi- 
tration is the give-and-take settlement of a dispute 
for whose decision no previously accepted rules 
exist. Adjudication is the decision of a dispute 
in accordance with a previously accepted law or 
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rule. The optional compulsory jurisdiction of the © 
court, therefore, seems to add very little juris- 
diction to the obligation accepted by the members 
of the League in article 13 of the Covenant, to 
arbitrate precisely these classes of disputes. 

In really serious international disputes which are 
apt to lead to war, the clashing of policies of differ- 
ent nations, the irreconcilable character of the so- 
called “aspirations” of neighboring nations, the 
economic warfare between nations, the court as 
at present constituted will probably not have any 
opportunity to act at all, except in its capacity 
as advisor to the Council of the League, upon the 
latter’s request for an opinion. That is, on really 
vital matters the court will probably be limited 
to an expression of a legal opinion, but will be 
barred from giving a judicial decision. 

Notwithstanding its extreme limitations, how- 
ever, the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, like the other two organs of the League, may 
be fairly considered a world court in embryo. 
Taking the three organs together, the League has 
a legislative chamber, an executive chamber and 
a judicial chamber, the three essential functions 
of modern responsible government. The League 
is indeed a rudimentary world government, its 
powers extremely feeble at birth, it is true; but it 
possesses the principle of life and the possibility 
of growth in the course of time to full maturity. 
How the League is likely to grow in authority as a 
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peaceful regulator of international relations and a 
preventive of war may be seen by the growing 
work of the Permanent Court. The various 
treaties have given it jurisdiction in certain dis- 
putes, one case in relation to the Kiel Canal 
having already come to trial and decision; the 
interpretation of the mandates conferred through 
the League is entrusted to the authority of the 
court; questions concerning the freedom of naviga- 
tion on international waterways have been placed 
within the competence of the Court; in new com- 
mercial treaties there is observable a growing 
- tendency to give the Court jurisdiction in their 
interpretation in case of dispute, etc. Thus it will 
be seen that, even in the short time that the 
Permanent Court of International Justice has 
been in operation, its prestige, scope and authority 
have grown very perceptibly. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


No survey of the League of Nations would be 
complete without a study of the International 
Labor Organization, although this body is not 
mentioned in the Covenant of the League and is an 
entirely distinct organization owing its origin to 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. Notwith- 
standing its separate origin, the International 
Labor Organization is so closely allied with the 
League of Nations that it is in reality one of its 
organs. Membership in the League carries with 
it membership in the Labor Organization, and the 
International Labor Office (Part XIII, art. 392) 
“is established at the seat of the League of Nations 
as part of the organization of the League.” 

At the outset it should be observed that the 
International Labor Organization appears to have 
been a concession made to the unrest of the labor- 
ing masses in all countries,—an unrest which the 
statesmen who framed the Versailles Treaty 
perceived to be so powerful that in the case of 
Russia it had completely destroyed the accepted 
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economic structure of society. They were aware 
that vast numbers of workers in all countries were 
in sympathy with the Russian economic revolu- 
tion and were disposed to assist the Russian 
leaders in their avowed intention to overthrow the 
entire economic system—the capitalistic system 
they called it—in all countries. They felt that 
they could not ignore the profound conviction of 
the working classes everywhere, that the present 
economic system does not guarantee social justice 
to the worker. They had seen that the workers 
felt it necessary to establish powerful unions, in 
- order to obtain what they considered justice; that 
these unions were using economic force in such 
ever-increasing degree and in such ever-widening 
areas that not only was the safety and tran- 
quillity of individual governments menaced, but 
through the international ramifications and the 
international action of the workers’ organizations 
the peace of the whole world was menaced. The 
more advanced labor organizations have long 
realized that the larger economic and labor prob- 
lems are world problems and can be finally solved 
only on a world-wide basis. Hence the resistless 
demand for an International Labor Organization 
in connection with the League of Nations. 

The preamble to the labor section of the Treaty 
of Versailles (Part XIII) states this very clearly. 
“Whereas the League of Nations has for its object 
the establishment of universal peace, and such a 
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peace can be established only if it is based upon — 
social justice; and whereas conditions of labor 
exist involving such injustice, hardship and priva- 
tion to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony of 
the world are imperiled * * *; whereas also the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions 
for labor is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the conditions in their 
own countries; the high contracting parties, moved 
by sentiments of justice and humanity, as well as 
by the desire to secure the permanent peace of Ny 
world, agree to the following.” 

The purposes for which the International Labes 
Organization was established are also partly out- 
lined in the preamble, although it is not stated 
that the list of objects mentioned is complete. 
The objects there mentioned are given only as 
examples of the kind of matters which it is the 
purpose of the organization to handle; viz: “regu- 
lation of the hours of work, including the establish- 
ment of a maximum working day and week; the 
regulation of the labor supply; the prevention of 
unemployment; the provision of an adequate 
living wage; the protection of the worker against 
sickness, disease and injury arising out of his em- 
ployment; the protection of children, young per- 
sons and women; provision for old age and injury; 
protection of the interests of workers when em- 
ployed in countries other than their own: recogni- 
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tion of the principle of freedom of association; the 
organization of vocational and technical education; 
and other measures.” 

This is confessedly an incomplete statement of 
the scope of the organization. There is nowhere 
in Part XIII a broad, sweeping statement of scope 
parallel to that in the Covenant authorizing the 
Assembly and the Council “to deal with any 
matter affecting the peace of the world.” One 
would expect some such statement authorizing the 
International Labor Organization “to deal with 
any subject affecting the welfare of the workers 
of the world.” The nearest approach to such 
general authority is contained in article 396 of 
Part XIII, which states that “‘the functions of the 
International Labor Office shall include the collec- 
tion and distribution of information on all subjects 
relating to the international adjustment of condi- 
tions of industrial life and labor, and particularly 
the examination of subjects which it is proposed to 
bring before the conference.” A fair inference 
from this is, that the International Labor Organiza- 
tion is authorized to deal with “all subjects re- 
lating to the international adjustment of condi- 
tions of industrial life and labor.” 

The organs through which the International 
Labor Organization functions are similar to those 
of the League of Nations. There is a general con- 
ference which is practically the counterpart of the 
Assembly of the League, and an International 
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Labor Office, which is in a measure a counterpart ~ 
of the Council, although the labor office has in 
addition the permanent character and the func- 
tions of the Secretariat of the League. 

In the general conference each member is repre- 
sented by four delegates, two representing the 
government and one each representing the em- 
ployers and the workers. This arrangement, it 
will be seen, gives the governments as such twice 
the number of votes that either the employers’ 
group or the workers’ group has. As the avowed 
purpose of the labor organization is the improve- 
ment of the condition of the workers, it may be 
assumed that most of the subjects considered will 
be such as are brought up by the workers’ group, 
and with a vote of three to one against them, the 
workers will probably find that the result of the 
organization plan of the labor conference will be 
the shelving of most of their projects. Like the 
Assembly, there will be much talk, but little effec- 
tive action. 

The International Labor Office, the other organ, 
is under the control of a governing body of twenty- 
four. Twelve of these are representatives of 
governments as such; six represent the employers; 
and six, the workers. Of the government repre- 
sentatives eight are to be appointed by the govern- 
ments of chief economic importance (a parallel to 
the constitution of the Council with its permanent 
representation of the great powers), and four are 
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to be the nominees of the governments selected 
for that purpose by the government delegates to 
the general conference (a method parallel to the 
selection of the non-permanent members of the 
Council). Of the remaining twelve members of 
the governing body six are to be selected by the 
delegates to the general conference of the em- 
ployers, and six by the workers’ delegates. Hence 
the governing body of the Labor Office, like the 
general conference, will contain a number of 
government representatives equal to both those 
of the employers and the workers, and the result 
is likely to be very similar to that stated above as 
to the general conference. 

Before going on to the consideration of the pro- 
cedure followed by these two bodies it is well to 
note again, as in the case of the League organs, 
that the members of the conference and of the 
governing body are appointees of appointees, and 
are therefore rather far removed from that direct 
control by the people which is demanded by the 
modern forms of responsible government. 

The theory upon which the procedure of the two 
bodies in the International Labor Organization 
is regulated is, that the general conference is a 
legislative body, like the Assembly; and the 
governing body of the labor office is an executive 
body, like the Council. The general conference 
may formulate its views, provided two-thirds of 
the members vote in the affirmative, either in the 
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form of a recommendation to the members of the — 
League or in the form of a draft convention. 

All that the members agree to do with these 
recommendations or draft conventions is, that they 
will bring the subject to the attention of the au- 
thority or authorities having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter within one year or at most one 
and a half years from the time that they were 
passed by the general conference. Inthe case of a 
recommendation the question as to the legislation 
or other action required to give effect to the 
recommendation is entirely within the discretion 
of each member of the League. If the proper 
authorities of the member take no action what- 
ever, that member is in no way bound by the 
recommendation. In the case of a draft conven- 
tion, the act of legislation is made by the general 
conference, and the draft or proposed law is 
submitted to the members of the League for 
ratification by the proper authorities having 
jurisdiction of the matter. Here again no obliga- 
tion whatever rests upon any member which does 
not ratify the convention. 

After a draft convention, however, has been 
ratified by a member of the League an elaborate 
system of supervision by the governing body, of 
inquiry by a commission of inquiry, and of 
economic pressure is provided to compel its ob- 
servance. The entire procedure is modeled closely 
after that of the Council of the League of Nations. 
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As a method to regulate on a world-wide basis 
the economic competition of nations as far as 
labor conditions are concerned, the principal 
criticism of the International Labor Organization 
is, that it is too slow-moving, too cumbrous, and 
too weak to be effective. To take as an instance 
the prohibition of child labor in factories, before 
this regulation can be made world-wide and thus 
put all nations on fair and equal terms of economic 
competition in this respect, it requires the approval 
of the governing board in order to be placed on the 
agenda of the conference; the affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of the members of the conference in 
order to draft a convention; and the ratification 
of that convention by every single member of the 
League. In the case of such decentralized countries 
as the United States of America, where the national 
government has no authority to lay down country- 
wide regulations establishing fair and equal terms of 
economic competition among the states, such a draft 
convention would require the acceptance of every 
state in the Union before it could be ratified by 
the national government. It is obvious that, with 
all this cumbrous procedure, there will be very 
few draft conventions carried to the point where 
they come into world-wide effect. 

The charter of the International Labor Organi- 
zation as given in Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles ends with the enumeration of certain 
“methods and principles for regulating labor con- 
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ditions” which the high contracting parties think » 
“are well fitted to guide the policy of the League 
of Nations” in seeking “the well-being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual of the industrial wage 
earners.” It is not claimed, however, that these 
methods are either complete or final. Nine of 
these principles are laid down, as follows: 1. labor 
is not a commodity; 2. right of association of em- 
ployees and employers; 3. a living wage; 4. a forty- 
eight hour week; 5. one day of rest in seven; 6. 
abolition of child labor; 7. equal pay for equal work 
of men or women; 8. equitable treatment of migrat- 
ing laborers; 9. factory inspection. 

Not only are these principles incomplete; but 
with the exception of numbers three and four, 
they do not reach the heart of the labor problem, 
which is social justice. Social justice for the 
worker consists in two things; first, a reasonable 
amount of toil compatible with the best physical 
and mental welfare of the worker; and, second, 
compensation equal to the full value that his labor 
produces. It is the general consensus of opinion 
in enlightened countries that the first of these 
requirements of social justice is fairly met by the 
forty-eight hour week. The second is only very 
_ vaguely and inaccurately hinted in the living wage 
principle. What social justice demands is not 
merely a living wage, but a just wage. And what 
is a just wage? It is all that the worker earns; 
that is, the entire value that his labor creates. 
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The best methods by which a just wage can be 
approximated might be somewhat as follows: 


1. the limitation of dividends upon all capital ,)/, 


employed to a fair rate of interest, as is now done 
with borrowed money and preferred stocks; 2. 
the establishment of a minimum subsistence wage 
below which competition shall not be permitted 
to drive wages; 3. the variation of the wages of 
labor and management above this minimum by 
the free play of competition through the laws of 
supply and demand; 4. the division of the earnings 
of a business above the fixed return for the capital 
employed among the management and the workers 
in proportion to their salary or wage. 

Such an arrangement would not only insure 
social justice to the worker; but it would harmo- 
nize the interests of capital and labor, which are now 
antagonistic. Capital and labor would both be 
equally interested in the largest possible profit for 
the business: capital, because it would increase 
the margin of safety on its dividends; labor, 
because it would increase the amount to be divided 
among the workers. 

What connection has all this with the road to 
world peace? This. The feeling of social injustice 
among the masses of the world’s workers and the 
world-wide class warfare between capitalists and 
laborers are profound sources of danger to the 
peace of the world, as is abundantly proved by the 
upheaval in Russia and the avowed intention of 
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the Russian leaders to destroy all capitalistic — 
governments in the world and to erect in their 
stead workers’ governments. The finding of a 
method of harmonizing the interests of capital 
and labor and of affording full social justice to 
the worker is therefore an essential step toward 
permanent world peace. Its efforts in this direc- 
tion justify the existence of the International 
Labor Organization. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE MACHINERY FOR MAINTAINING WORLD PEACE 


THE principal object of the League of Nations 
being the maintenance of world peace, it is well to 
examine a, little more closely the machinery for 
that purpose which is set up by the Covenant. 
The activities of the League in maintaining inter- 
national peace fall into eight classes; 1. disarma- 
ment (art. 8); 2. joint defense against invasion 
(art. 10); 3. removal of causes of international 
friction (art. 11); 4. settlement of disputes by 
arbitration (art. 13); 5 settlement of disputes by 
adjudication (art. 14); 6. settlement of disputes 
by conciliation (art. 15); 7. settlement of disputes 
by a recommendation of the Council (art. 15)- 
8. enforcement of peace by blockade (arts. 16 and 
17). 

The subject of disarmament is dealt with in © 
article 8. This article begins with the general 
statement that “the members of the League 
recognize that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and the 
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enforcement by common action of international 
obligations.” This is exactly parallel to the state- 
\ ment, that the keeping of the peace in a city or 
community requires the disarming of the citizens 
and the protection by community action of their 
property and persons. The vital difference is 
that, in the case of a city, the “common action” 
which makes it safe for the citizens to disarm is 
not left to a vain and empty phrase; but a trained 
police force is organized, armed, drilled, and kept 
on constant duty to safeguard the citizens who 
have disarmed. The disarmament plan of article 
8 of the Covenant makes no provision whatever 
for the organization, equipment, and maintenance 
of an adequate force for “common action”’ to 
enforce international obligations and to safe- 
guard the existence and the liberties of the nations 
that are asked to disarm. As long as there are 
armed nations outside the League of Nations, it 
is idle to expect the members to lay down their 
arms and trust their very existence to a vague 
assertion that international obligations should be 
enforced by “common action.” Here again the 
structure of the League as a confederation of 
sovereign governments renders impossible any 
effective common armed force, which would be in 
readiness to restrain any nation from aggression 
upon another, and so would make disarmament 
safe. 

It is the business of the Council “‘to formulate 
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plans for such reduction.” The Council has turned 
the matter over to a committee, which is en- 
deavoring to meet the difficulty mentioned by a 
general treaty of mutual guaranty; that is, it is 
endeavoring to strengthen one assurance of “‘com- 
mon action” by another assurance, more definite 
and concrete, it is true, but still only a promise of 
“common action,” not the actual organization and 
concentration under the League’s authority of a 
force adequate to protect any nation against aggres- 
sion. Upto the present time the committee has not 
been able to report any plan for disarmament 
“for the consideration and action of the several 
governments”’; and if it should do so, it is obvious 
that every government will wait to see whether 
all the other governments have accepted their 
allotment of armament, and the consequence will 
be non-ratification. 

It may be said that the success of the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of Naval 
Armament shows that the view here expressed 
regarding article 8 is not correct. There are two 
important differences between the action of the 
Washington Conference and the plan for reduction 
of armaments under article 8. In the first place, 
the Washington agreement embraces all of the 
leading naval armaments, while the League does 
not embrace all of the nations possessing large 
actual or potential armaments. In the former 
case there were no outside powers to fear for many 
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years to come. In the latter case (to mention no ~ 
other dangers), there is always the sinister shadow 
of the great Russian Bear falling across Europe,— 
a great power whose hostile intentions against all 
other governments are being constantly avowed 
by its chief leaders. In the second place, the Wash- 
ington agreement did not seek reduction of navies, 
but only the halting of a certain type of new con- 
struction that was likely to bankrupt the leading 
naval powers, and the maintenance of approxi- 
mately the existing ratio of armed naval strength 
between these powers. It left the powers con- 
cerned still the most heavily armed naval powers 
in the world. 

Article 8 also deprecates the uncontrolled manu- 


facture and sale of war materials by private 


enterprises and directs the Council to “advise 
how the evil effects attendant upon such manu- 
facture can be prevented.” The committee in 
charge of this matter has thus far found its efforts 
frustrated by the refusal of the United States of 
America to consider the placing of any restric- 
tions upon the business of its private manufac- 
turers of war materials. The ostensible reason 
given by our government is, that it must be free 
to assist in the maintenance of law and order in 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere and must 
be free to sell munitions to the properly elected 
authorities, in order to discourage revolutionary 
methods among those countries. 
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While article 8 approaches the problem of world 
peace from the direction of diminishing and dis- 
couraging preparation of armaments and war 
materials, which there is always a strong tempta- 
tion to use after they have been prepared; article 
10 approaches the problem from the opposite 
direction; namely, that the members of the League © 
will use their armaments jointly against a nation 
that invades a League member. If this policy of 
the League were clearly stated and its instant 
execution were fully provided for in advance, it 

would give pause to the hardiest aggressor to know 
that he would have practically the whole world 
against him, should he cross his neighbor’s borders. 
It would thus prove to be a powerful preventive of 
international war. 

While the policy of the League is stated with 
sufficient clearness in the first sentence of article 
10, the machinery for carrying out that policy is 
too slow, cumbrous and uncertain to be effective. 
“In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the Council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled.”” The procedure apparently 
would be: 1. a meeting of the Council when a 
member of the League has been invaded or is in 
danger of invasion; 2. consideration by the Coun- 
cil as to what nations should contribute forces to 
repel the invasion and what proportion of the 
joint forces each nation should contribute; (This 
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would have to be unanimously agreed upon before ~ 
the Council could send any recommendation to 
the governments of the member states. If the 
Council failed to agree upon the nations that should 
be called upon to contribute forces, or upon the 
relative amount of the forces which each should 
contribute, no recommendation could be made by 
the Council, and the aggressor could go merrily 
on his way.) 3. After a unanimous recommenda- 
tion had been reached by the Council, it would 
have to be submitted to the governments con-. 
cerned for their approval (If they did not approve 
the selection of the nations to take part in the 
expedition or the relative forces which each was 
to contribute, they need not ratify the recommen- 
dation nor act upon it, and again the aggressor 
could continue the invasion undisturbed). 4. As- 
suming that the Council should reach a unanimous 
recommendation and that the recommendation 
made should receive the unanimous approval of 
the governments concerned, it would still be neces- 
sary to collect the forces recommended and dis- 
patch them to the scene of the invasion, and there 
to provide for a joint command of the various 
forces so that they could operate with any hope 
of success. 

Long before all this procedure could be finished, 
the League would probably be confronted with a 
“fait accompli.” When a nation plans an inva- 
sion of its neighbor’s territory, that plan is not 
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advertised to the four winds before it is carried 
out. How far would the League have gotten 
with this procedure between the time that Ger- 
many announced her intention to go through 
Belgium and the date when the German armies 
were on Belgian soil? 

This cumbrous and ineffective machinery for 
enforcing the Covenant against an invader is 
another necessary result of the structure of the 
League as a loose confederation of sovereign 
nations, instead of a close federation of states. 
In the case of a foreign invasion of a member state 
of the federation of the United States of America, 
twenty-four hours would not elapse before the cen- 
tral authorities would have forces in motion to 
stem the invasion. 

We come now to the central purpose of the whole 
Covenant, the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. This subject occupies articles 11 to 17, 
inclusive. Broadly, the plan of the Covenant is: 
(1) that the Council should endeavor to adjust 
conditions which are causing international friction, 
or threatening to cause international war (art. 11); 
(2) that the members of the League agree, in case 
of a dispute likely to lead to a rupture, to submit 
the dispute either to arbitration, and to “carry 
out in full good faith any award that may be 
rendered”’; or, (3) to submit the dispute to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice for a 
legal decision (with the tacit assumption that the 
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disputants will abide by the decision); or, (4) to 
submit the dispute to the Council, which will 
endeavor to settle the matter either, by conciliation 
or by a unanimous finding and report on the case. 

The first of these four methods of maintaining 
peace, the reduction of international tension, is 
outlined in article 11, which gives the Council of 
the League the widest possible freedom of action 
and choice of methods. “The League shall take 
any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations.” As to the— 
scope of the Council’s authority under this article, 
the second paragraph mentions “‘any circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends.” This is rather a large order. 
It is so vague and general, that it is doubtful 
whether the Council will accomplish anything 
under this article. 

In case of an actual dispute between members of 
the League, arbitration is the first method of 
settlement dealt with (art. 13). The submission of 
a dispute to arbitration is optional with both 
parties, although certain classes of disputes are 
“declared to be among those which are generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration.” But even 
in these disputes submission to arbitration is not 
obligatory upon any member of the League. 
While the members agree that, in case they have 
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voluntarily submitted a dispute to arbitration, 
they will abide by the award, the only immediate 
measure for enforcement against a nation that 
repudiates an award is “that the members of the 
League agree that they will not resort to war 
against the member of the League which complies” 
with the award. Further than this there is only 
the vague sanction that the “Council shall pro- 
pose what steps should be taken to give effect”’ to 
the award. Notwithstanding the indefiniteness 
of this sanction, it is likely that after a nation has 
voluntarily submitted a matter to arbitration, 
~ the force of public opinion will as a rule compel it 
to carry out the award. On the other hand, it is 
not likely that the members of the League will 
submit to arbitration any disputes involving large 
and vital national interests, and these are the dis- 
putes that usually lead to war. 

If arbitration fails, the second method of settle- 
ment proposed by the League is submission of the 
dispute for decision by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice (art. 14). This submission, 
also, is voluntary, except with the nations that 
have ratified the so-called “optional” convention 
providing for compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in the very limited field discussed in the chapter 
on the Court. Notwithstanding the similarity of 
the two methods of arbitration and adjudication, 
the latter has the advantage of being administered 
by a continuing court, while the Board of Arbi- 
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tration is selected ad hoc, after a dispute has 
aroused the national pride and the national 
prejudices of the disputants. The Court will 
therefore be considered a far more impartial body 
than any Board of Arbitration chosen half by 
each disputant with only one impartial umpire. 
Nations will be far more willing to submit disputes 
concerning minor matters to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice than they would be to 
submit them to arbitration. 

The framers of the Covenant, however, realized — 
that when the vital policies of great nations clash, 
the dispute will not be submitted either to arbi- 
tration or to adjudication; and they have there- 
fore provided (art. 15) in this event that the mem- 
bers of the League agree to submit the matter to 
the Council for conciliation. The first duty of the 
Council under this article is to act as a mediator 
- between the disputants in an endeavor to settle 
the matter by a process of give-and-take, of 
proposition and counter-proposition, of bargaining 
and counter-bargaining. 

Should these efforts fail, the Council’s next duty 
is, to publish a report “‘containing a statement of 
the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto”; in other words, the Council undertakes 
to decide the issue. The only measure provided 
by the Covenant for enforcing the unanimous 
decision of the Council is the negative measure 
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that “the members of the League agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendation of the 
report.” This permits the members of the League 
to remain entirely neutral and indifferent, while 
the nation whose policy has been condemned 
continues that policy with impunity. And even 
this feeble expression of general sympathy for the 
nation which is adjudged to be in the right applies 
only in case the report of the Council is unanimous. 

In the case of a majority report only, the mem- 
bers of the League “reserve to themselves the 
right to take such action as they shall consider 
necessary’; which in plain language means, that 
they may take whichever side they choose in the 
dispute and may go to war whenever they choose. 
The League’s machinery for maintaining inter- 
national peace is exhausted. 

There is, indeed, one further effort possible 
toward averting war. “The Council may in any 
case under this article refer the dispute to the 
Assembly”; but, as the report of the Assembly 
requires the unanimous approval of the Council 
in order to command even the negative sanction 
mentioned above, nothing is gained but a possible 
delay. The longest possible period of delay under 
the Covenant machinery is fifteen months. The 
Council may take six months to report on the 
dispute, then referring the matter further to the 
Assembly which may take another six months 
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and the members agree not to resort to war “until © 
three months after the report.” 

Article 15 is another instance in which the rule _ 
of unanimity renders the machinery of the League 
ineffective in the prevention | of war. While this 
rule, as stated previously, is in general the neces- 
sary consequence of the structure of the League 
as a confederation of sovereign governments, it 
might well have been waived in this instance 
in favor of a majority vote by the Council; for, 
as the Council represents principally the great. 
powers, it is very likely that the will of the major- 
ity will be carried into effect in any event; if not 
peacefully, then through war. 

Article 16 contains the teeth of the Covenant. 
It deals, not with the prevention of war, but with 
the stoppage of a war begun in defiance of the 
Covenant, especially of that part of the Covenant 
requiring the submission of disputes to arbitration 
adjudication or conciliation. A member of the 
League breaking its covenant is declared ipso 
facto to have committed an act of war against 
all the other members, who agree to institute an 
immediate and complete blockade of the offender. 
The second paragraph of article 16 contains the 
only clear and unequivocal provision for the use 
of armed forces by the League. “It shall be the 
duty of the Council in such case (the case of war 
without previous submission to arbitration or 
conciliation) to recommend to the several govern- 
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ments concerned what effective military, naval 
or air forces the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be 
used to protect the covenants of the League.” 
While this sounds formidable, the method of 
gathering a League force is by the same slow, cum- 
_ brous and uncertain procedure as that provided in 
article 10, as discussed above. How totally inade- 
quate it would be in an actual swift outbreak of 
war may be judged by the absence even of an 
effort to use this machinery in the Corfu incident, 
_which could hardly be considered other than a 
violation of both article 10 and of the articles 
regarding the settlements of disputes (arts. 12 to 
15). Happily the matter was settled by the con- 
ciliation of the Council of Ambassadors, even 
though it was not submitted to the Council of the 
League. 

Article 17 applies the machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes to non-members. It is practically 
an insistence by the League that, in the event of a 
threat of war, non-members must adopt the 
League’s methods of peaceful adjustment. If they 
refuse, “the Council may take such measures and 
make such recommendations as will prevent hos- 
tilities.”” While this language is vague, it is not 
more so than the similar measures provided 
against hostilities by members of the League. 


CHAPTER XXX 
OBLIGATIONS OF MEMBER STATES 


Arter the first draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations had been published to the world. 
there was added to article 1, in the vain endeavor 
to obtain the adhesion of the United States of 
America, a clause permitting any member to 
terminate its obligations under the Covenant 
upon two years’ notice. This permission to secede 
was a distinct weakening of the Covenant, but it is 
in a measure neutralized by the provision in article 
- 17, that when a non-member has a dispute with a 
member of the League, it shall be “‘invited to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute.” If the non- 
member proceeds to war in defiance of the League’s 
peace machinery, it is to be treated exactly as a 
member would be treated that did the same thing. 
If both states in a dispute are non-members and 
both refuse to “accept the obligations of member- 
ship in the League for the purposes of such dis- 
pute,” the League nevertheless asserts its right, as 
a great world agency for the maintenance of inter- 
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‘national peace, through its Council to “take such 
measures and make such recommendations as 
will prevent hostilities.”” In other words, a state 
may be permitted to withdraw from the League; 
but no state will be permitted to withdraw from 
righteousness. That obligation is irrevocable and 
universal. 

The obligations which members of the League 
of Nations assume fall into two classes: those 
which are immediate and prior to any action under 
the Covenant, and those which arise out of action 
under the Covenant. Article 6 states that “the 
expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the 
members of the League in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the international 
bureau of the Universal Postal Union.” This 
creates a definite obligation upon each member 
to pay its share of the expenses apportioned ac- 
cording to a definite rule, without any further 
action on the part of any organ of the League. It 
is an immediate and definite obligation. 

Article 8 says that “the members of the League 
undertake to interchange full and frank informa- 
tion as to the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air programs, and the condition 
of such of their industries as are adaptable to 
warlike purposes.” Here is another immediate 
obligation upon members that does not require 
any action under the Covenant. Under this 
article the Permanent Commission provided for 
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in the next article is fully authorized to send out 


the most complete and most minute questionnaire 
on the subject, and the members are under obliga- 
tion to give fully and frankly the information re- 
quested. Should the Commission, however, at- 
tempt to exercise this authority, it is very likely 
that there would be considerable quibbling and 
evasion, especially on the last two points respect- 
ing future programs and the status of all possible 
war industries. 

In article 10 there are two obligations placed 
upon members of the League, one an immediate 
obligation, and the other an obligation to be de- 
fined by the action of the Council. “‘Members 
of the League undertake (first) to respect and 
(second) preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the League.” 
Read in the light of the following sentence, it 
appears that the first of these obligations is an 
immediate, individual obligation, while the second 
is only a joint obligation to be fulfilled after action 
by the Council of the League. The actual mean- 
ing would perhaps have been clearer, if the article 
had read: “The members of the League undertake 
severally to respect and jointly to preserve,” etc. 
The second of these obligations will be discussed 
later. Here we need only note that the obligation 
to respect the territorial integrity and the existing 
political independence of other members of the 
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League is assumed definitely and individually 
by each member, without the necessity of any 
action under the Covenant. 

Under article 12 the members of the League 
“agree that, if there should arise between them 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the Council, and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the 
award of the arbitrators or the report of the Coun- 
cil.” The authors of the Covenant evidently 
thought so little of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, that they seem unintentionally 
to have omitted mention of it in this article. 
Supplying this oversight, the members of the 
League assume the immediate and _ individual 
obligation under article 12 to submit disputes 
with other members either to arbitration, adjudi- 
cation or conciliation before going to war. The 
choice among the three methods of settlement is 
left free to the members. Submission of a dispute 
to arbitration or adjudication (except for those 
states which have ratified the optional compulsory 
clause of the Court protocol) requires the consent 
of both parties; but the efforts of the Council 
toward conciliation may be invoked by one mem- 
ber alone. Furthermore, the members obligate 
themselves, individually and without further ac- 
tion under the Covenant, to wait at least three 
months after an award or report has been published 
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before resorting to war. ‘The evident purpose 
of this provision is, to give the public opinion of the 
world time to range itself definitely on the side of 
the League’s decision and to make its force felt. 

After a dispute between members of the League 
has been submitted to arbitration, the members 
agree (in article 13) “that they will carry out in full 
good faith any award that may be rendered and 
that they will not resort to war against a member 
of the League which complies therewith.” There 
are here two definite immediate obligations resting 
upon each member of the League individually, 
without the necessity of any action under the 
Covenant. The first is, to carry out in full good 
faith any award, in case they are parties to the 
arbitration; the second, to refrain from hostilities 
against any member of the League which, being 
a party to the arbitration, carries out the award. 
There is in this article a further obligation upon 
the members arising out of the action of the Coun- 
cil taken by authority of the last sentence in the 
article. This, however, is not an immediate and 
individual obligation, and it will be considered in 
the second part of the present chapter. 

In article 15 the members of the League do not 
obligate themselves to enforce any recommenda- 
tion, even though unanimously made by the 
Council to any member in its efforts at conciliation. 
They do not even agree to carry out a recommen- 
dation made directly to themselves, in case they 
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are parties to the dispute. They do, however, 
assume the immediate and individual obligation 
not to go to war against any party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendations of the 
report. Should the nation adjudged by the Council 
to be in the wrong in a dispute wait the requisite 
three months after the Council’s report has been 
issued and then go to war in spite of the Council’s 
“recommendations,” the members of the League 
are obligated not to take part in the war against 
the nation adjudged by the Council to be in the 
right, or which follows the Council’s recommenda- 
tion in the case; but they do not obligate them- 
selves to assist the nation which the Council has 
favored in its report. They may remain neutral 
and allow the wrong-doer to continue his wrong- 
doing. There is no parallel provision in article 15 
to that in article 13, stating that, “in the event of 
any failure to carry out such an award, the Council 
shall propose what steps should be taken to give 
effect thereto.” A carefully drawn, unanimous 
recommendation of the Council, however, could 
in almost any international dispute be framed in 
such a way as to subject the nation that failed 
to comply with the recommendation to the drastic 
penalty described in article 16. 

In this article the members obligate themselves 
to blockade any nation that goes to war without 
first exhausting all the machinery of the League 
for settling international disputes. Is this an 
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immediate and individual obligation of each 
member, or is it a joint obligation to be carried 
out by the members acting together, and only 
after a decision by the Council? While the wording 
of the article is loose and indefinite, a careful 
reading would indicate that this is a joint and not 
a several obligation of the members, and that it is 
contingent upon previous action by the Council. 
The second paragraph of the article reads: “It 
shall be the duty of the Council in such a case to 
recommend to the several governments concerned 
what effective military, naval or air forces the 
members of the League shall severally contribute 
to the armed forces to be used to protect the cove- 
nants of the League.” From this it would appear 
to be the duty of the Council to decide whether 
the “act of war against all other members”’ has 
been committed, and whether the situation is ‘‘in 
such case”’ as to require the recommendations for 
blockading forces. The writer is therefore in- 
clined to the view, that no immediate and individ- 
ual obligation is assumed by the members under 

this article, but that the obligation is a joint one 
arising after action by the Council. 

The obligation assumed under article 18, to 
register with the Secretariat all treaties or inter- 
national engagements, is clearly an immediate and 
individual obligation of each member of the League. 
It rests upon the members without any action 
under the Covenant. 
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The obligation under article 20, to accept the 
supremacy of the Covenant over any conflicting 
international obligations, understandings, or en- 
gagements, is stated unequivocally to be “‘sever- 
ally” agreed to by the members, and it thus be- 
comes an immediate and individual obligation 
upon each member requiring no action under the 
Covenant. This article practically makes the 
Covenant the supreme law of the world. 

Article 23 treats of co-operation among the mem- 
bers of the League in six different fields of endeavor. 
The provisions of the article are so general, that 
it may rather be considered an outline of the 
policy of the League than an exact definition of 
obligations assumed by the members. In two 
of the fields the members obligate themselves only 
“to endeavor” to accomplish certain things; in 
two others they “will entrust the League with 
general supervision”’; in the remaining two fields 
they will “undertake to secure” or “make pro- 
vision to secure”’ certain conditions. All of these 
obligations, if they can be so strongly designated, 
are assumed only jointly and are contingent upon 
the establishment and action of affiliated organiza- 
tions, bureaux and societies, which action re- 


- quires ratification by the members before the con- 


ventions or recommendations become individual 
obligations of each member of the League. 

We have thus far considered only what individ- 
ual and immediate obligations each member of the 
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League has assumed by the very fact of its accept- 
ing the Covenant, and without the need for further 
action under the Covenant. These obligations 
might be called the moral obligations of each 
member of the League. We now come to the 
consideration of the obligations which are defined 
only after action by the Council or the Assembly 
of the League; and these may be called, although 
somewhat inaccurately, the legal obligations of the 
members. 

There are three such legal obligations placed 
upon the members of the League by the Covenant: 
1. under article 8 the obligation not to exceed 
without the concurrence of the Council the limits 
of armaments which they have accepted; 2. under 
article 10 the obligation to preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of 
the League; and 3. under article 16 the obligation 
to “severally contribute to the armed forces to 
be used to protect the covenants of the League.” 
It will at once be observed that these three obliga- 
tions have to do with the vital subject of the armed 
forces of the member states. 

Taking up the first of these legal obligations, 
or obligations contingent upon previous action by 
the Council or the Assembly of the League, there 
is no obligation upon any number to limit its 
armament, nor to keep within any fixed limit of 
armament until (1) the Council has formulated 
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plans to recommend what in its judgment is an 
equitable limit of armament for each member of 
the League, and until (2) the government of a 
member state has accepted the limit of armament 
fixed for it in the general plans of the Council. 
Up to the present time the Council has not sub- 
mitted any general plans for reduction of arma- 
ments for the consideration of the member states, 
the reason for its inaction apparently being the 
impossibility of finding any rating of the various 
countries that would be in the least likely to meet 
with their adoption. Even if the Council should 
submit the plans according to its duty under the 
Covenant, any member is at liberty to pigeon- 
hole the recommendation, and in that event no 
obligation rests upon that member under article 8. 
The member is not even under the obligation to 
state its reasons for rejecting the recommendation 
of the Council. It is to be expected that, under 
this arrangement, every member will wait to see 
whether all the other members accept their quotas 
of armament, and the consequence will be total 
inaction on the subject of the reduction of national 
armaments. 

As stated previously, the second sentence of 
article 10 seems to indicate that the obligation of 
the members to “preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
League” is a joint obligation only and not a 
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several obligation; and furthermore, that no obliga-. 
tion whatever rests upon a member state until 
(1) the Council has advised “upon the means by 
which this obligation shall be fulfilled,” and (2) 
until the proper governmental authority in each 
member state shall have accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Council concerning its part in the joint 
fulfillment of the obligation. 

In the United States of America this article was 
the great stumbling-block to the entrance of the 
country into the League. It was widely inter- 
preted here as placing upon each member of the 
League, individually and immediately, not only 
the first obligation mentioned, that of respecting 
the boundaries of all other members; but also the 
second obligation mentioned, that of preserving 
against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members 
of the League. If this interpretation were correct, 
there would have been no purpose in adding the 
second sentence to the article, placing upon the 
Council the duty of advising upon the means by 
which this obligation shall be fulfilled. Each 
member, individually, and without any further 
action under the Covenant, would have been under 
obligation to make its own decision as to the means 
by which it would fulfill its obligation to preserve 
every other member of the League against aggres- 
sion. 

Assuming that the first of these interpretations 
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of article 10 is the correct one, it can be readily 
seen that, as under article 8, it will be extremely 
difficuit to obtain prompt, concerted, and effective 
armed action under article 10. There is the 
necessity for a unanimous agreement among the 
members of the Council upon the relative propor- 
tion of the joint armed forces to be contributed by 
each member state, before the Council can make 
its recommendation for the consideration of the 
several governments. And after the Council has 
come to a unanimous agreement upon these pro- 
posed expeditionary quotas, each government must 
be satisfied with its quota as compared with that 
of each of the other governments and must ratify 
the Council’s proposals, before it is under a defi- 
nite obligation to act. Should a member state 
feel that its quota is unfair and fail to approve the 
recommendation of the Council, the matter ap- 
parently would end there, unless the Council 
should revise the quota of the dissatisfied member 
to a point that was acceptable to that member. 
Under article 16 there is the same ambiguity 
that exists in article 10, as to whether the obliga- 
tion assumed by the members is a joint or a several 
one. The addition of the second paragraph in this 
case, also, would seem to indicate that the obliga- 
tion is joint and not several, and that it rests upon 
the members of the League only after the Council 
has recommended to the several governments 
concerned what forces each shall contribute to 
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protect the covenants of the League. The phrase- 
ology of the first paragraph strengthens this 
interpretation of the article. A covenant-breaking 
state “shall be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other members of the League, 
which hereby undertake,” etc. The natural inter- 
pretation is that they jointly undertake the block- 
ade obligation. Furthermore, there is a phrase in 
article 8 which seems to indicate that, both under 
article 10 and under article 16 a joint obligation 
only is intended. In that article it is stated that 
“the members of the League recognize that the 
maintenance of peace requires * * * the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obliga- 
tions.” : 

The procedure for carrying the blockade obliga- 
tion into effect is the same slow, cumbrous and 
uncertain action provided under article 8 and article. 
10, the unanimous agreement of the Council upon 
a plan, the submission of the plan to each member 
state, and the separate ratification of the plan by 
each government. It is to be expected, and the 
slight experience thus far with these obligations 
touching the vital matter of the armed forces of 
the members confirms the expectation, that very 
little action will be possible with this machinery. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE SANCTIONS OF THE LEAGUE 


Tue League of Nations relies for the enforce- 
ment of its decisions upon three sanctions, the 
_ power of public opinion, the pressure of blockade, 
and the compulsion of armed force. These may 
be briefly called the moral sanction, the economic 
sanction, and the military sanction. We will con- 
sider the sanctions in this order. 

The first thing that is necessary in order to 
focus the force of the public opinion of the world 
upon the solution of an international problem or 
dispute is the general diffusion of full and accurate 
information regarding the subject, so that a strong 
and definite public opinion may be formed. 'The 
framers of the League have recognized this 
throughout the Covenant and have made numer- 
ous provisions for spreading throughout the world 
full information that may crystallize in a power- 
ful public opinion. This seems to be the principal 
idea underlying the entire organization of the 
Assembly, which is authorized “to deal at its 
meetings with any matter within the sphere of 
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action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world”’ (art. 3). The full and free discussion of 
an international difficulty in a public conference 
containing representatives of every nation is a very 
efficient means of informing public opinion in each 
of the countries represented in the Assembly 
regarding the question at issue. This seems to be 
the principal function and value of the Assembly. 
It has been designated, although somewhat con- 
temptuously, an international debating society. 

Article 8 appeals entirely to the moral sanction 
for the enforcement of its provisions. “After these 
plans (for reduction of armaments) shall have been 
adopted by the several governments, the limits of 
armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the Council,” and “the 
members of the League undertake to interchange 
full and frank information as to the scale of their 
armaments, their military, naval and air pro- 
gram, and the condition of such of their indus- 
tries as are adaptable to warlike purposes.” The 
force of public opinion is here relied upon to re- 
strain any member of the League from repudiating 
a disarmament agreement, because of the fact that 
it would be obliged frankly to publish its bad faith 
to the whole world. 

Article 9 strengthens this appeal to the force of 
public opinion. The function of the Permanent 
Commission appears to be to make full reports to 
the Council, and incidentally to the public opinion 
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of the world, regarding any instance in which a 
member of the League has not observed the limi- 
tation of armament to which it had agreed. It is 
conceivable that a member acting in bad faith 
might so color its “full and frank information” 
regarding its armament as to leave public opinion 
uncertain; but the Permanent Commission, being 
an international body, is relied upon to set out the 
facts in a clear and unmistakable manner, so that a 
treacherous member of the League would feel the 
full force of public disapprobation expressed in all 
countries of the world. 
Article 11, also, contains a provision for in- 
forming the public opinion of the world regarding 
the facts in all cases of international friction, and 
reliance is placed upon the powerful influence of 
informed public opinion to move the offending 
nation to abate the friction. “It is declared to be 
the friendly right of each member of the League 
to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any circumstance whatever affecting in- 
ternational relations which threatens to disturb 
international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.” 
The purpose of this paragraph is evidently, to 
give a full airing to any vexed international ques- 
tion and to admit the sunlight of publicity into 
the dark and devious policies of nations, so that 
the public opinion of the world may definitely 
throw its weight upon the side of right and justice, 
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and so may compel the correction of a dangerous’ 
situation that might in time develop into war. 

We come now to the articles (numbers 12 to 15) 
containing the machinery for settling actual, acute 
international disputes. While both the economic 
sanction and the military sanction are provided 
for the enforcement of the League’s decisions 
under certain circumstances, still reliance is placed 
in the first instance upon the moral sanction. The 
members of the League agree “in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award by the 
arbitrators or the report by the Council’? (art. 
12). This interval is evidently prescribed in order 
to give time for the formation of a strong public 
opinion and for its action upon a disputant who 
might be inclined to repudiate the award of the 
arbitrators, the decision of the Permanent Court, 
or the recommendation of the Council. 

In the case of a dispute arbitrated under article 
13 there can be no doubt that, after an interval of 
three months from the time of publication of the 
award, the public opinion of the world would be 
overwhelmingly against any nation that should 
attempt to repudiate the award; especially as the 
“members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any award that may be 
rendered.” It is hardly likely that any nation 
would have the hardihood to go to war in defiance 
of the public opinion of the whole world on so clear 
an issue. 
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Under article 14 the force of public opinion 
would be no less powerful and compelling. ‘The 
Court shall be competent to hear and determine 
any dispute of an international character which 
the parties thereto submit to it.” The acceptance 
of the Court’s competence by a member of the 
League involves the obligation to accept its deci- 
sions, and the public opinion of the world would be 
unanimously against any nation that refused to 
carry out a decision of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. One loophole appears 
possible in the quibble, after an adverse decision 

‘had been rendered, as to whether the question 
was really “of an international character.” 

The force of public opinion would no doubt be 
sO unanimous and so resistless in enforcing an 
award by arbitrators or a decision by the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, that the mem- 
bers of the League would probably be very loath 
to submit any vital question of policy or of im- 
portant national interest to either of these methods 
of settlement. It is for the handling of these really 
serious disputes that article 15 provides, and here 
again the first reliance is upon the force of public 
Opinion as a sanction. The first action under this 
article, which provides for conciliation by the 
Council, is the publication of a full statement of 
the facts in the dispute as understood by each of 
the disputants, in order that the public opinion 
of the world may be accurately informed. “The 
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parties to the dispute will communicate to the 
Secretary-General, as promptly as possible, state- 
ments of their case with all the relevant facts and 
papers, and the Council may forthwith direct the 
publication thereof.” 

The Council will then proceed to “‘a full investi- 
gation and consideration” of the dispute and will 
endeavor quietly and privately to effect a con- 
ciliation of the conflicting interests. Failing to 
effect a conciliation of the disputants by this 
direct appeal to them, the Council must next 
appeal to the force of public opinion, in order to 
bring pressure to bear upon the member who is 
decided to be in the wrong. “The Council shall 
make and publish a report containing a statement 
of the facts of the dispute and the recommenda- 
tions which are deemed just and appropriate in 
regard thereto.” The members of the League are 
under obligation to wait three months after the 
publication of this report of the Council before 
beginning hostilities. There is no question that 
during this interval a report made by the impar- 
tial authority of the Council recommending a 
settlement of the question that threatens war, if 
such recommendation is unanimously agreed to 
by all the members of the Council except the parties 
to the dispute, would swing the public opinion of 
the entire world with practical unanimity in 
favor of compliance with the Council’s recommen- 
dations for the peaceful settlement of the dispute 
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and would array the well-defined and active con- 
demnation of the whole world against a state that 
should go to war in defiance of the Council’s report. 

While this would be true in the case of a unani- 
mous report by the Council, if the report of the 
Council should be made by only a small majority 
while a strong minority made and published an 
opposite recommendation (as they are authorized 
by the Covenant to do), the result would be en- 
tirely different. The public opinion of the world 
would be divided into two groups, and the nation 
against which the majority report rendered a 
decision would be encouraged to defy the Coun- 
cil’s recommendation and carry out its policy by 
force of arms. The members of the League would 
doubtless range themselves on the side that was 
taken by their representatives in the Council 
and the League would split into two rival alliances 
in a great war. 

The Covenant does not obligate the members of 
the League to accept a majority report of the 
Council. On the contrary, unless the Council’s 
report is absolutely unanimous (except for the 
disputants), the members are free to take sides as 
they please. “The members of the League re- 
serve to themselves the right to take such action 
as they shall consider necessary for the mainten- 
ance of right and justice” (art. 15, paragraph 7). 
This legalizes war. 

An international dispute that really affects 
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vital interests of nations, in which a large number 
of nations is ranged on each side, would be likely 
to reach precisely this stage, notwithstanding all 
the machinery provided for the settlement of such 
disputes. It is not likely that the matter would 
be submitted to arbitration or to adjudication, 
and the failure of the efforts toward conciliation 
as outlined, would leave only the resort to war. 
The force of public opinion would thus prove 
ineffective to prevent war. 

The framers of the Covenant, however, did not 
rely solely upon the moral sanction for the main- 
tenance of international peace. In the next 
article (No. 16) a very drastic economic sanction 
is provided to enforce peace. As stated in the 
previous chapter, the writer holds the view that 
the obligation te blockade a covenant-breaking 
state is not a several obligation, but a joint obliga- 
tion, which becomes binding upon the members 
of the League only after the Council has decided 
that the Covenant has been broken by one of the 
members, and after it has made its reeommenda- 
tion regarding the proportionate forces to be 
contributed by the several members of the League 
“to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League.” 

Blockades cannot be enforced without navies 
and armies. And, inasmuch as the most pacific 
blockade is bound to produce a high state of inter- 
national friction, it is not feasible for a small, 
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weak nation alone to undertake the blockade of 
its boundary with a large, powerful neighbor. 
The result would probably be, that the small 
nation would be attacked and swallowed up by the 
large nation. The Covenant therefore provides 
for the common action of all the members of the 
League in applying the economic sanction through 
a blockade of a covenant-breaking state. This is 
a specific application of the general principle laid 
_ down in article 8, that “‘the maintenance of peace 
requires * * * the enforcement by common action 
_ of international obligations.” 

Assuming that an infraction of the Covenant 
has occurred that is so glaring that the Council 
has unanimously decided (for its decision here 
must be unanimous before it can act) that a situa- 
tion exists in which the economic sanction must 
be applied to enforce peace; assuming further 
that the Council has unanimously agreed upon the 
various percentages of the joint armed forces that 
each member is recommended to supply; assum- 
ing, also, that the government of each member 
state has accepted its quota and has furnished 
it; what would be the result of the application of 
this sanction? If practically the whole world 
joined in blockading a single nation, it can hardly 
be doubted that the nation blockaded would 
sooner or later be obliged to yield, and to submit 
its dispute to the channels outlined in the Cove- 
nant for its peaceful solution. 
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Suppose, however, that the provisions of the 
Covenant were broken by a group of nations acting 
together, what would then be the effect of the 
economic blockade? Doubtless its force would be 
weakened in proportion to the self-contained and 
self-supporting character of the group of cove- 
nant-breaking states. It is not inconceivable, even, 
that the covenant-breaking group of states would 
be economically so powerful and dominant that 
it could turn the tables on the rest of the League 
and inflict more damage in a blockade than it 
received. In this event the economic sanction 
would prove worthless “‘to protect the covenants 
of the League.” 

The difficulties encountered in the actual appli- 
cation of the economic sanction are so many that 
the League members have not yet been able to 
agree upon any rules for its application. While 
it is still too early to make the definite assertion, 
it is somewhat likely that the blockade provision 
will seldom, if ever, be of much value in the pre- 
vention of war. An effective blockade is itself 
one of the greatest provocations to war. The so- 
called “peaceful blockade” is about as peaceful 
as a stranglehold on a man’s throat in order to 
make him yield to the strangler’s wishes. 

Should the moral sanction and the economic 
sanction both fail to enforce the provisions of the 
Covenant and to preserve international peace, 
the Covenant provides a final sanction of armed 
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force. There are three articles in the Covenant 
in which a resort to armed force is contemplated,— 
articles 10, 16 and 17. 

Article 10 states that, in case of any actual 
aggression or in case of any threat or danger of 
aggression against the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of any member of 
the League, “the Council shall advise upon the 
means” by which the obligation of the members 
to preserve any one of their fellow-members 
against such aggression shall be fulfilled. While 
no specific mention is here made of armed force, 
it is obvious that, if a member state is actually 
invaded by a powerful army, the “means” to pre- 
serve its territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence can mean but one thing. In plain 
language it means a joint expeditionary force to 
repel the invader. Possibly the mere threat by the 
Council to array the forces of the other members 
of the League against an invading nation might 
be sufficient to compel the withdrawal of its forces 
from foreign soil; but if the threat failed to do it, 
the Council would be obliged to carry out the 
threat to use armed force. 

The use of armed forces under articles 16 and 17 
is contemplated under similar circumstances in 
each case. The only difference is that article 16 
refers to a “resort to war in disregard of its cove- 
nants” by a member of the League; while article 17 
refers to a non-member that refuses to “accept 
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the obligations of membership in the League for 
the purpose of such dispute, and shall resort to 
war against a member of the League.” In either 
case the nation that breaks the peace is declared 
to have “committed an act of war against all other 
members of the League.” This phrase is the 
cement that binds the members together and makes 
them a League of Nations. 

While the first action contemplated under 
articles 16 and 17 is a blockade of the offending 
state, it is clear from the second and third para- 
graphs of article 16 that the use of armed force 
is to be carried further, if that is found necessary 
“to protect the covenants of the League.” This 
phrase seems to imply that armed force will be 
used to the full extent necessary to compel an 
offending state to submit its dispute to the peace- 
ful methods of adjustment provided in the Cove- 
nant. Third paragraph of article 16 speaks of 
“the forces of any member of the League which 
are co-operating to protect the covenants of the 
League,” and evidently refers to extensive joint 
military forces. 

With the present form of organization of the 
League of Nations it will be found in practice 
that it is just as difficult to apply effectively the 
military sanction as it is to apply the economic 
sanction. First, the Council must be unanimous 
(barring the votes of the disputants) in its decision 
that armed forces should be used; then it must be 
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unanimous in the apportionment of the quotas 
to be supplied by each member; after that, each 
member must accept the quota assigned to it 
before it is under obligation to furnish such quota. 
All this cumbrous procedure must be carried out 
before there is even an approach to the problem 
of unified command of the several forces contrib- 
uted by the members of the League. 


4 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE INCOMPLETENESS OF THE LEAGUE'S MACHINERY 


BEFORE proceeding to a consideration of the 
direction in which the League of Nations might 
be developed, in order to become a more perfect 
union of nations and a more effective agency for 
preserving the peace and promoting the prosperity 
of the world, it will be well here to recapitulate 
the various criticisms relating to the incomplete- 
ness of the League’s machinery which have been 
scattered through the preceding nine chapters. 

It has been shown that the, League possesses in 
rudimentary form the three principal organs of 
modern responsible government. The Assembly 
is a rudimentary world legislature; the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is a rudimentary 
world court; and the Council is a rudimentary 
world administration or executive department. 

The incompleteness of the Assembly, regarded 
as a world legislature, consists in two things,— 
an incomplete basis of representation, and the 
requirement of unanimity in its decisions. The 
members of the Assembly are the appointees of 
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the governments of the member states and repre- 
sent governments; but there is a total omission of 
any provision for direct representation of the 
people, and no regard is had to the vast differences 
in the populations of the various member states. 
The rule of unanimity by which decisions must be 
supported, after which such decisions must be 
unanimously ratified by the governments of the 
member states before they can attain the status of 
international laws, may be criticized as an im- 
possible arrangement for any effective work. 
_ Both of these imperfections of the Assembly, the 
injustice in its manner of representation and the 
impossible restrictions in tts manner of operation, 
are necessary consequences of the form of the 
League of Nations as a confederation, or an alli- 
ance of sovereign governments. 

The incompleteness of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice lies in the fact that its juris- 
diction is not compulsory. Except for a very lim- 
ited class of minor disputes, and even here only 
in the case of the fifteen member states that have 
ratified the optional clause of the court protocol, 
no nation is obliged to submit a dispute to the 
Court, nor can any nation hale another before the 
Court for the decision of a dispute. The Court is, 
indeed, an advance in two respects over the 
voluntary boards of arbitration under the Hague 
Tribunal. In the first place, it is a continuous, 
body, meeting regularly, and therefore will have 
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the prestige of detachment from and impartiality 
toward any disputes arising from time to time 
during its regular sessions. And in the second 
place, the Court is, bound to decide the cases sub- 
mitted to it in accordance with the pre-existing 
law of nations, and the precedents created by its 
own previous cases, which will give its decisions 
added authority as impartial judgments. 

A court, however, that has jurisdiction only 
when both the disputants agree to give it jurisdic- 
tion is a very imperfect mechanism for compelling 
the nations of the earth to submit their quarrels 
to an impartial tribunal and to abide by the deci- 
sions of that tribunal without fighting. In order 
to realize fully the weakness of the Court, as at 
present constituted, one need only imagine how 
ineffective a criminal court would be in any 
metropolis of the world, if its jurisdiction were 
voluntary and depended upon the consent of both 
parties to its cases. The voluntary character of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice is an- 
other necessary consequence of the form of the 
League as a confederation of sovereign govern- 
ments, whose sovereignty would be limited by any 
obligation to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court. 

The incompleteness of the Council as a world 
executive body is the result of the incompleteness 
of the Assembly as a world legislature and of the 
Permanent Court as a world court. The Council, 
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having no clear and complete code of international 
laws to execute, and having authority only to ask 
an advisory opinion from the Permanent Court, 
but no authority to cite members of the League 
to appear before the Court for a legal decision of 
their disputes, which decisions it could execute, 
must confine its activities largely to efforts to con- 
ciliate disputing nations. The machinery for 
conciliation, as shown previously, is not complete. 
If the recommendation of the Council is not 
unanimous, any member of the League of Nations 
_is free to resort to war. The Covenant does not 
outlaw war, nor forbid it under all circumstances. 

The most serious defect of the Council, however, 
is that it is a world executive body without any 
power to execute. The League is impotent and 
unarmed, while the separate members are fully 
armed. As long as this situation continues, the 
tail will wag the dog. Even when the recommen- 
dations of the Council in a dispute are unanimous, 
that body has no power to enforce its reeommen- 


dations. -—~\ 


In order to understand how the division of armed 
forces prevents the harmony of states, while the 
union of armed forces promotes such harmony, 
it is only necessary to contrast the provinces of 
China with the states of the American Union. 
In the former case the separate member provinces 
are strongly armed and the general government is 
‘impotent, while in the latter case the armament 
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__ is centralized and under the control of the federal 
. executive. 

~ Until the Council of the League is developed into 
a world executive department ready to act instantly, 
and armed to suppress any war-making nation, its 
function to enforce the maintenance of peace will 
be very imperfectly fulfilled. Criminal govern- 
ments invariably act with secrecy and speed, and 
before beginning a dispute with a nation that 
they intend to attack they are apt to wait until 
they have prepared their shining armor to the last 
button. When a criminal government does begin 
a dispute, it is ready to fight instantly, while the 
League has no armed forces ready. The result 
is apt to be, that the war will be over before the 
League gets ready to suppress it. 

The impotence of the Council is a further logical 
result of the form of the League of Nations as an 
alliance of sovereign governments. It was felt 
that any provision for a jomt League armament 
for the purpose of enforcing the peaceful settlement 
of disputes would be a restriction of the sovereignty 
of the “high contracting parties.” The French 
statesmen alone, among the leading powers, saw, 
at the time when the Covenant was drawn up, 
that an unarmed League created to maintain peace 
among armed nations would be an imperfect and 
ineffective instrument. 

Throughout the Covenant there runs the futile 
requirement of unanimity, to which attention has 
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been called in previous pages. Deadlock and in- 
action are bound to be the result of this rule. No 
business corporation could conduct its business, 
if the vote of its stockholders on each policy had 
to be absolutely unanimous. No nation could 
conduct its affairs, if the rule of unanimity were 
applied to its legislatures and to its courts. Unanim- 
ity is an impossible requirement, if effective work 
is to be done. And yet this rule is a necessary and 
logical outcome of the organization of the League 
as a confederation of equal and sovereign states. 
The conception of sovereignty as a national will 
which cannot be overriden under any circum- 
stances necessitated the requirement by the fram- 
ers of the Covenant, that all decisions of any im- 
portance should be taken only by unanimous vote. 

We see, then, that the fundamental vice of the 
whole League is the fact that it was organized as a 
confederation of governments, instead of a federa- 
tion of peoples. As long as the League retains this 
form nationalism will be supreme, and world har- 
mony and world peace will be subordinate. The 
powerfully armed member states will frustrate 
every effort of an impotent League, gagged by the 
rule of unanimity, to restrain policies of discrimina- 
tion against one another’s commerce, policies of 
monopolizing the raw products of the earth through 
exclusion of nationals of competing states; policies 
of excluding imports through prohibitive tariffs 
while demanding the open door for exports; 
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~ policies of excluding nationals of other states while 
demanding unrestricted rights of domicile for their 
own nationals; in short, the armed members will 
frustrate an unarmed League in every attempt to 
restrain or remove any of the war-causing economic 
frictions that at the present day constitute the 
principal dangers to world peace. 

The form of the League as a confederation of 
governments causes every subject presented to 
the League to be viewed from the standpoint of 
nationalism, while individualism is completely 
submerged. Discussions will turn upon the ques- 
tion whether “France”? may have access to a cer- 
tain natural resource; whether “England” may 
pass through a certain waterway; whether “Ger- 
many’’ may invest in a certain part of the world, 
etc. Every action, every enterprise, every invest- 
ment of an individual of any nationality is regarded 
as an action, enterprise, investment of that na- 
tion itself. So, likewise, every misdeed of an 
individual of any nationality is regarded as a mis- 
deed of the nation itself. 

In a League organized as a confederation of 
sovereign governments the nations as entities are 
everything, the individuals who make up the 
nations are nothing. The result of this exag- 
gerated nationalism, this identification of every 
action of a national as the action of the nation, is 
to cause friction between nations on account of the 
misdeeds of a few individuals belonging to these 
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nations. Instead of dealing with the misdeeds of 
these few individuals, the League will see in them 
only “nationals”’ and will hold their governments 
responsible for them. Such an extreme nationalism 
will never bring permanent world peace. It tends 
to multiply the causes of friction and estrangement 
between nations, and to cause international wars. 

A confederation being managed by political 
appointees, instead of elected representatives, is 
too far removed from control by the people to be 
a responsible form of government. The masses, 
feeling that they have no voice in the selection 
of the officers of the confederation, will take little 
interest in its affairs, and will regard it more or less 
as an autocratic authority imposed upon them 
without their consent. The loyalty of the masses 
of citizens in each country toward a League which 
represents, not the citizens directly, but the 
governments only, will be far less than would be the 
case toward a world organization directly elective 
and directly responsible to the individual citizens 
of the various countries. | 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ASSEMBLY 


Four steps would develop the League of Nations ~ 
into a federation of nations which would eliminate 
_all the imperfections of the League as an organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of permanent interna- 
tional peace. These steps are: 1. the addition to 
the Assembly of a second chamber whose members 
are apportioned according to population; 2. the 
adoption of majority rule instead of the rule of 
unanimity; 3. the gradual transfer of the arma- 
ment of the member states to the control of the 
federation; and, 4. the grant of compulsory juris- 
diction to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, its decisions to be enforced by the power 
of the federation. 

The first two of these steps relate principally to 
the development of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, although the elimination of the rule of 
unanimity must also be considered in the following 
chapter on the development of the Council. The 
Assembly, as we have seen, is a world legislature 
inembryo. As it is organized at present, however, 
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its members represent the states as political units, 
and not the citizens of these states as individuals. 
The small state of Panama has equal voice with 
the huge Republic of China, an arrangement that 
would be manifestly unfair except for the require- 
ment of unanimity in taking decisions. The sub- 
stitution of majority rule for the rule of unanimity 
must therefore await the establishment of a fairer 
method of representation. 

It will readily be seen that the present Assembly 
is analagous to the United States Senate, in which 
each state, from little Rhode Island to huge Texas; 
from sparsely settled Nevada to populous New 
York, is represented equally by two senators. The 
unfairness which would result from legislation 
by this chamber alone under a majority rule is 
corrected by a House of Representatives, whose 
members are apportioned according to population. 
In this chamber Rhode Island has three members, 
Nevada has one, and New York forty-three, in 
accordance with their respective populations. 

The requirement that all laws must receive a 
majority in each chamber assures the small states 
that their wishes will not be overriden by a com- 
bination of a few populous states, and it also assures 
the populous states that they will have a voice in 
the making of laws in proportion to their popula- 
tion, and that the votes of a number of sparsely 
settled states whose population might not exceed 
ten millions shall not override the votes of a popu- 
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lation of one hundred millions living in a smaller 
number of populous states. This bicameral ar- 
rangement assures a majority both of states 
and of individual citizens in favor of a proposed 
law. 

If the Congress consisted only of a Senate with 
an equal vote for each state great injustice would 
be done to the population of the thickly settled 
states, by giving the individual citizen of these 
states only a half or a tenth the weight in the 
national councils that the individual citizen of a 
_ sparsely settled state would have. On the other 
hand, if the Congress consisted only of a House 
of Representatives apportioned according to popu- 
lation irrespective of state domicile, grave dis- 
crimination might result against the interests of 
the small or the sparsely settled states in favor 
of the populous ones. Either of these courses 
might occasion friction among the states that 
would eventually disrupt the federation. 

The bicameral arrangement gives approximate 
justice both to the interests of the several states 
and to the interests of the several citizens. It has 
thus almost wholly eliminated friction among the 
states, and with one exception in one hundred and 
forty years it has abolished war between the states 
of the federation. The principal reason that the 
one civil war that did occur was not prevented was 
that the armed power of the federal government 
was not kept at a point sufficiently high to make 
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obviously futile all armed opposition to its deci- 
sions reached in an orderly and lawful manner. 

It is not contended that a federation is the best 
form of world organization to attain world peace and 
harmony and to abolish war. The writer simply con- 
tends that federation is the next stage on the road 
to world peace, after the great majority of self- 
governed peoples have been joined in a loose con- 
federation such as the League of Nations. Man- 
kind cannot pass at one bound from the total lack of 
international organization, the international anar- 
chy that existed prior to 1914, to a final and perfect 
political unification that would outlaw war and ren- 
der it practically impossible. That goal must be ap- 
proached stage by stage; first the loose alliance of 
executive governments, extremely jealous of their 
sovereignty and importance; next a federation of 
peoples, still imbued with a strong (perhaps exag- 
gerated) nationalism, but willing to delegate suffi- 
cient authority and power to a central world 
organization to enable it to keep the peace among 
all nations; then further steps to perfect the politi- 
cal unification of the world until the final goal is 
reached. = 

Germany, Switzerland, America and other coun- 
tries are at the present time in this second stage of 
the process of unification. France and Italy, 
while still possessing a bicameral legislature, have 
passed somewhat beyond the stage of federation; 
Great Britain is gradually approaching the stage of 
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a single-chamber, unitary republic. As for the 
world organization, however, the feeling of na- 
tionalism is so strong among the various peoples 
that the friends of world harmony and _ inter- 
national peace may well be satisfied if the second 
stage of a federation of nations is reached within 
the next century. 

The election of the members, not only in the 
second or popular chamber which is here advo- 
cated for the Assembly, but also for the first 
chamber, should be by direct popular vote of 
_the citizens. This would make such members the 
- direct representatives of the people and would 
hold them to intimate responsibility to the indi- 
vidual citizens. The Assembly would thus be a 
direct delegation of governmental authority by 
the sovereign people to their world organization, 
in precisely the same manner as the sovereign peo- 
ple delegate authority to their local and national 
governments. The present method of appoint- 
ment of members of the Assembly by the executive 
governments, which are in many instances them- 
selves the appointees of their parties in the parlia- 
ments, is not consistent with modern ideas of 
responsible government. 

The objection that a chamber of the Assembly 
apportioned according to population would be too 
unwieldly has been answered in a previous chapter. 
Not only could the number of citizens entitled to 
one representative be so regulated that the total 
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number of delegates would not be excessive, but 
the former difficulty of holding an election through- 
out the world simultaneously has been so largely 
reduced by modern invention, railroad, automo- 
bile, telegraph, telephone and radio, that it will 
not be many decades before the result of a poll of 
the entire world can be gathered and tabulated 
within a week. Many readers can remember the 
time when a national poll, even in the most ad- 
vanced countries, could not be taken in less than 
that time. A hundred years ago it required several 
months to ascertain the result of a national elec- 
tion in many countries. A world poll and a world 
legislature are feasible at the present time, and 
they will become more feasible as time goes on. 

At this point the objection will probably be 
raised, that race prejudice will render impossible 
the creation of a world legislature to frame inter- 
national laws by majority rule. It will be said that 
the white race would never consent to such a possi- 
bility of domination by the yellow races, and in 
Oriental countries probably the possibility of world 
domination by the white race will be urged as an 
objection. In answer it may be said that the 
double legislative chamber here advocated for the 
Assembly absolutely prevents the possibility of 
either yellow domination of the world or white 
domination of the world. The yellow races in- 
habit only the two countries of China and Japan, 
and while they are very numerous and would have 
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a large number of members in the second chamber, 
they would be completely outvoted in the first 
chamber. Even assuming that the population of 
India and Siam voted with their Oriental brethren, 
while they might gain preponderance in the second 
chamber, they would still be only four against 
fifty in the first chamber. On the other hand 
while the white races would completely control 
legislation in the first chamber, it is readily con- 
ceivable that through certain combinations the 
second chamber would be controlled by the Orien- 
tals, who together have a population of some eight 
hundred millions, or about half of the population 
of the earth. Thus no race could dominate another 
race, and world regulations would have to be made 
with wholesome respect for the wishes of all, 
through conferences between the two chambers of 
the assembly. 

After the establishment of a second, popular 
chamber in the Assembly plain majority rule could 
be readily accepted by all nations, whether large 
or small, without fear of unfairness in the manner 
of making international laws through such a world 
legislature. As has been fully explained in previ- 
ous chapters, the adoption of majority rule in the 
place of the rule of unanimity is necessary in order 
to avoid a deadlock on every question where there 
is the least diversity of opinion. The majority rule 
would obtain ready and decisive action in each 
chamber of the world legislature. It is true that 
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there would remain the possibility of deadlock 
between the two chambers. It has been the experi- 
ence of America that a conference of the leaders of 
the two branches ‘of Congress is generally able to 
iron out the differences between the two chambers. 
In case of a persistent deadlock between the two 
chambers, however, it is the writer’s opinion that 
the will of the popular chamber should govern 
as has long since been the practice in the two 
houses in Great Britain. 

The development of the Assembly as here out- 
lined would abolish the necessity of a further rati- 
fication of each measure by every one of the mem- 
ber states, as is the clumsy and unwieldy method 
of procedure with the Assembly at present. The 
decision of the first chamber would express the 
will of the majority of states, and the decision of 
the second chamber would express the will of the 
majority of the people; there would therefore be no 
necessity for any further approval or ratification 
by the separate states in the federation. 

The first task of the Assembly, thus developed 
into a world legislature,—a task which must be 
finished before permanent world peace can be 
achieved—might well be the codification and the 
authoritative enactment, article by article, of a 
body of revised statutes of international law. 
The work of gathering, arranging, simplifying and 
reconciling the existing vague, uncertain body of 
international law might be entrusted to a commit- 
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tee of the world’s foremost jurists; but, as stated, 
their draft should be enacted, article by article, by a 
majority in the chamber representing the several 
states and by a majority in the chamber repre- 
senting the several citizens. This would give the 
world organization a revised, written code of 
international law possessing the full consent of the 
governed. It would make possible the develop- 
ment of the Council into a world administration 
having a definite and unchallengeable code of law 
to execute, and it would make possible the develop- 
ment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice into a world court with a definite body of 
laws upon which to frame its decisions. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNCIL 


Arter the Assembly has been developed into 
a complete, responsible world legislature, and after 
it has accomplished its most urgent task—that of 
giving the world a clearly defined, written, and 
legally enacted code of international law,—the 
duties of the Council would naturally grow into 
the function of executing the world code in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The Council 
would thus develop into a world administration, 
a world cabinet, or a world government (using the 
word in the narrower sense of the group of officials 
holding responsible executive powers of govern- 
ment). 

This development of the Council should natur- 
ally cause a change in the present homogeneous 
character of that body through a division of re- 
sponsibilities and duties among the members, who 
would become severally the ministers of various 
departments. Such fixing of responsibility and 
such division of work has been found advantageous 
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in practically all the executive cabinets of the 
leading nations. 

While the decision of routine and minor ques- 
tions would be left to the individual judgment of 
the minister under whose jurisdiction the matter 
belonged, all matters requiring the vote of the 
entire cabinet should be decided by majority rule, 
with a provision against a tie vote, instead of by the 
rule of unanimity, thus avoiding the possibility 
of a deadlock that would paralyze the executive 
power of the world organization. 

The election of the members of the Council, like 
that of the Assembly members, should be by popu- 
lar vote, and for the same reason. The appoint- 
ment of the members of the Council by cabinets 
that are themselves in many cases the appointees 
of the dominant party in their respective parlia- 
ments removes them too far from direct responsi- 
bility to the people, and makes it too difficult for 
the people to retire a representative who is un- 
satisfactory to them. In making this change, 
however, it would probably be well to retain the 
present arrangement that no two members of the 
Council may be citizens of the same state. 

The principal development that is necessary, 
however, in order to make the Council a real world 
executive, is the gradual transfer to its control of 
the navies and armies of the several states. This 
is necessary for two reasons. First, it is useless 
for the League of Nations to ask the nations of the 
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world to disarm and to rely for their protection 
upon the “common action”’ of the League, unless 
the League has adequate forces to protect them 
and has these forces organized, equipped, drilled, 
and under its constant control ready for instant 
action. Secondly, it is futile for the League pains- 
takingly to build up a code of international law, 
and to provide a court to interpret and apply that 
code in making decisions, while any nation has the 
power to ignore or defy the League’s decisions and 
the League is impotent to enforce them. 

The transfer of national armaments to the 
League would have to be very gradual (say 10% 
of each nation’s armament each decade) on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the change, the inability 
of the world organization to assimilate the hetero- 
geneous forces too rapidly, the length of time that 
would be required to create a military loyalty to 
the world government and a League patriotism, 
and the necessity of preserving the relative strength 
of the various national armanents during the period 
of transfer. 

While these reasons for the gradual transfer of 
national armaments to the League have been fully 
discussed in previous chapters, it may be well, 
even at the risk of repetition, again to direct the 
reader’s attention to the problem of disarmament 
as it has been solved in its application to the citi- 
zens of any large city. The citizens go about their 
business wholly unarmed for the simple reason that 
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there is always an armed policeman at their call, 
and the reserves for reinforcing him to any extent 
that may be necessary to protect the lives and 
liberties of the citizens are organised, equipped 
and ready for instant action. Let the police force 
for any reason become incompetent to protect the 
individual citizen’s life and liberty, and the latter 
will insist upon arming himself and will refuse to 
rely upon the “common action” of the community 
for his protection. It is the same with the League 
of Nations. The League must have an adequate 
police force before the individual states can safely 
disarm. 

The same parallel illustrates the second reason. 
The citizens of a large city are content to submit 
their disputes to the courts and to abide by their 
decisions without fighting, not only because they 
confidently expect that such decisions will be made 
justly and with impartiality, but also fully as 
much for the reason that they know that the deci- 
sions of the court will be backed up by the entire 
military power of the state, if necessary, for their 
enforcement. Once let the citizen find that the 
decisions of the courts are not enforceable against 
a powerful criminal or oppressor, and the individ- 
ual citizen will no longer trust the courts for the 
vindication and upholding of the right against 
aggression. He will insist upon protecting him- 
self from the invasion of his rights and liberties by 
the use of armed force. 
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In like manner the aggressor is given pause by 
the sure knowledge that his aggression will not 
only be condemned by an impartial court of justice, 
but that he will also be restrained by an armed 
force which he knows he cannot withstand. Once 
let the effective sanction of armed force be removed 
from the courts of a great city, and the criminal 
class would defy and laugh at the courts’ decisions 
and would go on unrestrained in their criminal 
pursuits. The same thing applies with equal force 
to the covenant-keeping nations of the League of 
Nations on the one hand and to a criminal govern- 
ment on the other. 

Some writers, in discussing the problem which 
we are considering, advocate an entirely new 
armament to be created by the League for the 
enforcement of its decisions and for the main- 
tenance of peace. It has been suggested, for 
instance, that the League be given control of a 
powerful air force, while all the individual members 
should be forbidden to have an air force of any 
kind. In the author’s opinion, however, the gradual 
transfer of the existing armament of the nations 
to the control of the League would be prefera- 
-able, for the reason that it would “kill two birds 
with one stone.”” Such a transfer would not only 
gradually give the League an armament for the en- 
forcement of peaceful adjustments that no nation 
or group of nations could hope to defy, but it 
would at the same time effect the gradual dis- 
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armament of the members of the League in a 
manner that would keep them at all times safe 
against aggression by any non-member. Not only- 
would a decennial transfer of a fixed percentage 
of each member’s armament to the League leave 
the same total amount of armament in existence 
for joint defense against the aggression of any 
non-member, but it would gradually provide for 
that unification of the armament in existence that 
is necessary for the effective “enforcement of 
international obligations by common action,” as 
provided in the Covenant of the League. 

It would do more. The pro-rata transfer of 
armament as here outlined would leave the rela- 
tive strength of the member states to one another 
precisely the same throughout the period of trans- 
fer, and it would, therefore, involve no greater 
danger of the aggression of one member of the 
League upon another at any time during the 
transfer of armament than the danger that would 
exist if no transfer were in process. 

When the process of transfer reached its com- 
pletion, the member states would be protected by a 
united armament of their federation that would be 
unchallengeable by any outside power, and that 
* could not be successfully defied or any member state 
or group of member states within the federation. 
The Council of the League would thus be in a posi- 
tion to enforce without question or opposition inter- 
national law as enacted by the Assembly and as in- 
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terpreted by the Permament Court. The over- 
whelming superiority of the armament of the world 
federation over all other armaments in the world 
would make all opposition obviously futile, and so 
would, by its very existence, restrain any criminal 
government from breaking the world peace. All this 
is commonplace and a matter of history as applied to 
the subdivisions of any of the present great nations. 
It applies with equal force to the national divi- 
sions of the world. 

A direct and extremely important consequence 
of the transfer of national armaments to the 
control of the world federation would be, and there 
would be no further need for strategic boundaries 
between the territories of the various member 
states. In the present state of fear which each 
nation has of its armed neighbors it is the con- 
stant policy of nations to obtain what they are 
pleased to call strategic boundaries; that is, 
boundaries that will afford them an impregnable 
line of defense and at the same time a point of 
vantage for a vital attack against their neighbors. 
Inasmuch as it is hardly possible that both con- 
tiguous countries can obtain such a strategic com- 
mon boundary, questions of this nature have for 
ages been among the most fruitful causes of inter- 
national war. 

At this very moment the gravest menace to the 
peace of the world is the French fear of further 
attack by Germany. The Treaty of Versailles 
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has temporarily given France control of both 
banks of the Rhine as a strategic boundary; but 
the arrangement is not permanent, and France 
will not be satisfied until she has adequate security 
against another German invasion. Should the 
League of Nations be developed into a federation 
of nations of which both Germany and France are 
members, and should the armament of both states, 
together with that of all other members of the 
federation, be entrusted to the control of the 
federation, France would have no further need of 
a strategic boundary. Neither Germany nor any 
other state would be able to defy the power of the 
federation and attack her. 

Look at the United States of America. The 
boundaries between the states in many instances 
are purely imaginary lines running in a straight 
line across boundless plains for hundreds of miles, 
without the slightest attention to the conformation 
of the ground or the slightest attempt at strategic 
boundaries. The states feel perfectly safe, be- 
cause the central armament of the federation is 
strong enough to prevent any state from attack- 
ing its neighbors. The idea of the need for a 
strategic boundary between Ohio and Indiana has 
never entered the heads of the citizens of those 
states. 

Take England. What need of a strategic 
boundary between Suffolk and Norfolk, or be- 
tween Leicester and Derby? In France what need 
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of a strategic boundary between Oise and Somme, 
or between Aube and Marne? In Germany what 
need of a strategic boundary between Hanover and 
Oldenburg, or between Wiirttemberg and Baden? 
In all of these countries a strong central authority 
makes warfare between these divisions impossible 
and therefore eliminates all questions regarding 
strategic boundaries. That it was not so before the 
time of strong national governments the writh- 
ing boundaries still remaining among the subdivi- 
sions of certain countries mutely attests. 

A further related cause of frequent international 
wars,—the striving of nations for outlets to the 
sea—would also be entirely eliminated by a world 
federation; but, as this is an economic matter, it 
will be considered in a later chapter. 

This chapter may be closed by a few remarks on 
the objection, that the concentration of the 
world’s armament under the control of the Coun- 
cil would result in grave danger of a world tyranny 
by the holders of such enormous power. There 
are three safeguards against this. 1. The members 
of the Council would be elective and not hereditary. 
There could be an absolute prohibition against re- 
election under any circumstances. 2. The powers 
of the federation could be limited to such func- 
tions only as were positively delegated to it, while 
the remaining powers were reserved to the sover- 
eign states and to the sovereign people. This is 
done at present in federal constitutions. 3. The 
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inalienable rights of man, a bill of rights which the 
federation could not abridge or restrict, could be 
written into the grant of power to the federation. 
This has been done in the constitutions of indi- 
vidual states at present and has proved a bulwark 
of safety against tyranny. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


OnE of the best safeguards against the abuse of 
governmental authority in any responsible govern- 
ment is the complete independence of each of the 
three essential departments—the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial—from any control by 
either of the other two departments and the main- 
tenance of their equal and untrammeled authority 
each in its respective field. It is logical to expect 
that this will be best accomplished by the direct 
delegation of authority from the sovereign people 
to the officers of each department, rather than by 
making the officials of one department appointees 
of the officials of another department and there- 
fore more or less influenced by the will of the offi- 
cials who have appointed them, thus in a measure 
subordinating one department to another. 

The election of the judges of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice occurs by the ma- 
jority vote of both the Assembly and the Council. 
The purpose of this, as stated previously, is to 
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satisfy both the great powers which dominate the 
Council and the small powers which control the 
Assembly. Under the confederate form of the 
League as at present constituted the arrangement 
is the most satisfactory one possible. Should the 
Assembly, however, be developed into the federal 
form here advocated, it would be natural as a 
first step to entrust the selection of the judges of 
the Court to a separate majority vote in each 
chamber of the Assembly. The second chamber 
being a popular chamber, this would be a step 
toward the direct responsibility of the judges to 
the sovereign people. The development of the 
Court might in time proceed further to the election 
of the judges by the direct vote of the citizens, 
‘although in a case where such a high order of 
technical ability is required, all nominees might 
well be subjected to a qualification test. These 
remarks apply only to the form of the Court’s 
organization, and the changes suggested are not 
essential to the maintenance of world peace. 

There is another development of the Court, 
however, that is a vitally necessary step on the 
road to world peace, and that is the grant of com- 
pulsory jurisdiction to the Court in all disputes 
between states, between a state and a citizen or 
citizens of another state, and between citizens of 
different states. Such complete jurisdiction would 
cover all possible instances of international friction 
which could lead to war. 
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The grant of this sweeping international juris- 
diction to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice would have to await the enactment of an 
authoritative code of international law by the 
Assembly or world legislature, so that the Court 
could make legal decisions and not merely con-— 
ciliatory, bargaining, give-and-take arbitrations 
between the disputants. After the body of inter- 
national law had been codified and reduced to 
definite written form by the Assembly, the deci- 
sions of the Permanent Court in the actual hand- 
ling of cases would constantly bring to light the 
hiatuses in the law of nations, which the Assembly, 
sitting as a world legislature, could gradually fill 
in by world laws regularly enacted. 

The objects to be aimed at, therefore, are a 
complete code of law for the regulation of inter- 
national relations, enacted by a properly author- 
ized world legislature; and a world court with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction for the application of this code 
in all cases of international dispute, friction or 
litigation. While the bases of the court’s deci- 
sions would be the code of international law and 
the laws enacted by the Assembly, in time the 
decisions of the court would themselves create a 
valuable body of precedents that would tend 
gradually to narrow the field of international dis- 
putes and would make for world harmony. 

One further development of vital importance 
is necessary in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice. The decisions of the court should 
be enforceable by the entire armed power of the 
federation, if necessary. Compulsory jurisdiction 
without an adequate sanction for the enforcement 
of decisions is a contradiction in terms. If any 
state may quietly ignore or openly defy the deci- 
sions of the Permanent Court, its jurisdiction is 
not in fact compulsory. Here again it is necessary 
to point out the futility of the amiable fallacy that 
public opinion is a sufficient sanction to enforce the 
decisions of the Permanent Court. No court 
-in existence, from the town police court to the 
supreme court of a country relies entirely upon 
the force of public opinion for the enforcement of 
its decisions. Every court has the force of the 
police power, local or national, back of it to en- 
force a peaceful compliance with its decisions. 
Especially futile would a criminal court be with- 
out force back of it. Criminals are impervious 
to public opinion; otherwise they would not be 
criminals. The same thing applies to criminal 
governments. They must know that the decisions 
of the world court, based on a justly enacted 
world code of law, will be enforced by the united 
power of the world federation. Then they will 
abide by the court’s decisions without fighting. 
Otherwise they will not. 

Should the Council be developed as outlined in 
the previous chapter, the Permanent Court would 
have an irresistible power back of it to enforce 
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its decisions. The federation would be armed and 
the member states would not. Thus international 
obligations, as laid down by a representative 
world legislature and interpreted by an impartial 
world court, would be “enforced by common 
action,” as contemplated in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Under these circumstances 
no nation or group of nations would dare to de- 
clare war in defiance of the federation of nations. 
War would be finally abolished as a means of 
settling quarrels among nations. Of course there 
would always be here and there little outbreaks 
of impetuous national temper, as there are isolated 
fights in the most civilized communities; but 
international war on a large scale, international 
war carefully prepared for during many years, 
international war nursed into the babe in arms 
from generation to generation, legalized and glori- 
fied international war, would be ended. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


WE have now considered the three essential 
departments of modern government; the legisla- 
tive, in the development of the Assembly; the 
executive, in the development of the Council; and 
the judicial, in the development of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. The developments 
that have been discussed would convert the League 
of Nations into a federation of nations, and thus 
mankind would reach the next important stage 
on the road to world peace. 

The League, however, has a closely allied body 
in the International Labor Organization. Should 
the League be developed into a federation, what 
would be the natural course of development for 
the labor organization? 

We have thus far dealt with the political aspects 
of a world organization. The labor organization 
was created for the purpose of dealing with one 
of the two principal economic aspects of world 
organization, namely with international industrial 
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relations. The other economic aspect is interna- 
tional trade relations. The first of these deals with 
the interests of the workers; the second, with the 
interests of the capitalists. The two are insepa- 
rably interwoven. The welfare of the workers is 
largely dependent upon the prosperity of the 
enterprises in which they are employed, and the 
prosperity of the capitalists is largely dependent 
upon the loyalty, contentment and welfare of their 
workers. 

The natural development of the International 
Labor Organization, therefore, would seem to be 
the broadening of its scope to cover both of these 
economic aspects of world organization. Its 
functions would then naturally divide themselves 
into those of a world department of labor and a 
world department of commerce, with the chief 
official of each department holding a place in the 
cabinet of the federation of nations. 

As the International Labor Organization is at 
present constituted, there is a vague recognition of 
these two departments of activity in the fact that 
there are an equal number of delegates represent- 
ing the workers and the employers; and there is also 
a suggestion of the affiliation of the organization 
with the associated governments and its subordi- 
nation to the sovereign governments in the ar- 
rangement that the delegates representing the 
governments equal in number both those of the 
workers and those of the employers together. 
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It must be frankly admitted, however, that the 
underlying idea of the working masses of the 
world in demanding a separate organization to 
protect the international interests of laborers 
sprang from the view prevalent among labor 
leaders in all countries, that the regulations 
governing industrial relations should be framed 
and enforced by the workers alone through their 
organizations and should be kept wholly free and 
independent of the action of the political govern- 
ment. In plain language, labor leaders claim the 
right to govern the economic life of the workers 
without any restraint or interference by the 
government of a country. An industrial govern- 
ment, co-ordinate with and independent of the 
political government,—that is their ultimate aim. 
This is an impossible theory. ‘Two sovereign 
governments ruling over the same people cannot 
co-exist. Either the government will assert its 
supremacy over the organized unions, or the 
organized unions will assert their authority over 
the government, as they have done in Russia. 

The interests of the workers, the capitalists and 
the public are so inextricably interwoven that the 
only road to peace and prosperity is the merging of 
all three interests into a single government and 
the adjustment of the claims of the various inter- 
ests by a simple majority vote under that single 
government. 

Should the International Labor Organization 
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become affiliated with a federation of nations, 
such as is here advocated, with the right on the 
part of the labor delegates to elect the Secretary 
of Labor in the world cabinet, and with the right 
on the part of the employers to elect the Secretary 
of Commerce in the world cabinet, both of these 
classes would find that they had far greater power 
to carry their views into practice through world- 
wide legislation than they have under the slow, 
cumbrous and unwieldly procedure which is pre- 
scribed at present for the International Labor 
Organization. If the solid labor vote of the world 
should back a proposed program of the world 
Secretary of Labor, it would command the most 
respectful attention of the Assembly, and its 
enactment by that body would at once make it 
part of international law throughout the federation 
of nations. The same thing is true of the solid 
employing interests with respect to a proposed 
legislative program of a world Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

It is not within the scope of this book to outline 
a program in either of the two main fields of in- 
ternational economic life; but there are certain 
developments in the economic life of the world 
which are necessary prerequisites to permanent 
‘world peace, and of these a few words must be 
said. These developments may be expressed in 
two words,—freedom and equality. Until the 
world has been made an economic unit and these 
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have been established, the economic causes of 
war will persist and world peace will continue to 
be precarious. 

The basic policy of a world labor department 
should therefore be the establishment of fair and 
equal terms of labor competition in all countries 
whose products enter into international com- 
merce. Such terms would naturally include a 
uniform period of work, a uniform minimum of 
subsistence for workers, a uniform minimum of 
sanitary and health regulation, a uniform minimum 
age limit, ete. Article XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles points out very lucidly the impossibility 
of the maintenance of humane standards by one 
nation which is a competitor in international 
trade, if other nations competing for the same 
trade permit the exploitation of their workers 
through excessive toil, starvation wages, child 
labor, and other inhuman methods. The eleva- 
tion of the working masses must be effected on a 
world basis, because the world is being narrowed 
into a single market by the inventions that bridge 
space and annihilate time. ; 

After the terms of labor competition have been 
made fair and equal throughout the world federa- 
tion, the next object of a world labor department 
might well be the removal of all shackles upon the 
freedom of a worker to travel, work or live in any 
state of the federation that he may choose. This 
freedom, together with the equality of the terms 
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of labor competition, would tend to establish 
prices and wages on a world basis, a kind of world 
average, and the fluctuations in prices, wages and 
employment would be far less than they are at the 
present time. 

In order to gain some idea of the far greater 
economic stability that would result from this 
world-wide equality and freedom, one need only 
compare the fluctuations of prosperity and de- 
pression in a small village with a single industrial 
establishment with those of a great metropolis 
with its thousands of different industries. In the 
village the stoppage of its one industry cuts off 
all employment and all prosperity. In the metro- 
polis the stoppage of one of its industries is offset 
by the enlarged activity of others and the total 
amount of employment available remains fairly 
constant. ; 

Turning now to the second phase of world 
economic life, a world department of commerce 
under a federation of nations might also well adopt 
the basic policy of establishing fair and equal terms 
of business competition the world over, and of 
abolishing all discriminations, concessions, exclu- 
sions, most-favored-nation arrangements, tariffs, 
and all other unfair advantages to traders of one 
state over those of another. This is the way to 
carry out the intention expressed in Article 23 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations to “make 
provision to secure and maintain freedom of com- 
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munications and of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all members of the 
League.” 

The effect of such world-wide freedom of trade 
would be to establish a world level of prices which 
would be far more stable than the national levels 
are at present, and this would contribute to a far 
greater stability of business and of employment 
conditions than exists at present. Every business 
man knows that the uncertainty as to the change 
in prices is the chief cause of the hesitation and the 
stoppage of manufacture and trade. A _ world 
level would therefore in the long run be to the great 
advantage of both capitalists and laborers. 

To put the whole matter into a nutshell, the 
states of the world federation should establish a 
customs union similar to the “ Zoll-Verein”’ which 
was one of the main factors in unifying and har- 
monizing the large number of little German states 
over a century ago. Such a customs union among 
the states of the world federation would furnish a 
well-nigh irresistible inducement to the states still 
on the outside to enter the federation. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


A FEDERATION OF NATIONS WOULD REMOVE THE 
ECONOMIC CAUSES OF WAR 


In previous chapters it has been shown that of 
the four great causes of international warfare,— 
the dynastic, the religious, the racial, and the 
economic—three have been largely abolished. 
The one great class of war-causes that has not yet 
been removed is the economic. The strife for raw 
materials, for world markets, for outlets to the sea, 
for ice-free ports, for special privileges, concessions, 
most-favored-nation treatment,—these are the 
great remaining causes of warfare that must be 
abolished before world peace can be attained, and 
these are all economic problems. 

As the League of Nations is at present con- 
stituted, its Covenant makes only the faintest 
approach to this great remaining class of war-causes 
in the pious resolution that the members of the 
League will “endeavor to secure” fair international 
conditions of labor, and will “make provision to 
secure’’ equitable treatment for international com- 
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merce. Develop the League into a federation of 
nations, and this whole class of economic causes of 
war would at once be swept from the face of the 
earth. 

None of these various forms of economic strife 
and friction exists between the states of the Ameri- 
can Federation, between the cantons of Switzer- 
land, between the departments of France, the 
shires of England, the states of Germany. They 
simply cannot exist. There can be no friction and 
strife over raw materials, when the manufacturers 
of any section can obtain raw materials on abso- 
lutely equal terms in any other section. A feder- 
ation of nations would apply this freedom and 
equality to all the nations of the world. There can 
be no friction and strife for markets, when the 
traders of one section can market their products on 
absolutely equal terms in any other section. This 
equality, also, a federation of nations would make 
world-wide. As to outlets to the sea or ice-free 
ports, when the commerce of any section moves 
with absolute freedom to any port whatever, there 
can be no friction or strife about these matters. 
A federation of nations would make all the ports of 
the world absolutely free of access on equal terms 
to commerce from any member state. In like 
manner the freedom and equality of all traders of 
every member state of a world federation would 
abolish all strife and friction regarding special 
privileges, concessions, most-favored-nation treat- 
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ment, etc. In short, the development of the 
League of Nations into a genuine federation of 
nations would forever remove the whole class of 
economic causes of war. 

Take the fruitful cause of international wars that 
lies in boundary disputes. Now that the dynastic 
motive of territory grabbing for the purpose of 
adding to the revenues of the ruling family has 
been removed, the chief significance of inter- 
national boundaries in times of peace lies in the 
fact that they mark the points where trade is 
hampered or stopped by tariffs or other economic 
restrictions. Remove these economic discrimina- 
tions between the traders of one section and those 
of another, and national boundaries would assume 
the diminished importance that provincial bound- 
aries within a country have at present. A federa- 
tion of nations would remove all these restrictions, 
embargoes, tariffs, and other causes of friction 
between the member states and would leave no 
more motive for boundary quarrels than exists 
between the Department of Oise and the Depart- 
ment of Somme in France, between Hertford and 
Essex in England, or between Ohio and Indiana in 
the United States. Assume that government col- 
lects only so much in revenue from any territory 
as it Is necessary to expend in that territory for the 
purpose of governing it, and it would be a matter of 
comparative indifference to the people of two 
neighboring nations whether a border strip were 
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placed under the government of one or the other, 
provided perfect economic freedom and equality 
is maintained for the trade of both countries. 

Big business, which under the present system of 
isolated nations is the chief instigator of inter- 
national wars resulting from economic friction, 
would, under a federation of nations, become an 
irresistible force making for permanent world 
peace. At present large corporations are organized 
with a strict regard to nationality, and all stock- 
holdings outside the nation are frowned upon by 
governments. As a consequence the national 
governments inevitably become backers of their 
great national enterprises in world competition 
and so become inextricably involved in the quarrels 
of the big business of various countries, thus lead- 
ing their countries into wars. Under a world federa- 
tion investments in big business would be held by 
investors of all countries, and the business rivalry 
of these corporations would cease to enlist the 
patriotic backing of peoples and governments, and 
their disputes would be decided by the rules of 
justice and reason. The interstate ownership in 
these large enterprises, moreover, would be a 
powerful influence for peace and harmony between 
these states. 

Does the State of Pennsylvania ever dream of 
becoming the backer of the claims of the United 
States Steel Corporation in the other states of the 
Union? Certainly not. And why not? Because 
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the stock of the Steel Corporation is held by invest- 
ors in every state of the United States. The Cor- 
poration is not a Pennsylvania enterprise; it is a 
national enterprise. It is of the utmost importance 
to the stockholders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration that perfect harmony and economic free- 
dom and equality should exist among all of the 
states of the Union. This great corporation, 
therefore, throws its entire influence in favor of 
peaceful and harmonious relations among the 
states of the federation. 

The same result would accrue with regard to big 
business in all countries, were the League of Na- 
tions developed into a federation of nations. The 
abolition of all restrictions upon the free flow of 
capital and investments would gradually diffuse 
the ownership of big business enterprises in each 
country among the whole body of investors in all 
countries, and thus these great enterprises would be 
changed from instigators of international rivalries, 
international friction and international wars into 
an extremely powerful force for the maintenance of 
international peace. It would be to the direct 
interest of the stockholders in all countries to 
preserve international harmony and international 
economic freedom and equality. 

Take the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, jointly owned in England and America. 
Can any one doubt that this company is intensely 
interested in preserving harmonious relations be- 
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tween Britain and America, and that its entire 
influence is at all times thrown in favor of Anglo- 
American peace? It has everything to gain by 
peace and everything to lose by war between 
Britain and America. 

The importance of the world economic unity 
which would be established by a federation of 
‘nations cannot be too strongly emphasized. While 
the analogy must not be pressed too far, it is 
fair to compare the world to the human body, and 
the trade of the world to the life blood of the body. 
_ Impede the free circulation of the blood, and the 

health of the body is immediately affected; cut off 
the circulation of the blood entirely from a member 
of the body and it atrophies. So the economic 
health and prosperity of the world require the 
unimpeded flow of commerce and trade. Restrict 
trade at every national boundary line by means of 
tariffs, embargoes, preferences and other discrimi- 
nations, and the welfare and prosperity of the 
peoples are hurt. Cut off trade and commerce 
entirely from any civilized country, and it will 
atrophy. Modern civilization cannot continue, 
and it will revert to the ancient pastoral or nomad- 
ic stage. The trend of the ages has been toward 
wider and freer trade over ever greater areas of the 
earth’s surface, and with each increase of trade 
and commerce has come an increase of civilization, 
of comfort, and of prosperity. ‘The next stage 
in this process, if the world is to continue its 
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advance in civilization, is the abolition of all 
trade restrictions throughout the earth and the 
establishment of world economic unity; and the 
most practicable road to such world economic 
unity is by the development of the League of 
Nations into a federation of nations. 

The writer is aware that many of his readers will 
raise the objection that, while economic unity 
within a territory occupied by people of the same 
race and language is feasible and desirable, it is 
impracticable to establish world economic unity 
because of the variety of races in the different 
countries. It will be said that the resulting mix- 
ture of races would be an evil that would outweigh 
any economic advantages that might accrue. 
To this there are two answers. In the first place, 
the different races would not necessarily intermarry 
merely because there was perfect freedom of trade, 
travel, investment and domicile throughout the 
earth. The birds of the forest mingle freely, but 
the crow and the canary never mate. “Birds 
of a feather flock together,” and so will human 
beings of similar race, modes of thought, degrees 
of education, etc., in entering upon marital 
relations. 

And secondly, even though the freedom here 
advocated should result in the course of time in 
diminishing the differences between the various 
races and in their gradual merging, all that we know 
of biology would lead us to believe that there would 
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be a survival of the fittest, and that the final type 
of man that would result many ages hence would 
be the highest type of man, physically, mentally 
and morally. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


A FEDERATION OF NATIONS THE MINIMUM OF WORLD 
UNIFICATION TO END WAR 


FRENCH statesmen, with the stern logic based on 
bitter experience, insist that security against 
attack must precede disarmament. They rightly 
claim that no nation can afford to disarm and stake 
its very existence upon the vague general promises 
of mutual assistance against an aggressor contained 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

In their endeavor to solve this problem the 
friends of the League have uncovered the fatal 
weakness inherent in a confederation of nations as 
an organization to prevent war. ‘That fatal weak- 
ness lies in the fact that a confederation has not, 
and cannot have, armed forces, equipped, ready 
for instant action, under unified control, and of 
sufficient strength to compel any nation or group 
of nations to submit its quarrels to orderly, peaceful 
examination and decision and to abide by such 
decision without fighting. 

The friends of the League have endeavored to 
meet this difficulty, while still adhering to the 
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confederate form of the League’s organization, by 
drawing up a treaty of mutual assistance which is 
designed to give greater definiteness to the general 
assurances of mutual aid contained in the Covenant 
and at the same time is intended to render the 
definite assistance promised with greater prompt- 
ness than is likely under the cumbrous and compli- 
cated procedure of the League. While any prog- 
ress that can be made in defining more clearly the 
exact amount of armed assistance promised to a 
member that is the victim of aggression and 
that gives assurance of greater speed in rendering 
~ such aid is a step in the right direction, the hard- 
headed French statesmen still insist that the 
proposed treaty of mutual assistance merely sub- 
stitutes one promise for another. While the new 
promise would indeed be more definite, it would 
still be merely a promise of assistance, and the 
French feel that with their experience of sudden 
invasions they cannot afford to disarm upon a 
mere promise of assistance. They demand abso- « 
lute security against aggression as a condition pre-— 
cedent to disarmament. Any other nation in their 
position would do the same thing. 

For this reason it is proposed in some quarters 
to permit, under the projected general treaty of 
mutual assistance, smaller group or regional treat- 
ies of mutual aid, which are intended to give still 
greater definiteness and speed to the mutual aid 
against an aggressor. This isa questionable devel- 
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opment which might easily lead to various rival — 
groups within the League. Such rival groups 
would constitute a return to the old policy of a bal- 
ance of power, and their avoidance was one of the 
main purposes of the establishment of the League 
of Nations. 

The theory of the League, as expressed in Article 
8, is logically unassailable. “The members of the 
League recognize that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations.”” The fatal weakness of the 
League consists in the fact that prompt, effective, 
irresistible “common action” is impossible under a 
confederation. For that a federation of nations is 
necessary. 

In certain countries, especially in the United 
States of America, the opinion is widely held that 
the “outlawing of war” by the leading nations 
of the earth by means of a declaration that aggres- 
sive warfare is an international crime and by the 
withdrawal of all rights under international law 
from a nation guilty of this crime would be an 
effective preventive of war. This theory, like 
that of the promises of aid under the Covenant, 
rests upon the false assumption that war will be 
begun by a single nation, whereas the recent war 
has made it plain that in future wars will be waged 
by large groups of nations on each side. And, as is 
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always the case, each group will insist that the 
other group is the aggressor, and each group will 
“outlaw” the other group. Should the opposing 
groups be approximately equal, as they are likely to 
be, the process of “outlawing”? would be just as 
futile as the economic blockade prescribed by the 
Covenant would prove under similar circumstances. 

There is only one thing that will make war for- 
ever impossible between nations, and that is the 
centralizing of their armed forces under the control 
of a representative world organization, the pro- 
hibition of all naval and air forces to the member 
- states, and the restriction of their land forces to the 
normal requirements of an internal police. A 
federation of nations is the minimum of world 
organization under which this unification of armed 
forces, which is absolutely necessary for effective 
**common action”’ to enforce international obliga- 
tions, can be effected. At the same time a federa- 
tion of nations preserves to the member states the 
largest measure of independence and autonomy in 
the management of their domestic affairs that is 
consistent with the abolition of international war. 
As long as the separate member states are heavily 
armed, there will be danger of armed conflicts 
between them; and they cannot be persuaded to 
disarm until their League itself possesses an arma- 
ment sufficiently strong to protect any member 
against attack by any other member or group of 
members, or by any outside power. 
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Under a federation of nations all strictly national . 
affairs and issues would be reserved entirely for the 
action of the member states. The scope of action 
of the federation would be strictly limited to the 
peaceful regulation of the relations of the states to 
one another and the relations of citizens of different 
states to one another. The difference between a 
federation of nations and the League of Nations is, 
that the federation would have the power to deal 
effectively with international relations and to 
enforce obedience without fighting to international 
law as laid down in the world legislature and as 
applied by the world court, while the League of 
Nations has not that power. 

A federation of nations is not only the minimum 
of world organization necessary to maintain per- 
manent international peace, but it is also the most 
feasible combination possible at the present time 
between nationalism and world unity. The in- 
tense feeling of nationalism which exists in the 
world to-day is the result of many centuries of 
rivalry and warfare, and it will require many gener- 
ations under a world organization to reduce this 
exaggerated nationalism to its true place of whole- 
some emulation and friendly rivalry in seeking 
positions of higher excellence in the constructive 
and useful fields of national endeavor. 

The Russian statesmen have seen so clearly the 
great evil of the narrow nationalism which exists 
in all countries at present, that their idea is to 
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abolish nationalism at one blow, by establishing a 
purely international or world citizenship. They 
claim, and rightly, that exaggerated nationalism 
is the direct cause of international wars; that it 
causes every act of a national to be espoused by his 
nation and every nation to be held responsible 
for the act of a single national; that the competition 
of traders is thus converted into friction between 
nations; that the economic clashes of big business 
in international markets or among sources of raw 
materials thus lead to national clashes and to wars 
which they describe with a fair degree of accuracy 
as “‘capitalistic wars.” 

While admitting all of these evils of nationalism, 
there are many good things to be said in its favor, 
which may perhaps best be summed up by saying 
that nationalism represents the largest co-oper- 
ative efforts of the human race up to the present 
time. The conviction of individual _ benefit 
through national co-operation is so firmly rooted 
among the overwhelming masses of mankind, that 
the Russian plan to kill nationalism and to sub- 
stitute a purely international or world citizenship 
for it is impossible. It would result, not in killing 
nationalism, but in killing world organization and 
all efforts toward international co-operation. 
Nationalism must be reckoned with and treated 
with the utmost possible consideration in any 
plan for a world organization to end war. 

The League of Nations on the other hand, as it 
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is at present organized, goes so far in its regard © 
for nationalism as to render the organized co- 
operation of the world ineffective for its main 
object of preventing international wars. A con- 
federation of nations is too weak to end wars: a 
unitary world republic is too great an advance for 
the world to make at one step. The most feasible 
combination of nationalism and world unification 
that will at the same time prove effective in main- 
taining international peace throughout the world 
is a federation of nations gradually developed from 
the present League of Nations. , 

The world must continue its age-long process of 
integration, or it must disintegrate. The forces 
of disruption, destruction and warfare have become 
so tremendous that the civilized world must unite 
for their control and suppression or they will 
destroy civilization itself and will plunge mankind 
down to the stage of numerous, petty, fighting 
tribes that existed at the dawn of history. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


LIMITATION OF THE POWERS OF A FEDERATION OF 
NATIONS 


THE principal objection that was raised against 
_ the League of Nations in America at the time when 
~ the question of entrance was under discussion was, 
that the League is a “‘super-government”’; that is, 
an oligarchy not directly responsible to the people 
that would control the governments of the member 
states. In point of fact the League is not a super- 
government, for the simple reason that it is not a 
government atall. Itis only an alliance of govern- 
ments. The League has no authority to make any 
decisions whatever that are binding upon the 
member states without the specific consent and 
ratification of their several governments. It is 
only the action of the individual governments that 
gives any force and validity whatever to the recom- 
mendations made by the organs of the League. 
The League of Nations has no governmental powers 
and cannot therefore be a super-government. 
Should the League, however, be developed into a 
federation of nations that has conferred upon it 
331 
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governmental powers in regulating international © 
relations, with an adequate sanction for the peace- 
ful enforcement of its regulations, the objection 
that the world organization thus constructed would 
be a super-government would require further con- 
sideration. If the officials of the federation were 
appointed without reference to the citizens by the 
executive governments of the member states, and if 
their decisions should control the governments of 
the member states, such an oligarchy would indeed 
be a super-government regulating and restricting 
the liberties of free citizens without their direct 
consent. But if the federation is established, as 
every true federation of free peoples must be con- 
stituted, simply by the selection of a limited 
number of governmental functions by the sovereign 
citizens, which functions are entrusted to a general 
federal authority, while other governmental func- 
tions are entrusted by the same sovereign citizens 
to the national or the local government, then the 
federal authority becomes an agency co-ordinate 
with the national governments by which free 
people consent to regulate their relations to one 
another. 

Neither the federal government nor the national 
government is supreme. The supreme authority 
remains with the sovereign citizens, and the un- 
curbed authority of the various branches of govern- 
ment, local, national and federal, extends only to 
the specific and limited functions which have been 
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conferred upon each by the free consent of the citi- 
zens for their better government. 

The limitations which would be placed upon the 
power of a world federation fall naturally into two 
classes: 1, those which under every government 
of free peoples are provided against the inter- 
ference of the government with the inalienable 
rights of a freeman; and, 2, those which provide 
against the interference of the federal government 
in the internal affairs of the member states. The © 
first class of restrictions is usually termed a bill of 
rights in English-speaking countries, and in French 
countries, the rights of man. Such restrictions, 
which apply equally to all government, local, state, 
national or world, are justified by the sound 
principle that the state was made for man, not man 
for the state. The logical corollary is, that the 
state may place only such restrictions upon the 
liberty of the citizen as are necessary for his own 
welfare and his highest good. It is a wise provision 
which inserts into the basic law an enumeration of 
the inalienable rights of the citizens, which shall not 
be infringed even by a majority vote of their 
fellow-citizens. 

The second class of restrictions, relating to 
interference by the general government in the 
strictly internal affairs of the member states, is 
usually termed “‘states’ rights.”” With a bicam- 
eral legislature, one chamber of which gives equal 
representation to the states as such, and with the 
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requirement that every law must receive a major-_ 
ity vote in this chamber as well as in the popular 
chamber, there is provided an effective barrier 
against the unwarranted interference of the federal 
government in the local affairs of the member 
states. Still it is conceivable that even in the 
chamber representing the states as entities a 
majority of the states might be inclined to inter- 
fere with the domestic affairs of one of their number, 
and against this contingency there could either be 
inserted in the basic law of the world federation 
a bill of states’ rights, or an appeal could be pro- 
vided for any state to the world court for a decision 
as to whether any law unduly interfered with the 
autonomy of a member state. The decision of the 
world court on this point would, of course, be 
final. 

Bearing in mind that the principal object of the 
establishment of a world federation is the mainten- 
ance of permanent international peace, the world 
court would probably find that most questions as 
to whether a matter is properly a subject for federal 
legislation, or whether it should be reserved for the 
action of the several states, would boil down to this: 
Does any question that causes international fric- 
tion become, by the very fact of such friction, a 
proper subject for international regulation? The 
Covenant of the League answers this question in 
the affirmative. Article 11 reads as follows: 
“‘Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
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affecting any of the members of the League or not, 
is hereby declared a matter of concern to the 
whole League, and the League may take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations.... It is also declared 
to be the friendly right of each member of the 
League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or 
of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting 
international relations which threatens to dis- 
turb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.”’ 
_ This seems to be the true test to determine whether 
a subject matter should come under national or 
international jurisdiction. 

It will be seen that with a bicameral form of 
legislature, and with the specific and general limit- 
ations upon the powers of the world organization 
which have been discussed, the inalienable rights 
and liberties of the individual citizens, as well as 
those of the member states as political units, are 
fully protected against invasion. A world feder- 
ation would safeguard both individualism and 
nationalism. The addition of a representative 
chamber to the Assembly of the League would 
place the individual citizens of large and small 
states alike upon an equal footing and would give 
sound assurance that the wishes of a large majority 
of the citizens should not be overridden in the inter- 
national regulations laid down by a world legis- 
lature. It would thus safeguard individualism. 
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At the same time the Assembly as at present con- 
stituted would place all member states upon an 
equal footing and would make certain that a few 
large and populous states could not ignore the 
wishes of the large number of smaller states. It 
would thus safeguard nationalism. 

The requirement of a majority vote in each 
chamber for the enactment of any law would in itself 
be a very effective limitation upon excessive or 
unjustified activities of the world legislature. In 
the United States of America a further limitation. 
upon the powers of the legislature is imposed by 
the executive veto, to override which a two-thirds 
vote in both chambers is required. The theory 
upon which the veto is based is, that in the pressure 
of legislative business laws are sometimes passed 
without due consideration being given to their 
implications, their effects, and their bearings upon 
other laws or upon treaty obligations; and the 
purpose of the veto is to cause a more careful 
examination of the vetoed measure and a fuller 
discussion of it before final enactment. The veto, 
however, is a departure from the democratic 
principle of majority rule, and it would be a ques- 
tionable addition to the machinery of the League 
of Nations. 

It would seem that an appeal to the world court 
as to the constitutionality of any action of the 
world legislature would provide a sufficient means 
of preventing any action in excess of the just 
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powers of the federation and would give adequate 
assurance to both member states and individual 
citizens that the action of the world legislature 
should not exceed the limits of the powers en- 
trusted to it by the sovereign people. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE CONSTITUTION OF A FEDERATION OF NATIONS 


In the early part of 1918, while the great war 
was approaching its climax and when the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations had not yet been 
drafted, the writer distributed to the leading 
statesmen of all the allied and neutral countries a 
pamphlet urging the establishment of a world 
government along the lines set forth in the preced- 
ing chapters. In that pamphlet he gave a rough 
draft of a constitution for a world government, 
to serve as a basis for discussion when the war 
should end and the greatest opportunity of many 
centuries should be presented to transform the 
temporary world unification of the allies into a 
permanent world organization for the prevention 
of war. In order to bring this general discussion 
of a federation of nations down to brass tacks 
the skeleton constitution referred to is here given 
without change. A few brief comments, in the 
light of later events and of more mature thought, 


are added. 
338 
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PREAMBLE 


Recognizing the fatherhood of God and the 
universal brotherhood of man, we, the people of the 
earth, establish the following constitution for the 
world government. 


SUFFRAGE 


1. There shall be throughout the world direct, 
equal, secret suffrage of all adults of both sexes ., 
without exception. - : 

2. The will of the majority thus expressed shall 
-be law, subject to no veto power. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


3. The world government shall be divided into 
three departments—legislative, judicial and 
executive. 

4. The legislature shall consist of two houses; a 
house of representatives, five hundred in number, 
elected by direct vote of the people and appor- 
tioned according to population as determined by a 
decennial world census; and a house of nations, 
consisting of two representatives for each self- 
governed nation, elected by direct vote of the 
people of each nation. 

5. A bill, before becoming a law, must have a 
majority vote of both houses. 

6. Members of the house of representatives, 
before voting upon a bill, shall take a referendum 
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vote of their respective constituents, and shall 
cast their votes in accordance with the majority 
decision given in such referendum vote. 

7. The referendum vote may be taken upon 
more than one measure at the same time, and re- 
sults may be certified to the said representatives 
by telegraph or cable. 

8. Members of both houses shall hold office for 
ten years, the term of the representatives expiring 
one year after the decennial census and that of the 
nationals five years later. No representative or 
national shall be eligible for re-election. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH 


9. The judicial department shall consist of one 
hundred circuit courts, five courts of appeal, and 
one supreme court. Forty of such circuit courts 
shall be courts of original jurisdiction in the 
Western Hemisphere, and sixty in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

10. Each self-governed nation shall elect, by 
direct vote of the people as stated in section one, 
one judge of each of the one hundred circuit courts 
and of each of the five courts of appeal. The 
judges of the supreme court shall be elected by the 
supreme courts of each self-governed nation from 
among their own membership, each national 
supreme court having one representative in the 
supreme court of the world. Judges of the circuit 
courts and of the courts of appeal shall hold office 
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for ten years, and judges of the supreme court 
for life, or until recalled by the court electing 
them. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


11. The executive branch shall consist of a cabi- 
net of seven members, elected by direct vote of the 
people of the earth, as specified in section one, for a 
period of ten years, and under no circumstances 
eligible for re-election. No two members of said 
cabinet shall be citizens of the same nation. The 

-members of said cabinet shall rank in the order of 

the number of votes received by each. The mem- 
_ ber elected by the largest plurality shall be premier 
and minister of defense; the second member, vice 
president and minister of state and conciliation; 
the third, minister of the treasury; the fourth, 
minister of education and religion; the fifth, 
minister of health and physical culture; the sixth, 
minister of agriculture, mining and commerce; the 
seventh, minister of labor. 

12. All warships or other armed vessels of what- 
ever description shall be under the control of the 
world premier, and no state shall at any time 
possess or operate any such vessel. The crew of 
each warship shall be made up, as nearly as may be, 
of citizens of the various states comprised in the 
world government, in the proportion that their 
population bears to the world population. 

13. The world government shall maintain, 
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under the control of the world premier, an armed 
force of five million men, who shall be volunteers 
and shall have passed adequate physical and mili- 
tary tests, as prescribed by the world government. 
Soldiers shall be between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-three when enlisting and may serve for 
five years, after which they shall be placed upon the 
reserve list, subject to call, for five years at half 
pay. No state shall maintain an armed force of 
more than one-tenth of one per cent of its 
population. 


PERSONAL RIGHTS 


14. No retroactive law shall be valid. 

15. There shall be complete freedom of religious 
belief, except in cases where such freedom shall 
harm any person other than the individual holding 
the belief. 

16. There shall be complete freedom of opinion, 
speech and press, except in cases where appeal is 
made to force instead of votes. 

17. There shall be no import or export duties, or 
other taxes or restrictions upon freedom of trade 
between or among any of the states of the world 
government. 

18. There shall be no taxes or restrictions upon 
the transfer of capital or property from one state 
to another. 

19. There shall be no restrictions upon the 
freedom of any law-abiding citizen of the world 
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government to travel or live in any state of the 
world government that he may choose. 


The most obvious comment on this plan for 
world organization is, that the distance between the 
international chaos that existed before the war and 
a world federation was too great for the world to 
cover at one bound. President Wilson and other 
statesmen at Paris, whose first purpose in making 
peace was to provide some means to avoid a 
recurrence of the terrible calamity of large-scale 
warfare, decided that the first stage on the road to 
‘world organization for peace should be no more 
than a loose alliance or confederation of the govern- 
ments, in order to accustom the nations of the 
earth to the method of conference and co-operation 
in international matters, instead of the ruthless 
imposition upon the world of the will of the powers 
that happened at the moment to be the strongest. 
The League of Nations thus became a half-way 
stage between international chaos and world 
government. Further development of the League 
must be gradual, as a result of experience of the 
defects of the League machinery in operation. 

A comparison of the skeleton draft with the 
Covenant of the League may be of value. The 
federation is based upon the majority vote of 
elected representatives, while the League is based 
upon unanimity of appointees of governments. 
While both plans contain the three essential func- 
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tions of modern responsible government, the 
legislative, the judicial and the executive, in the 
Covenant these exist only in embryonic form, 
while the outline, here given provides for their 
full development and their complete differentia- 
tion of function. The Assembly of the League 
provides for three representatives of each mem- 
ber, while the outline provides for two repre- 
sentatives of each nation in the house of nations; 
but the three representatives under the League 
must vote as a unit, while the two representa- 
tives may divide the vote of a nation in cases 
where there is an approximately equal division of 
opinion in such nation. It thus provides for a 
nearer approach to the expression of actual 
national opinion. In the outline majority rule is 
effectively guaranteed by the referendum vote of 
the individual citizens upon each measure of 
importance, while the unanimity rule of the 
League’s representatives involves decisions by 
diplomatic manceuvring and log-rolling. 

The differences between the judicial department 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice 
are not vital. Both plans recognize the fact that, 
where the highest order of technical ability is 
essential, selection by popular vote is not adapted 
to obtain the best results. In the supreme court 
of the world or the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice legal ability of the highest order is 
necessary, and both plans contemplate the selection 
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of the judges by eminently qualified experts. 
Experience will probably show that as the League of 
Nations grows in prestige, a single court for all 
litigation will be greatly overworked and inade- 
quate, and that its time will be taken up with 
many cases of comparatively small importance. 
Some provision for this has been made in the 
statute of the Court, but it will probably be found 
necessary as time goes on to establish subordinate 
courts under the League to take care of the multi- 
tude of minor cases. 
In the executive department the vital difference 
between the Covenant of the League and outline of 
a federation is, that the Council lacks the power 
to give adequate sanction to its recommendations, 
while the world cabinet has the forces to compel 
compliance without fighting with the decisions of 
the world legislature and the world court. The 
differentiation of the functions of the Council 
members will probably be a slow growth, coming as 
a result of experience. 

With a few words concerning several salient 
features of the draft constitution this discussion 
of a federation of nations may be closed. At the 
present day no progressive person can doubt the 
feasibility of taking a general poll of mankind 
for the purpose of majority rule, or even in a 
referendum of important measures. A few dec- 
ades hence the spread of railroad, telephone, tele- 
graph, cable and radio will make it possible to 
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tabulate the vote of the world within a week’s 
time. 

A reasonably long tenure of office for the chief 
officials, with the corresponding provision against 
re-election, would have a tendency to eliminate 
political considerations from the conduct of public 
men in office. The provision of a life tenure for 
the judges of the supreme court is suggested, be- — 
cause nearly all men would be well advanced in 
years before attaining the supreme rank in the 
highly technical field of the law. 

In regard to the world cabinet, many readers will 
doubtless take exception to the relative rank in 
importance given to the several broad fields of 
executive action; defense of the state, conciliation 
of clashing interests, finances, mental welfare, 
physical welfare, business, labor. Among the 
leading nations no two cabinets comprise exactly 
the same portfolios. Each nation has made 
up its cabinet in accordance with its particular 
needs. The assignment of functions in a world 
cabinet would naturally be modified as experience 
proved necessary. 

The monopoly of naval forces by the federal 
authority would give it absolute control of all trade 
routes and would thus make the consolidated navy 
a world police force. While the size of the federal 
army suggested may seem to some readers exces- 
sive, it would tend to prevent any thought of 
armed revolt among a disaffected minority. Five 
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million men is only one-third of one percent of the 
earth’s population, and it is probably not a larger 
number of soldiers than are under arms at the 
present time in the various countries. As machin- 
ery supplants men in warfare as it has so largely 
done in industry, and as experience might later 
warrant a reduction of this force, it could readily 
be made, simply a majority vote in both houses be- 
ing required. 

The greatest possible amalgamation of the 
various nationalities in the world forces is sug- 
gested, because it is necessary in order to fuse 
the federation of nations into unity. The re- 
striction of national forces to police proportions is 
necessary to prevent secessions among the member 
states and the possibility of armed conflict between 
them. The suggestion that a bill of rights be in- 
serted in the basic law of the world organization 
is made, because the writer holds that there are 
certain inalienable rights of a freeman with which 
no government may rightly interfere and of which 
no government may justly deprive him. 
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Purposes 

Tue HicgH Contractinc Parties, 

In order to promote international co-operation 
and achieve international peace and security by the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, by 
_ the prescription of open, just and honorable rela- 
tions between nations, by the firm establishment 
of the understandings of international law as the 
actual rule of conduct among Governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organized peoples with one another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 1 


Membership 

The original Members of the League shall be 
those of the Signatories which are named in the 
Annex to this Covenant and also such of those 
other States named in the Annex as shall accede 
without reservation to this Covenant. Such ac- 
cession shall be effected by a Declaration deposited 
with the Secretariat within two months of the 
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coming into force of the Covenant. Notice there-— 
of shall be sent to all other Members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or 
Colony not named‘in the Annex may become a 
Member of the League if its admission is agreed to 
by two-thirds of the Assembly, provided that it 
shall give effective guarantees of its sincere inten- 
tion to observe its international obligations, and 
shall accept such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the League in regard to its military, naval and 
air forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two 
year’s notice of its intention so to do, withdraw 
from the League, provided that all its international 
obligations and all its obligations under this Cove- 
nant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its 
withdrawal. 


ARTICLE 2 


Organs 


The action of the League under this Covenant 
shall be effected through the instrumentality of an 
Assembly and of a Council, with a permanent 
Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 3 


Assembly 


The Assembly shall consist of Representatives 
of the Members of the League. 
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The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and 
from time to time as occasion may require, at the 
Seat of the League or at such other place as may 
be decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with 
any matter within the sphere of action of the 
League, or affecting the peace of the world. 

At meetings of the Assembly, each Member of 
the League shall have one vote and may have not 
more than three representatives. 


ARTICLE 4 


Council 

The Council shall consist of Representatives of 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers," to- 
gether with Representatives of four other Mem- 
bers of the League. These four Members of the 
League shall be selected by the Assembly from 
time to time in its discretion. Until the appoint- 
ment of the Representatives of the four Members 
of the League first selected by the Assembly, 
Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and 
Spain shall be Members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the As- 
sembly, the Council may name additional Mem- 
bers of the League whose Representatives shall 
be Members of the Council; the Council with like 

t The Principal Allied and Associated Powers are the following: The 


United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan. 
(See Preamble of the Treaty of Peace with Germany.) 
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approval may increase the number of Members of 
the League to be selected by the Assembly for 
representation on the Council. 

The Council shall meet from time to time as oc- 
casion may require, and at least once a year, at the 
Seat of the League or at such other place as may 
be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any | 
matter within the sphere of action of the League 
or affecting the peace of the world. 

Any Member of the League not represented on 
the Council shall be invited to send a Representa- 
tive to sit as a member at any meeting of the 
Council during the consideration of matters spe- 
cially affecting the interests of that Member of 
the League. 

At meetings of the Council, each Member of the 
League represented on the Council shall have one 
vote and may have not more than one Repre- 
sentative. 


ARTICLE 5 


Unanimity 

Except where otherwise expressly provided in 
this Covenant, or by the terms of the present 
Treaty, decisions at any meeting of the Assembly 
or of the Council shall require the agreement of all 
the Members of the League represented at the 
meeting. 
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All matters of procedure at meetings of the As- 
sembly or of the Council, including the appoint- 
ment of Committees to investigate particular 
matters, shall be regulated by the Assembly or by 
the Council and may be decided by a majority of the 
Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the Assembly and the first 
meeting of the Council shall be summoned by the 
President of the United States of America. 


ARTICLE 6 


Secretariat 

The permanent Secretariat shall be established 
at the Seat of the League. The Secretariat shall 
comprise a Secretary-General and such secretaries 
and staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary-General shall be the person 
named in the Annex; thereafter the Secretary- 
General shall be appointed by the Council with 
the approval of the majority of the Assembly. 

The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall 
be appointed by the Secretary-General with the 
approval of the Council. 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity 
at all meetings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne 
by the Members of the League in accordance with 
the apportionment of the expenses of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 
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ARTICLE 7 


Housing 

The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the 
Seat of the League shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the 
League, including the Secretariat, shall be open to 
men and women. | 

Representatives of the Members of the League 
and officials of the League when engaged on the 
business of the League shall enjoy diplomatic 
privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by 
the League or its officials or by Representatives 
attending its meetings shall be inviolable. 


ARTICLE 8 


Disarmament 


The Members of the League recognise that 
the maintenance of peace requires the reduction of 
national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by com- 
mon action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical 
situation and circumstances of each State, shall 
formulate plans for such reduction for the con- 
sideration and action of the several Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration 
and revision at least every ten years. 
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After these plans shall have been adopted by 
the several Governments, the limits of armaments 
therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of munitions 
and implements of war is open to grave objections. 
The Council shall advise how the evil effects at- 
tendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, 
due regard being had to the necessities of those 
Members of the League which are not able to 
manufacture the munitions and implements of war 
‘necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to inter- 
change full and frank information as to the scale 
of their armaments, their military, naval and air 
programmes, and the condition of such of their 
industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 


ARTICLE 9 
Supervision 
A permanent Commission shall be constituted to 
advise the Council on the execution of the provi- 
sions of Articles 1 and 8 and on military, naval 
and air questions generally. 


ARTICLE 10 


Co-defense 
The Members of the League undertake to re- 
spect and preserve as against external aggression 
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the territorial integrity and existing political in- 
dependence of all Members of the League. In 
case of any such aggression or in case of any threat 
or danger of such aggression, the Council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 


ARTICLE 11 
Pacification 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the Members of the League or not, 
is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations. In case any such emergency 
should arise, the Secretary-General shall, on the 
request of any Member of the League, forthwith 
summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of 
each Member of the League to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Assembly or of the Council any cir- 
cumstance whatever affecting international rela- 
tions which threatens to disturb international 
peace or the good understanding between nations 
upon which peace depends. 


ARTICLE 12 
Settlements 


The Members of the League agree that if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to 
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lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or to enquiry by the Council, 
and they agree in no case to resort to war until 
three months after the award by the arbitrators 
or the report by the Council. 

In any case under this Article the award of the 
arbitrators shall be made within a reasonable 
time, and the report of the Council shall be made 
within six months after the submission of the 
dispute. 


ARTICLE 13 


Arbitration 

The Members of the League agree that when- 
ever any dispute shall arise between them which 
they recognise to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily set- 
tled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole 
subject-matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, 
as to any question of international law, as to the 
existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of any international obliga- 
tion, or as to the extent and nature of the repara- 
tion to be made for any such breach, are declared 
to be among those which are generally suitable for 
submission to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute, the 
court of arbitration, to which the case is referred, 
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shall be the court agreed on by the parties to the 
dispute or stipulated in any convention existing 
between them. 

The Members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any award that may be 
rendered and that they will not resort to war 
against a Member of the League which complies — 
therewith. In the event of any failure to carry 
out such an award, the Council shall propose what 
steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 


ARTICLE 14 


Adjudication 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the 
Members of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. The Court shall be competent to 
hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit to it. 
_ The Court may also give an advisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the Council 
or by the Assembly. 


ARTICLE 15 


Conciliation 

If there should arise between Members of the 
League any dispute likely to lead to a rupture 
which is not submitted to arbitration as above, the 
Members of the League agree that they will sub- 
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mit the matter to the Council. Any party to the 
dispute may effect such submission by giving no- 
tice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 
General, who will make all necessary arrangements 
for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will 
communicate to the Secretary-General, as prompt- 
ly as possible, statements of their case with all the 
relevant facts and papers, and the Council may 
forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

The Council shall endeavor to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and, if such efforts are suc- 
cessful, a statement shall be made public giving 
such facts and explanations regarding the dispute 
and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council 
may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, 
either unanimously or by a majority vote, shall 
make and publish a report containing a statement 
of the facts of the dispute and the recommendations 
which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

Any Member of the League represented on the 
Council may make public a statement of the facts 
of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the 
same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed 
to by the Members thereof other than the Repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the parties to the dis- 
pute, the Members of the League agree that they 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
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which complies with the recommendations of the 
report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is 
unanimously agreed to by the Members thereof 
other than the Representatives of one or more of 
the parties to the dispute, the Members of the 
League reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by 
one of them, and is found by the Council, to arise 
out of a matter which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the 
Council shall so report and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article 
refer the dispute to the Assembly. The dispute 
shall be so referred at the request of either party to 
the dispute, provided that such request be made 
within fourteen days after the submission of the 
dispute to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assembly, all the 
provisions of this Article and of Article 12 relating 
to the actions and powers of the Council shall apply 
to the action and powers of the Assembly, pro- 
vided that a report made by the Assembly, if con- 
curred in by the Representatives of those Members 
of the League represented on the Council and of a 
majority of the other Members of the League ex- 
clusive in each case of the Representatives of the 
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parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as 
a report by the Council concurred in by all the 
Members thereof other than the Representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 


ARTICLE 16 


Blockade 


Should any Member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13, 
or 15, it shall zpso facto be deemed to have com- 
- mitted an act of war against all other Members of 
the League, which hereby undertake immediately 
to submit it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibitions of all intercourse be- 
tween their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial or personal intercourse be- 
tween the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a 
Member of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to 
recommend to the several Governments concerned 
what effective military, naval or air force the Mem- 
bers of the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of 
the League. 

The Members of the League agree, further, that 
they will mutually support one another in the 
financial and economic measures which are taken 
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under this Article, in order to minimize the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above measures, 
and that they will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their 
number by the covenant-breaking State and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any of the 
Members of the League which are co-operating to 
protect the covenants of the League. 

Any member of the League which has violated 
any covenant of the League may be declared to 
be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of 
the Council concurred in by the Representatives of 
all other Members of the League represented thereon. 


ARTICLE 17 

Non-members 

In the event of a dispute between a Member of 
the League and a State which is not a Member of 
the League, or between States not Members of the 
League, the State or States not Members of the 
League shall be invited to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for the purposes of such 
dispute, upon such conditions as the Council may 
deem just. If such invitation is accepted, the pro- 
visions of Articles 12 to 16 inclusive shall be applied 
with such modifications as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the Council. 

Upon such invitation being given, the Council 
shall immediately institute an inquiry into the cir- 
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cumstances of the dispute and recommend such 
action as may seem best and most effectual in the 
circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for the 
purposes of such dispute, and shall resort to war 
against a Member of the League, the provisions of 
Article 16 shall be applicable as against the State 
taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, 
refuse to accept the obligations of membership in 
the League for the purposes of such dispute, the 
Council may take such measures and make such 
recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will 
result in the settlement of the dispute. 


ARTICLE 18 

Publicity 

Every treaty or international engagement en- 
tered into hereafter by any Member of the League 
shall be forthwith registered with the Secretariat 
and shall, as soon as possible, be published by it. 
No such treaty or international engagement shall 
be binding until so registered. 


ARTICLE 19 
Obsolescence 
The Assembly may, from time to time, advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the League of 
treaties which have become inapplicable and the 
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consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 


ARTICLE 20 

Supremacy 

The Members of the League severally agree that 
this Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obliga- 
tions or understandings inter se which are incon- 
sistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly under- 
take that they will not hereafter enter into any 
engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. » 

In case any Member of the League shall, before 
becoming a Member of the League, have under- 
taken any obligations inconsistent with the terms 
of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Mem- 
ber to take immediate steps to procure its release 
from such obligations. 


ARTICLE 21 
Congruity 
Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to af- 
fect the validity of international engagements such 
as treaties of arbitration or regional understand- 
ings like the Monroe Doctrine for securing the 
maintenance of peace. 


ARTICLE 22 
Mandates 


To those colonies and territories which, as a con- 
sequence of the late war have ceased to be under 
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the sovereignty of the States which formerly gov- 
erned them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world, there 
should be applied the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilisation and that securities for the 
performance of this trust should be embodied in 
this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this 
principle is that the tutelage of such peoples should 
- be entrusted to advanced nations which, by reason 
of their resources, their experience or their geo- 
graphical position, can best undertake this re- 
sponsibility, and which are willing to accept it, and 
that this tutelage should be exercised by them as 
Mandatories on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ accord- 
ing to the stage of the development of the people, 
the geographical situation of the territory, its eco- 
nomic conditions and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of develop- 
ment where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognised, subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance, 
by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wishes of these communities 
must be a principal consideration in the selection of 
the Mandatory. 
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Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, 
are at such a stage that the Mandatory must be 
responsible for the administration of the territory 
under conditions which will guarantee freedom of 
conscience or religion, subject only to the main- 
tenance of public order and morals, the prohibition 
of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic 
and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications or military and naval 
bases and of military training of the natives for 
other than police purposes and the defense of ter- 
ritory, and will also secure equal opportunities for 
the trade and commerce of other Members of the 
League. 

There are territories, such as South-west Africa 
and certain of the South Pacific Islands, which, 
owing to the sparseness of their population, or their 
small size, or their remoteness from the centers of 
civilisation, or their geographical contiguity to the 
territory of the Mandatory, and other circum- 
stances, can be best administered under the laws 
of the Mandatory as integral portions of its terri- 
tory, subject to the safeguards above mentioned in 
the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall 
render to the Council an annual report in reference 
to the territory committed to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control or administra- 
tion to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not 
previously agreed upon by the Members of the 
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League, be explicitly defined in each case by the 
Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to 
receive and examine the annual reports of the Man- 
datories and to advise the Council on all matters 
relating to the observance of the mandates. 


ARTICLE 23 


Co-operation 

Subject to and in accordance with the provisions 
of international conventions existing or hereafter 
to be agreed upon, the Members of the League: 


(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labour for men, 
women, and children, both in their own 
countries and in all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend, 
and for that purpose will establish and main- 
tain the necessary international organisa- 
tions; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the 


native inhabitants of territories under their 
control; 


(c) will entrust the League with the general 
supervision over the execution of agreements 
with regard to the traffic in women and 
children, and the traffic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs; 


(d) will entrust the League with the general 
supervision of the trade in arms and am- 
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munition with the countries in which the 
control of this traffic is necessary in the com- 
mon interest; 


(e) will make provision to secure and main- 
tain freedom of communications and of 
transit and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all Members of the League. In 
this connection, the special necessities of the 
regions devastated during the war of 1914— 
1918 shall be borne in mind; 


(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of 
international concern for the prevention and 
control of disease. 


ARTICLE 24 


Centralisation 


There shall be placed under the direction of the 
League all international bureaux already estab- 
lished by general treaties if the parties to such 
treaties consent. All such international bureaux 
and all commissions for the regulation of mat- 
ters of international interest hereafter con- 
stituted shall be placed under the direction of the 
League. 

In all matters of international interest which are 
regulated by general conventions but which are not 
placed under the control of international bureaux or 
commissions, the Secretariat of the League shall, 
subject to the consent of the Council and if desired 
by the parties, collect and distribute all relevant 
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information and shall render any other assistance 
which may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses 
of the Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or 
commission which is placed under the direction of 
the League. 


ARTICLE 25 


Benevolence 


The Members of the League agree to encourage 
and promote the establishment and co-operation of 
duly authorised voluntary national Red Cross or- 
ganisations having as purposes, the improvement of 
health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation 
of suffering throughout the world. 


ARTICLE 26 


Amendments 

Amendments to this Covenant will take effect 
when ratified by the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Council and by a 
majority of the Members of the League whose 
Representatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any Member of 
the League which signifies its dissent therefrom, 
but in that case it shall cease to be a Member of 
the League. 
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ANNEX 


I. Original Members of the League of Nations. 


Signatories of the Treaty of Peace. 


America, United States of. Guatemala. 
Belgium. Haiti. 
Bolivia. Hedjaz. 
Brazil. Honduras. 
British Empire. Italy. 
Australia. Japan. 
Canada. Liberia. 
India. Nicaragua. 
New Zealand. Panama. 
South Africa. Peru. 
China. Poland. 
Cuba. Portugal. 
Czecho-Slovakia. Roumania. 
Ecuador. Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 
France. Siam. 
Greece. Uruguay. 


States invited to accede to the Covenant. 


Argentine Republic. Persia. 
Chile. Salvador. 
Colombia. Spain. 
Denmark. Sweden. 
Netherlands. Switzerland. 
Norway. Venezuela. 
Paraguay. 


II. First Secretary-General of the League of Nations. 
The Hon. Sir James Eric Drummonp, K. C. M. G., C. B. 
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